

HealfhlStrengthIMuscles! 

CompLete Home Qym in One Outfit - 





5495 

3 MONEY 




Man—look at these pictures! The greatest all- 
around muscle-building combination you ever saw 
—all in one great 12-in-1 Outfit. Here's everything 
you need to develop EVERY muscle in your body. 
Just spend a few minutes a day with that snappy 

Wall Exerciser, the big Chest Expander, the zippy Rowing 
Machine and the other muscle builders shown here—and 
Tm WATCH THOSE MUSCLES GROW! 

AhJ Read the list—see what you get. The 
whole works for less than a five- 
dollar bill — with a complete 
Course of Instruction, two great 
Hooks and a special private 
Lesson on Sex thrown in for 
good measure. Rush coupon 
below for this great 
bargain! 


SPECIAL 
DUAL HANDLES 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET 

1. Complete set of Wall-Exerciser-Attach¬ 
ments—a wonderful muscle-builder for 
arms, back, chest and stomach. 

2 . Adjustable Head Gear for developing 
powerful neck muscles—and 

3 . Adjustable Foot Gear for building mus¬ 
cular legs. 

Two High-Tension Scissor Grips for 
strengthening hands, wrists and forearms. 

5, Foot Stirrup, patented, non-slip; great 
for developing legs, thighs and stomach 
muscles. 

0 B Twelve weeks’ scientific Muscle-Building 
Course, a complete and progressive sys¬ 
tem of home training that will rebuild 
your body from head to foot. 

Ten-Cable Progressive Chest Expander 
(300 lbs. resistance). A few minutes a 
day with this will give you a mighty 
chest, powerful arms and legs. 

J b Complete Rowing Machine Attachments, 
giving you all the wonderful body-build¬ 
ing benefits of rowing. 

9 H Encyclopedia of Health and Strength, a 
big book full of the vital facts about 
your body and its development. 

10. Book on Jiu Jitsu, the famous art that 
makes you master of any man you meet. 

11 . Professional Skip Rope, develops speed 
and wind. 

12. Special Confidential Sex Lesson, tells you 
frankly and clearly the things you ought 
to know. 



WRUSH 

COUPON /^/-Sensational f 

No money needed. Just BARGAIN! 

write name and address in 

coupon AT ONCE. Pay postman only $4.95 plus actual 
postage on delivery (Or send $4.95 and I pay postage.) 
Simply return outfit immediately if not wanted. Money-back 
guarantee. Rush coupon. This offer may never be repeated. 

MICHAEL McFADDEN 



55 East 11th St. Dept. MS-2 New York, N. Y. 


|—- — - —— — - ' — — "l 

I MICHAEL McFADDEN, Dept. MS-2 
| 55 East 11th Street, New York City 

| Dear Mike: Shoot me the works C. O. D. | 

| I’ll pay $4.95 plus actual postage. My money | 

| back if I am not satisfied and return outfit im- | 

I mediately. (Note: If you prefer, enclose l_ 

I $4.95 and I pay postage. Same Money Back I 

I Guarantee.) I 

1 v 1 

I Address.* J 

I Town...State. I 

Outside IT. S. cash with order ; 
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875 a Week 

(or Dobbins! 

• 

My graduate, R. N. 
Dobbins, got a job 
immediately after 
finishing my course. 
Now he's earning 
$75 a week as Chief 
Instructor at a big 
Aviation School in 
New York! 


PAYROLL! 


Let Me Show 
You How to 

EARN $60 to $100 a Week 
and UP in AVIATION! 

My up-to-date home study Course gives you the ground work you need to 
get and keep a real job in this fascinating, fast growing industry. Scores 
of my graduates, who didn't know a thing about Aviation a few months 
ago, are holding down fine jobs right now—in the air and on the ground. 
Over forty different types of jobs to choose from, once you have this 
necessary training. Get the facts about my practical training, free Em¬ 
ployment Service and Money-Back Agreement NOW! 


Walter Hinton 

First to fly the Atlan¬ 
tic ; first to fly to South 
America; first to ex¬ 
plore the upper regions 
of the Amazon by 
plane. Flying Instruc¬ 
tor in Navy for five 
years. Now giving am¬ 
bitious men practical 
ground work training 
in Aviation at home. If 
you are 18 or over, mail 
the coupon below tor 
your copy of his big 
new FREE Book today. 


I Teach Yon QUICKLY— 
at Home in Your Spare Time 

You don’t need to give up your present job—don’t need to 
leave home, to get your training in Aviation. I’ve made it 
easy for you. I’ve put my own fifteen years of experience- 
backed by over 400,000 miles of flying—five years of in¬ 
structing in the Navy—all into my thorough, quickly 
mastered home study Course. 

No Previous Experience Needed 

You don't even need a high school education 
—dorvt have to know anything about planes 
or engines to learn the ground work of Avia¬ 
tion with my Course. Everything is clearly 
explained—illustrated by hundreds of pictures, 
drawings and charts—made as simple and easy 
as possible. You get all the information you 
neeq to pass the Government's written exam¬ 
inations tor Mechanic's or Pilot’s Licenses, in 
a few short; months. If you want to learn to 
fly» I can save you many times the cost of my 
Course on your flying time at good airports 
all over the country. 


FREE 

Airplane Bidet 

Right now I'm mak¬ 
ing an offer of a free 
airplane ride to all of 
my students. Write 
me at once and I'll 
send you complete 
information. Act now 
—to get in on this 
fine offer—while it is 
still open! 


ru Help Yon Get a Job 

My nation-wide Employment 
Department is at your service 
—the minute you are qualified 
to accept a job in Aviation. 

We are constantly in touch 
with scores of airports, plane 
factories, etc., that want 
trained men for good jobs 
paying from $40 to $100 a 
week. No extra charge to &*«*&&* 
graduates for this extra 
service. Free Book tells 
all about how I help my 
graduates get the kind 
of jobs they wantt 
Mail the coupon now 


There's No Time To Lose— 
Get My FREE Book NOW! 


Aviation 
are 


ition is growing by leaps and bounds—while many other industries 
are slumping. Don't wait and let the other fellows get ahead of you. 
™" k ftA about y?u* own future. Let me prepare you for a job paying $60 
to *100 a week or more—m Aviation. Get the FACTS. Mail the handy 
coupon on the right today-right now—while you're thinking about it. 

iout ^(mr^ppr^uiriUe^iiT Av^atign^MaiT coupon 

WALTER HINTON, President 
'Aviation Institute of U. S. A., Inc. 
1115 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 


for my big FREE 


BOOK on AVIATION 


Walter Hinton, President, 675-Y 

Aviation Institute of U. S. A., Inc. 

1115 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Please send me a Free copy of your book, “Wings of Opportunity/* 
telling all about my opportunities in Aviation, how you will train 
tne at home and help me get a job. 


Name 


(Print clearly) 


Address 


. Age ........ 

(Must be 18 or over) 


City 


State 





















JULES VERNE’S TOMBSTONE AT AMIENS 
P0RTRAYIN6 HIS IMMORTALITY 


Amazing Stories 

Science Fiction 

Vol. 7 February, 1933 No. 11 


In Our Next Issue 

BEYOND THE END OF SPACE, by John W. 
Campbell, Jr. This story was crowded out of 
the February issue, but we are sure that our 
readers will be glad to learn that Mr. Camp¬ 
bell’s interplanetary story will appear in the 
March issue, and really his stories are well worth 
waiting for. 

THE SCARLET STAR, by Jack Williamson. This 
is a typical Williamson story—full of suspense, 
starting with an inexplicable crystal that brings 
about strange results. It is what may be called 
a science-mystery story and is strongly recom¬ 
mended to our readers. 

THE TOMB OF TIME, by Richard Tooker. This 
story involves the exploration of an enormous 
cave and adventures with strange beings and 
birds, and before the end, reaches a most excit¬ 
ing crisis. A dreadful ending for the explorers 
is strangely averted. 

FLAME-WORMS OF YOKKU, by Hal K. Wells. 
This story also was crowded out of the February 
issue, but undoubtedly you will enjoy this de¬ 
lightful story which is devoted to strange be¬ 
ings on a distant satellite visited by explorers 
from our earth with a Martian pilot. It is a 
very novel presentation of life on a distant 
world. 


CONTENTS 

The Treasure of the Golden God 

(A Serial in Two Parts—Conclusion) 


By A. Hyatt Verrill . 968 

Borneo Devils 

By Murray Leinster . 989 

Higher Mathematicians (A Poem) 

By E. M. Camp . 1004 

Souls Aspace 

By Joe W. Skidmore . 1005 

The Ho-Ming Gland 

By Malcolm Afford . 1006 

Space (A Poem) 

By Schuyler Miller . 1016 

The Eternal Mask 

By Julian Kendig, Jr . 1017 

What Do You Know? 

{Science Questionnaire ). 1047 

In the Realm of Books 

By C. A. Brandt . 1048 


And Other Unusual Science Fiction 


Discussions 
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BETTER CHECK UP 



"The Universal University” BOX 5790-B, SCRANTON, P E N N A. 

★ Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and Why/’ -A 
and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


□ Architect 

“Architectural Draftsman 
Building Estimating 
Wood Millworking 
Contractor and Builder 
Structural Draftsman 
y. Structural Engineer 
a Electric Wiring 
^Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lighting 
Welding, Electric and Gaa 
Reading Shop Blueprints 


| Business Management 
I Office Management 
Industrial Management 
I Personnel Management 
] Traffic Management 
1 Accountancy 


3 Telegraph Engineer 
J Telephone Work 
J Mechanical Engineer 
J Mechanical Draftsman 
3 Machinist 
] Toolmaker 
3 Patternmaker 
3 Pipefitter □ Tinsmith 
J Bridge Engineer 
3 Bridge and Building Foreman 
3 Gas Engines 
3 Diesel Engines 


3 Aviation Engines 
J Automobile Mechanic 
3 Plumbing £1 Steam Fitting 
J Heating jjventilation 
3 Sheet Metal Worker 
3 Steam Engineer 
J Steam Electric Engineer 
3 Civil Engineer 
3 Surveying and Mapping 
3 Refrigeration 
JR. R. Locomotives 
JR. R. Section Foreman 


B Cost Accountant 
C. P. Accountant 
□ Bookkeeping 

1 Work 


3Salesm; 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Correspondence 
Lettering Show Cards □ Signs 
Stenography and Typing 
Complete Commercial 
French □ Civil Service □ Mail Carrier 

ip □ Advertising □ Railway Mail Clerk 


1R. R. Bridge and Building Foreman 
] Air Brakes Q Train Operation 
j Highway Engineering 
I Chemistry Q Pharmacy 
jCoal Mining Engineer 
] Navigation □ Boilermaker 
] Textile Overseer or Supt. 

3 Cotton Manufacturing 
J Woolen Manufacturing 
3 Agriculture □ Fruit Growing 
J Poultry Farming □ Radio 
3 Marine Engineer 


1 Grade School Subjects 
3 High School Subjects 
] College Preparatory 
3 Illustrating 
3 Cartooning 
3 Lumber Dealer 


Name ... Age.. 


..Address.. 


City. . State . 0 ecu potion .. 

// you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


on yourself 

You hear a lot about pay-cuts these days—economic 
readjustments sometimes require drastic steps. The 
subject is broad—and personal! 

If your pay has been cut or your income otherwise 
reduced, talking about it won’t help the situation any. 
Of course you already know this—but has this thought 
occurred to you: The only way to restore your old pay 
and then increase it is to make your Services more 
valuable! 

Here’s how you can make your services more valu¬ 
able—and there is no substitute. 

Training is an asset today without comparison in 
value. Training makes men more secure on their jobs, 
puts them in line for better jobs and more pay. Are 
you interested ? 

Men who a few years ago believed nothing could 
stop their progress have been forced to face an un¬ 
deniable fact—they lack the training to go ahead. Many 
of them—wisely—are enrolling with International 
Correspondence Schools to acquire this training. Are 
you satisfied? Are you sure you are secure with the 
present training you have? The coupon will bring the 
information you need—free. Mail it today! 
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For 

Your 

Enjoyment! 


Now 

On 

Sale 


“Death Plays Bridge” by K. S. Daiger 

G REENWAY, a bridge expert, Dr. Francis, Carmela 
and Reverdy are playing bridge. A hand is dealt 
. . . the bidding starts ... a shot rings out . . . Green¬ 
way is dead! 

The finger of suspicion wavers . . . Truxton, recently 
released from prison . . . Rosetti, Greenway’s butler 
. . . Estelle, Greenway’s maid . . . Verrano, a gang 
leader. . . . All are suspected! Who killed Greenway? 

Local police flounder for clues. . . . Jim Merritt, 
free-lance detective, comes into the picture. . . . Green¬ 
way is discovered to be treasurer of a gang of dope 
smugglers. . . . The original bridge hands are redealt. 

. . . The bidding is different. . . . The previous bid was a signal for the murder I 
Read "Death Plays Bridge,” a quick-moving, tantalizing murder mystery that will 
keep you in suspense and enthralled from beginning to end. A $2 novel for 25c 1 



In the February Complete Detective Novel Magazine 


“Bloody Acres” by E. B. Mann 

D ANNY DUGAN halted at the lip of the bluff over¬ 
looking the Great Basin and looked down at the 
range that was his inheritage. Folks around Jasper 
called it “Bloody Acres” and gossip had it that the 
place was jinxed—that it was a man-killer. Five men 
had bought the ranch—one after another they had died 
—and the ranch had been returned to the Dugans. 

Danny spurred bis roan and galloped down into the 
basin . . . right into the discovery of Bill Simpson’s 
body . . . directly into a feud between Colonel Ruppert 
and Douglas Arnold, rival ranchmen . . . straight into 
direct conflict with Whip Clayborn, slick with cards 
and slicker yet with a gun! In the basin, Danny found romance, intrigue and death 
awaiting him. Would his uncanny aptness with a gun see him through? 

Read “Bloody Acres,” a rip-roaring, thrilling tale of the West which will hold you 
spellbound throughout its entire 114 pages! 

In the February Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine 



“Controlling Machinery by Sound” 

by Irving J. Saxl, Ph.D. 

S OUND waves such as ordinary speech or musical 
tones are being employed to actuate, through ampli¬ 
fiers and relays, various forms of machinery at a 
distance. It is expected that further industrial applica¬ 
tions of this principle may become extremely important 
in industry. 

Imagine a great machine in some manufacturing 
process responding automatically to the spoken words 
of the machine’s operator I 
This is not only feasible, but may soon be a practical 
application in some of our large factories! For full 
details, read the February issue of Radio Nevis. 

Also in this issue: “The Eclipse and Radio,” “Recording Voices at Home,” “Learning 
the Code,” “Extending Loud Speaker Range,” “How to Build the New ‘Super Six’ 
Midget,” and many other interesting articles. If you want to get the thrill of being a 
spectator of all the day-by-day developments of radio, you will read Radio News. 

In the February Issue of Radio News 



“The Man From Tomorrow” 

by Stanton A. Coblentz 

P ROFESSOR CLOUD, eminent scientist, builds a time 
machine that will record in its mirrors the happen¬ 
ings of any century, past or future—simply by turning 
the dial. 

Upon completion, he switches on the power . . . turns 
the dials on the time machine . . . and the mirrors 
portray happenings of centuries gone by! He sets the 
dials to the 23rd century and sees a peculiar, almost 
nude man! Suddenly the machine gets out of control 
... the lights go out . . . there is a terrific explosion! 

Turning on the lights, he discovers a stranger in the 
room . . . the 23rd century man he saw in the mirror! 

How did he get there? What does he think of the 20th century? Here is an amusing satire on 
the 20th century, an interesting story with a dramatic conclusion. 

Vou will also find "The Four-Dimensional Escape,” by Bob OlBen; "The Valley of the Blind,” 
by A. J. Gelula, and "Mother World,” by Bruce and J. C. Wallis, all in this issue . . . 144 
pages of exciting science fiction! 

In the Spring — Summer Amazing Stories Quarterly - - - - 50c 



25c 


25c 


25c 


At All 

Newsstands 


Introductory Offer 

Five Issues of any one of our 
monthly publications for $1.00. 
Canada ond Foreign $1 JO. Send 
your remittance to Dept. ASM-2, 

Teck 

Publications 

Inc. 

2*3 West 39th St.] 
New York, N. Y. . 
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ing men and young men 
for good jobs in the Radio 
industry. Our growth has 
paralleled Radio's growth. 
iWe occupy three hundred 
times as much floor space 
now as we did when or¬ 
ganized in 1914. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON"”! 


1 will train you 

at home 


to fill a 


tonua 

giePtf 


Radio Job. 


If you are dissatisfied with 
your present job, if you are 
struggling: along in a rut with 
little or no prospect of anything 
better than a skinny pay envelope 
- 7 -clip the coupon NOW. Get my 
big FREE book on the oppor¬ 
tunities in Radio. Read how 
quickly you can learn at home in 


Free Book 
Tells Row 
[Mail Coupon! 


Made Me.ooo More 
In Radio 

“I can safely say that 
I have made $ 10,000 
more in Radio than I 
would have made if I 
had continued at my 
old job.'’ 

VICTOR L.OSGOOD 
St. Cloud Ave., 
West Orange, N. J. 


Jumped Iron *ss to 
Sioo a week 

“Before I entered 
Radio I was making 
$3S a week. I earned 
$110 in one week 
servicing and selling 
Radios. I owe my suc¬ 
cess to N.R.I. You 
started me off on the 
right foot.” 

J. A. VAUGHN, 
Grand Radio & 
App. Co.. 

3107 S. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MM extra in * months 


“In looking over my 
records I find I made 
$500 in my spare 
time in six months. 
My best week brought 
me $107. I have only 
one regret regarding 
your course—I should 
have taken it long ago.” 
HOYT MOORE, 

R. R. 3. Box 919, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


your spare time to be a Radio Expert—what good jobs my 
graduates have been getting—real jobs with real futures. 

Many Radio Experts Make $50 to $lOO a Week 

In about ten years the Radio Industry has grown from $2,000,000 
to hundreds of millions of dollars. Over 300,000 jobs have been 
created by this growth, and thousands more will be created by its 
continued development. Many men and young men with the right 
training—the kind of training I give you in the N.R.I. course— 
have stepped into Radio at two and three times their former salaries. 

Get Ready Now for Jobs Like These 

Broadcasting stations use engineers, operators, station managers, 
and pay up to $5,000 a year. Manufacturers continually employ 
testers, inspectors, foremen, engineers, service men, buyers, for 
jobs paying up to $6,000 a year. Radio operators on ships enjoy 
life, see the world, with board and lodging free, and get good pay 
besides. Dealers and jobbers employ service men, salesman, buy¬ 
ers, managers, and pay up to $100 a week. My book tells you 
about these and many other kinds of interesting Radio jobs. 

Many Make $5, $10, $15 a Week Extra 
in Spare Time Almost at Once 

The day you enroll with me I send you material which you 
should master quickly for doing 2S jobs common in most every 
neighborhood, for spare-time money. Throughout your course I 
send you information on servicing popular makes of sets. I give 
you the plans and ideas that have made $200 to $1,000 a year for 
N.R.I. men in their spare time. My course is famous as the 
course that pays for itself. 

Talking Movies, Television, Short-Wave Radio 

I Give Yon a Money Back Agreement 

Special training in Talking Movies, Television, and Home Tele- 
vision experiments, Short-Wave Radio, Radio's use in Aviation, 
Servicing and Merchandising Sets, Broadcasting, Commercial and 
Ship Stations are included. I am so sure that N.R.I-. can 
train you satisfactorily that I will agree in writing to refund every 
penny of your tuition if you are not satisfied with my Lesson and 
Instruction Service upon completion. 

64*page Book oS Information FREE 

Get your copy today. It’s free to all residents of the United 
States and Canada over 15 years old. It tells you where Radio’s 
good jobs are, what they pay, tells you about my courses, what 
others who have taken it are doing and making. Find out what 
Radio offers you without the slightest obligation. ACT NOW l 

J. E» SMITH, President 
National Radio Institute Dept* 33 AS 
Washington, D. C. 

Pioneer and World’s | 
Largest Home-Study Ra¬ 
dio training organization 
devoted entirely to train- 


for Broad Practical Experience 
Given Without Extra Charge 

My Course is not all theory. I’ll show 
you how to use my special Radio equip¬ 
ment for conducting experiments and build¬ 
ing circuits which illustrate important prin¬ 
ciples used in such well-known sets as West- 
inghouse, General Electric, Philco, R.C.A. 
Victor, Majestic, and others. You work out 
with your own hands many of the things you 
read in our lesson books. This is 50-50 method 
of training makes learning at home easy. Inter¬ 
esting, fascinating, intensely practical. You learn 
how sets work, why they work, how to make them 
work when they are out of 
order. Training like this 
shows up in your pay en¬ 
velope—when you graduate 
you have had training 
and experience—you're 
not simply looking 
for a job where you 
can get experience. 


With N.R.I. equipment you learn to build and 
thoroughly understand set testing equipment — you 
can use N.R.I. equipment in your spare time 
service work for extra money. 

I have doubled 
and tripled the 
salaries of many' 

Find out about 
this tested way 

,o b ig ££y 


J. E. SMITH, President 
National Radio Institute, Dept. 3BA2 
Washington, D. C. 

Send me your 64-page book, “Rich Rewards 
in Radio.” I understand this request does 
not obligate me. 


Name.. 


Address . 


City. . State.. 
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Easy as A*B*C 
to learn music this way 


J UST see how easy it is I The lines are 
always E-G-B-D-F. Memorize the sen¬ 
tence, "Every Good Boy De serves Eun” 
—and there you are. Whenever a note ap¬ 
pears on the first line, you know it is e. 
Whenever a note appears on the second 
line, you know it is g. 

And the spaces—just as easy to remember. 
The four spaces are always F-A-C-E. That 
spells "face”—simple enough to remember, 
isn’t it? Thus whenever a note appears in 
the first space, it is f. Whenever a note 
appears in the second space, it is a. 

You have learned something already! 
Isn’t it fun? You’ll just love learning music 
this fascinating way! No long hours of 
tedious practice. No dull and uninteresting 
scales. No "tricks” or “secrets”;—no theories 
—you learn to play real music from real 
notes. 

You don’t need a private teacher this 
pleasant way. In your own home, alone, 
without interruption or embarrassment, you 
study this fascinating, easy method of play¬ 
ing. Practice as much or as little as you 
like, to suit your own convenience, and en¬ 
joy every minute of it. 

You learn from the start—Previous 
training unnecessary 
So clear and simple are these fascinating 

"noMC lessons’’ 
that even a child 
can understand 
them. Yon do not 
lose a minute with 
unnecessary details 
— only the most 
essential orinciples 
are taught. Clear, 
concise, interesting 
and attractive — 
that is how each 
lesson is presented 
to you. And at 
an average cost of 
only a few pennies 
a day I 

You’ll be amazed 
at your progress I 
You "get on” so 
quickly, so easily, 
to everything that 



almost before you realize it you are playing tunes 
and melodies from notes. 


The surest way to popularity 

Don’t be just “another one of the guests” at 
the next party you go to. Be the center of attrac¬ 
tion! The most popular one at a party is always 
the person who can entertain—and there is no 
finer and more enjoyable kind of entertainment 
than music. 

Learn music this simple way and amaze your 
friends. Once you can play you will be surprised 
bow popular you become. In amateur bands and 
at parties you 11 find new pleasure and popularity. 

Never before have you had such a chance to 
become a good player—quickly—without a teach¬ 
er. And this method does not mean that you 
will be able merely to read notes and play a 
simple tune or two;—but it means you will become 
a capable and efficient player . Many of our pupils 
now have positions with professional bands and 
orchestras. 


No alibis now for not learning to 
play yonr favorite 
instrument 

Like having a phantom teacher at your side 
every minute, encouraging you, teaching you, 
smoothing the way so that it becomes so much 
easier, so much quicker for you to master your 
favorite musical instrument. 

You simply cannot go wrong. First you are 
told how a thing is done, then by graphic illus¬ 
trations and diagrams you are shown how, and 
when you play—you hear it. 

Don’t be afraid to begin your lessons at once. 
Over 600,000 people iearned to play this modern 


way—and found it as easy as A-B-C. Forget 
that old-fashioned idea that you need special 
‘‘talent.” Just read the list of instruments in 
the panel, decide which one you want to play, 
and the U. S. School will do the rest. And 
bear in mind, no matter which instrument you 
choose, t the cost in each case will average the 
same—just a few cents a day. No matter whether 
you are a mere beginner or' already a good per¬ 
former, you will be interested in learning about 
this newly perfected method. 


Send for our Free Book and 
Demonstration Lesson 

Our wonderful illustrated Free Book and our 
Free Demonstration Lesson explain all about this 
remarkable method. They prove just how anyone 
can learn to play his favorite instrument by note 
in almost no time and for just a fraction of what 
old, slow methods cost. The booklet will also tell 
you all about the amazing new Automatic Finger 
Control. 

Read the list of instruments in the panel, de¬ 
cide which you want to play, and the U. S. School 
of Music will do the rest. Act NOW. Clip and 
mail this coupon today, and the fascinating Free 
Book and Free Demonstration Lesson will be sent 
to you at once. No obligation. Instruments sup¬ 
plied when, needed, cash or credit. U. S. School 
of Music, 862 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Thirty-fifth Year (Established 1898) 
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Some Simple Laws in Nature 


By T. O’Conor Sloane, Ph.D. 


decimal system of numbers based upon the 
kSwh number ten is certainly a very poor one. The rea- 

jjGSjgH son' for such a criticism is that the number ten 
is divisible only by the number two and the number 
five. The number twelve is divisible by twice as 
Ifgfttc-aw Sal many numbers and is certainly amenable to treat¬ 
ment to a much higher degree than is the number 
ten. As far as we know the reason that we have the decimal 
system is because we have ten fingers calling the thumb a 
finger, so for the sake of arithmetic we might wish that we 
had the twelve appendages to our hands. The duodecimal system 
based on twelve would be far preferable to the decimal order, 
and it is rather curious that it seems to have a knack of making 
its appearance in present day arithmetic and in the various sub¬ 
divisions used by mankind in their statements of dimensions. 

Even the planetary system as affecting our earth brings us 
pretty close to the duodecimal order. The year has 365 days. 

If we could get rid of the five days it would be a complete duo¬ 
decimal number for 360 is divisible exactly by 12. We might 
say that the year contains twelve thirty-day months with a 
surplus of only five days. The surplus spoils it to a certain 
extent but so does the one day extra in February spoil the uni¬ 
formity of the years once every four revolutions of the earth 
around the sun. 

In a circle we have 360 degrees, again our duodecimal number, 
d for some unknown reason man has divided the Equator into 
teen degree divisions thus cutting the day into 24 equal parts 
—again the duodecimal standard. 

And now there is another sort of accidental relation in the 
duodecimal order. The apparent diameter of the sun is close 
to one-half of a degree. As it follows its apparent path around 
the earth the angular length of that path would be very close 
to 720 diameters so that the sun in its apparent lineal size falls 
very nicely into the duodecimal system. The same applies to 
the moon whose apparent angular size is about one-half of a 
degree. It seems a strange coincidence that the two heavenly 
bodies whose diameters can be measured with such accuracy 
should suffice as approximate integral divisors of the apparent 
path which they pursue. It is almost like having a mathemati¬ 
cian's protractor scale in the heavens. There are other curious 
numerical relations in the planetary system. For some reason 
each planet follows in its path the curve known as an ellipse. 

In the ellipse there are two points called the foci which deter¬ 
mine its contour. Each planet in the planetary system has its 
own ellipse and the sun occupies one focus of all of these ellipses 
One extreme of the ellipse is the circle, but no planet pursues 
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an absolutely circular path. It follows that the planetary bodies 
in their motion around the sun vary in their distance from it 
and the closer they are the faster they have to travel in order 
to generate centrifugal force to prevent them from falling into it. 

Many years ago a law curious for its simplicity was deter¬ 
mined as affecting or as describing these varying velocities of a 
planet. The radius vector is the line connecting the center of 
the planet with the center of the sun, of course, an imaginary 
line. The law is that in its motion the radii vectors of a planet 
must sweep over the same areas. 

This is a law curious in its simplicity, and in this rotation 
around the sun, maintaining their course by this extremely 
simple law of change of velocity, the planets protect themselves 
from annihilation, for if their rotation ceased they would fall 
into the sun, following at first one of the simplest of all laws, 
stating that bodies moved by a uniform force vary in speed 
with the time of falling. At the end of two seconds it will 
be falling twice as fast as at the end of one second. As the 
body approached the sun the attracting force would increase, 
so that the law of acceleration at constant force would no longer 
apply. Galileo never evolved the law of the acceleration of 
falling bodies, though he did find out by experiments that the 
rate of fall of a body was independent of its weight. This 
last named law is one of the simple laws of nature. Think 
how complicated it would be if in calculations about falling 
bodies we would have to combat the law that a little thing 
would fall more slowly than a large one. So here again nature 
helps us by her simplicity, but lest it should be too easy, permits 
the resistance of the air to affect the rate of fall of bodies so 
that other things being equal, the smaller body will really fall 
more slowly. Galileo’s discovery applies to falling in a vacuum 
and in his experiments, the conditions were such that the re¬ 
sistance of the air counted for very little and was neglected or 
unknown in determining the law. 

Now returning to our planetary system we have Bode’s law 
which can be found in any book on astronomy and is a wonder¬ 
fully simple statement of the relative distances of the planets 
from the sun. It expresses them as a very simply derived 
arithmetical relation and cotnes astonishingly close to the truth, 
but falling down in the case of Neptune. 

The fact that the earth is almost an exact sphere reduces 
the calculations such as used by navigators to simple proposi¬ 
tions in spherical trigonometry and tells the navigator how to 
determine his shortest path. All his work is made very simple 
by the fact that the earth can be taken as a sphere. Its sym¬ 
metry is his great help. 
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r f^HE second part of this serial brings it to a conclusion in this number. It 
J. is a wonderful detail of the experience of our explorers in the Palace of 
El Dorado and through the rivers and jungles of South America. It is a true 
study or presentation of the explorer’s life. 


Illustrated by MOREY 


What Went Before: 

T WO friends, one an archaeologist and the other a mining 
engineer, determined to take a trip into the Jangles of the 
north of South America. The incitement was some golden orna¬ 
ments which the archaeologist has received from that region, and 
without knowing it they find themselves following the example 
of the explorers of the days of Queen Elizabeth and unwittingly 
go in search of El Dorado. A wonderful presentation of their 
adventures in South America among the different tribes of 
Indians follows, and while the Indians are all friendly at first 
there Is the ever-present danger of an outbreak, so that in a 
tense they are living on the edge of a volcano, as the proverbial 
safing goes. An outbreak finally occurs daring a period _ of 
drunken revelry. They have seen gold used almost in profusion 
by the Indians for their personal adornment; however, the 
source of this gold is a secret known only to the Chief Medicine 
Man. But at last trouble occurs, brought on by the killing of 
one of the Indian tribe by the explorers’ guide. This starts an 
avenger, the remorseless “kenaima,” and they are forced to flee 
for their lives. Two of the guides are murdered by the kenaima, 
leaving the two men with only Joseph, the faithful^ Indian guide. 
Joseph makes a bark canoe, a "woodskin” as it is called, and 
they take to that and go down the rivers. Even their course 
along the streams is not free from molestation, as they are 
followed along the banks by savages of a strange appearance, 
and eventually they reach in safety a ruinous city uninhabited 
and which they believe has been, in the dim past, shaken to 
its foundations by a giant meteor. They start to explore the 
ancient ruined city, commenting on what the people were like 
who had built it, when they are startled by a short, half- 
smothered cough from a darkened recess. 

PART II 
Conclusion 

ALL three stood transfixed, listening, filled with 
a strange sensation of superstitious dread. 
I 1 Then, once again, the cough sounded from 

[ % the darkness, and Belmont’s straining eyes 

discerned an indistinct figure moving stealth¬ 
ily in the room. Gripping Thornton’s arm, he pointed, 
speechless, at the ghostly form. 

Then Joseph’s voice broke the spell. "Tigrel” he 
exclaimed. “Me smellum. Look seeum eyes!” It 


was a jaguar, the “tigre” of the Spanish Americans. 

In the blackness two greenish luminous spots glowed, 
and without stopping to think of consequences, Bel¬ 
mont raised his gun and fired. There was a deafening 
roar as the building reverberated to the report, bits 
of masonry came rattling down, and there was an aw¬ 
ful, terrifying scream as Belmont was knocked head- 
over-heels by a huge black creature that catapulted out 
of the darkness. The engineer scrambled to his feet 
unhurt, but gasping. Thornton, too, was just rising 
from where he had fallen, and the Indian was seated 
a few feet away, gazing about in a dazed manner. 

“What the—” began Belmont, and then gave a lusty 
shout. “Got him 1” he cried, and sprang forward. 
Stretched upon the floor beyond Joseph, was an im¬ 
mense black jaguar. 

“And you came blamed near getting all of us, too,” 
growled Thornton. “For heaven’s sake, don’t ever fire 
that blunderbuss in these ruins again. You came near 
bringing the whole place tumbling about our heads. 
My heart stood still when the stones began to rattle 
down.” 

“Hanged if I thought of that,” said Belmont con¬ 
tritely. ‘Til be more careful in future. Say, are 
jaguars edible? Seems to me I haven’t eaten for a 
week.” 

Thornton laughed. "I guess they’re edible,” he re¬ 
plied, “but scarcely palatable. We’ll have to make the 
best of it, however, and be satisfied with jaguar steaks 
for our lunch.” 

Joseph dragged the big cat to the door, and was busy 
skinning the beast while the two white men went in 
search of fuel. 

“We’ll have to go outside the city for firewood,” said 
Thornton, after they had hunted about for some time. 
“There’s not a stick in the whole town.” 

“There are trees over beside the river,” said Bel- 
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The head of the golden idol was that of a 
jaguar; but instead of the feline teeth, the 
ofened mouth seemed to threaten us with 
its cavernous expanse. In one hand thi 
image held a carved staff, the other grasped 
a golden club, while a third arm sprouting 
from the breast supported a golden swastika 
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mont. “But it will be easier to carry the meat there 
than to bring fuel back here. Besides, we’ll be near 
water. Come on, Joseph, bring along some of that 
meat.” 

The three men were not, however, compelled to test 
the edible qualities of jaguar flesh. As they entered the 
thicket a flock of tinamous* whirred up, and three of 
the birds fell to Belmont’s gun. 

“We won’t starve, at any rate,’’ he remarked, as he 
retrieved the birds. “I’ll bet this valley is full of game, 
and plenty of fish in the river and lake. Not a bad 
place to stop in for a while. There may be treasure 
in the city, and there is a fortune in gold over the ridge 
to be had for the picking. I’m for staying right here 
for the present.” 

“It suits me,” assented Thronton. "I’d like nothing 
better than to thoroughly explore the place and study 
the architecture. Perhaps there’s treasure, and per¬ 
haps not. But there are plenty of archeological trophies. 
And if we can get away from here in a woodskin, there’s 
no reason why we shouldn’t carry quite a fortune in 
gold with us.” 

“I’m coming back to make a grand clean-up,” de¬ 
clared the engineer. “That meteor opened up a vein 
that’s a regular bonanza. Ned, old man, I’ll take back 
all I ever said about this expedition being a failure. 
We’ve struck it rich.” 

With their lunch over, the three returned to the city, 
and once more wandered about the streets and buildings. 

“There’s plenty of good material lying about,” re¬ 
marked the engineer, “and a lot of these houses could 
be repaired and used. Won’t the old fellows, who built 
this place, turn over in their graves, if they should see 
it made over into an up-to-date mining camp?” 

“I object,” declared Thornton. “You can take the 
gold and welcome, but I claim the city as my share. It’s 
not going to be disturbed if I have my way. It’s too 
valuable scientifically.” 

The other laughed. “Oh, all right,” he agreed. 
"You're welcome to the old place. I expect it’ll be 
cheaper to build corrugated iron and wooden shacks, 
anyway. These buildings are too blamed well put to¬ 
gether to tear down.” 

As Belmont spoke, Thornton stopped and very care¬ 
fully examined a low bush sprouting from a crevice 
between the stones. 

“Hmm, what do you make of that?” Thornton 
queried, turning to the engineer. 

Belmont looked closely at the shrub. Concealed 
among its leaves was the main stem, which very obvi¬ 
ously had been cut off. 

“I’ll be damned!” he ejaculated. “Someone has 
chopped it off. But of course that’s impossible.” 

“Is it?” said Thornton, looking at his companion with 
a strange expression on his features. “I’m beginning to 
think that nothing is impossible here. That lantana 
bush has been cut off, and what is more, it’s been cut 
recently—within a few weeks at the longest. Frank, 
human beings have been in this city within the month. 
For all I know they may be here now. The Lord alone 
knows what we may run into at any moment 1” 

Belmont whistled. “Great Scott, you don’t mean those 
black cannibals may be here ?” 

“I don’t know what to think,” confessed the other. 

* Ad edible, highly appreciated game bird, resembling the partridge 
and sometimes called by that name. It is closely related to the gallinaceous 
birds (chickens). 


“But whatever happens or whoever we see, don’t shoot, 
unless to save our lives. Hold on! What’s this?” 

Again he halted, knelt down, and examined the stone 
pavement. “Here’s more proof," he announced, point¬ 
ing to a crack between the blocks where fresh earth 
showed. “Believe it or not, Frank, this street has been 
weeded. Look, there’s the dry grass that was pulled 
from between the stones. No wonder the city is not 
overrun with jungle The vegetation has been destroyed 
as fast as it grew. Ghosts or spirits don’t chop down 
bushes nor pull up weeds. Men of some kind are 
caring for this city. It’s darned mysterious, but an 
indisputable fact.” 

“Peai 1” exclaimed Joseph, who had remained silently 
gazing at the evidences of human beings’ presence. “Me 
tellum this place plenty peai.” 

Thornton glanced searchingly at the Indian. “There’s 
something back of all this,” he declared. “I’ll wager 
you Indians know more about this place than you admit 
or than we think.” Then addressing Joseph, he asked: 
“What you sabby? How come you sabby him peai? 
You sabby this place plenty long time, me say.” 

The Indian’s eyes shifted uneasily, and he shuffled 
first one foot and then the other on the pavement. “No 
sabby long time,” he replied at last. “All same, him 
peai. Me C’rilit’an Buckman. Me fadder same way. 
All same, me fadder say long time gone this place peai. 
Long time gone one feller gold-man liveum this side. 
He same like God for Buckmen that time. Me sabby 
mebbe plenty Buckmen mebbe still likeum gold-man for 
god all this time. Gold-man plenty peai this place, one 
time. Where he liveum plenty peai same way.” 

“Same old El Dorado yam,” announced the explorer 
with a disappointed sigh. “It doesn’t throw any light 
on the present mystery.” 

“I’m not so sure about that,” declared the other. “It 
seems to me that talky-talky is kind of a limited lingo; 
but I think I get Joseph's idea. He means that some 
of the heathen Indians still think this place holy or 
sacred or taboo or something of the sort, and that 
some of them may hang around, kow-towing to El 
Dorado’s home town just because he lived in it once.” 

“Of course that’s what he means,” agreed die ex¬ 
plorer. “But that doesn’t tell us who have been taking 
care of it And it doesn’t explain why, ff Indians care 
for it and worship here, there are none here now. The 
only solution I can think of is that they don’t live in 
this valley, but come here at certain definite periods to 
worship and clean things up.” 

“Perhaps old Billikins was the lad who weeded the 
place,” suggested the engineer.” 

“I’ll wager he wasn’t the only peaiman who knew of 
it,” declared Thornton. “It’s more than probable that 
every medicine-man in Guiana knows the spot. To 
them it’s like Mecca to the Mohammedans, and nothing 
on earth would induce them to divulge the secret of its 
existence to the whites.” 

“Likely as not," agreed the other. “I said I’d swal¬ 
low anything after what I’ve seen. Hello, here’s the 
end of Main Street with the Town Hall just where it 
should be.” 

They had come to the end of the avenue, and were 
facing a massive building just ahead. 

“And the road leads straight into the ‘Town Hall’ as 
you call it,” observed the explorer. “You’re not so far 
off either, old man. That building is a temple of some 
sort. There may be interesting things inside.” 


THE TREASURE OF THE GOLDEN GOD 
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A short flight of huge stone steps led from the end of 
the street to an enormous doorway, and Thornton called 
Belmont’s attention to the fact that the portal was wider 
at top than at bottom. 

"Looks botton-side up,” commented the engineer. 

“It has some significance,” explained the explorer. 
"The walls also lean out, as did those of the build¬ 
ing back there where you shot the jaguar. But all the 
others have perpendicular walls. Probably it’s symbolic 
of sacred buildings.” 

They had now entered the doorway and found them¬ 
selves in a short passage ending in a second flight of 
steps. Mounting these, they reached the top and halted, 
thunderstruck at the sight which greeted them. 

They stood upon the threshold of an enormous room, 
the walls and floors of which were of dark-green pol¬ 
ished stone, and illuminated only by a single slit-like 
window in the eastern wall. The chamber was in the 
form of a gigantic swastika,* and in its centre, facing 
the door and window, seated upon a throne of black 
stone, sat a gigantic human figure of burnished gold. 

“El Dorado himself!” half-whispered Belmont, when 
at last he found his voice. 

“Yes. the Gilded One in very truth!” assented Thorn¬ 
ton. 

Joseph, however, said not a word. He was pros¬ 
trate on the floor in adoration. 

“Lord, what a chunk of gold!” gasped Belmont. 
“That is,” he added, “if he is gold.” 

“No doubt of that,” declared Thornton. "No other 
metal would have remained untarnished for centuries. 
Perhaps not solid gold, possibly thin plates over stone, 
or even hollow. We’ll have a look.” 

Stepping across the temple floor, the two approached 
the golden idol. At first glance it had appeared human 
in form, but as they took in the details they discovered 
that it was a grotesque combination of man and beast. 
The head was that of a jaguar; but instead of the felines 
teeth, the opened mouth seemed to threaten us with its 
cavernous expanse. In one hand the image held a 
carved staff, the other grasped a golden club, while a 
third arm, sprouting from the breast, supported a 
golden swastika. The body and legs were human, al¬ 
though curiously distorted and decorated. 

The Indian, who had now risen and had followed 
the white men, edged away to one side instead of ap¬ 
proaching the idol from the front, and stood awed and 
silent in the farthest alcove or arm of the swastika¬ 
shaped room. Once they had recovered from their 
first amazement, Thornton and Belmont began to ex¬ 
amine the gold god that towered for a dozen feet above 
their heads. 

Suddenly the explorer caught sight of some objects 
resting upon the black throne at the idol’s feet. 

"Look at these!” he cried excitedly. “Flowers and 
fruits. Offerings to the god. They’re wilted and rot¬ 
ten, but they have not been here long. Hello, here’s 
something else!” 

Poking among the decayed flowers, he drew out 
an elaborately carved wooden club. 

"I don’t know what tribe it belongs to,” he muttered, 
examining the weapon. “But I’d like to know. It 
might solve the mystery of the identity of those who 
visit this place.” 


T? 1 * swastika is a very ancient symbol of uncertain significance. It Is 
traced Back to the bronze age. It is detected in the remains of ancient 
I roy. Jfie bronze age is supposed to have antedated the historical age. 


"Here, Joseph,” he continued, as he stepped from the 
throne and started towards the motionless Indian. "You 
sabby what Buckmen makeum this?” 

Meanwhile, Belmont, who had no interest whatever 
in ethnological problems, had clambered up on the 
throne and was tapping and examining the metal sur¬ 
face of the idol trying to determine if it was solid gold, 
the while mentally appraising its bullion value. 

“Isn’t he the ugly old boy ?” he exclaimed, as at close 
quarters he looked at the repulsive features of the 
image. “Talk about those black cannibals! This chap’s 
got them beat a mile for downright, cussed ugliness.” 

Then the third arm with its shield-like swastika at¬ 
tracted his attention, and reaching up, he grasped the 
superfluous limb. “Shake,” old top,” he cried humor¬ 
ously. “Glad to meet you’ I’m-” The next instant 

he dropped the arm as though he had received an elec¬ 
tric shock. The massive metal limb had swung down¬ 
wards at his touch. 

“By Jove!” he shouted, “Look here, Ned. This ex¬ 
tra arm is loose.” As he spoke, he peered around the 
idol to catch a glimpse of his companions. His foot 
slipped, he clutched wildly at the projecting arm, and 
the limb swung down and outward with his weight. As 
it did so, an incredible thing happened. Thornton and 
Joseph, together with the floor whereon they stood, shot 
swiftly to one side and vanished! Only a blank dark- 
green wall was visible where the two had been but a 
moment before. 

Amazed, stunned, uncomprehending, Belmont stared 
at the spot where the two had been, speechless, utterly 
bereft of his senses. It was so sudden, so incredible, so 
terrifying, that he seemed paralyzed, unable to move 
or to utter a sound. Then, as the enormity of the 
catastrophe dawned upon him, he leaped down, and 
dashing across the floor, beat his fists upon the cold 
stone wall and shouted madly, calling his companions’ 
names until he was hoarse. 

But no answer, no sound, no reply came from the 
massive blocks of green stone. Only the echoes of his 
own voice mocked him. His friends were gone. They 
had been swallowed up, wiped out of existence in some 
weird, inexplicable, mysterious manner, and he was 
alone. Alone with that awful, hideous image in the 
ruined city of the dead. 

With full realization of his overwhelming loss and 
absolute helplessness, came an overpowering insane, 
terrible hatred of the golden idol, and a ghastly, super¬ 
stitious terror of the bestial thing. Cursing, he turned 
and rushed madly for the temple door, his one thought 
to reach the open air and escape from the dismal tomb¬ 
like place. But the next second, he uttered a mad de¬ 
spairing yell. There was no door. The walls rose 
smooth and unbroken from floor to summit. No crev¬ 
ice, no crack gave a hint as to where the door had 
been. He was caged, trapped, imprisoned, and he flung 
himself upon the stone floor, utterly hopeless and beaten. 

Suddenly Belmont started. Trembling with mingled 
hopes and fears, he raised his head. His ears had 
caught the faint sounds of voices. Whether they were 
those of friends or foes he could not know. Then 
again he heard the sound, and with a glad cry sprang 
to his feet. The voice was unmistakable, it was Thorn¬ 
ton’s. 

"Hello, Frank,” came in muffled, far away words. 
“We’re all right. Can you see me? I’m looking 
straight at you.” A merry laugh followed. 
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Belmont stared wildly about the vast room, mystified 
and perplexed. The words had come apparently from 
the centre of the temple; but there was no sign of the 
explorer. 

“Hell, no!” he cried impatiently. “I can’t see you. 
Where in thunder are you? What’s happened?" 

“We’re here,” came the answer with a chuckle of 
amusement. “Inside of El Dorado. Climb up and 
you’ll see me. I don’t know what happened any more 
than you do. First thing we knew we were shot into a 
small chamber with a flight of steps leading to a pas¬ 
sage. We hurried along, hoping to find a way out, and 
catne to a second stairway which brought us up here 
inside of the idol. You must have touched a secret 
spring or lever that started some sort of mechanism.” 

While Thornton had been speaking, Belmont had 
hurried to the golden image and had climbed up until 
he could peer into the horrible mouth. There was a 
small opening in the throat, and from this issued the 
explorer’s words. But the aperture was too small and 
dark to permit Belmont to see the other’s face. 

“Great Scott!” he cried, as Thornton finished speak¬ 
ing. “It must have been the idol’s arm. I grabbed it 
when I slipped and pulled it down. The door of this 
confounded place has shut tighter than a drum, too.” 

“That’s it,” declared Thornton. “The arm must be 
the lever connected with machinery inside here. “Wait 
a moment until I have a look.” 

Belmont could hear his friend moving about within 
the idol. “I’ve found it,” Thornton announced pres¬ 
ently. “There is a lever in here with a chain hanging 
down to some place below. Move the arm up again, 
slowly, and we’ll see what happens.” 

Belmont grasped the arm and slowly pushed it up¬ 
ward. It moved easily, and as he lifted it with one hand 
he glanced at the back of the room and at the wall 
where the entrance had been. Slowly and silently por¬ 
tions of the apparently solid stone walls moved, the 
door was exposed, and an opening also appeared where 
Thornton and Joseph had stood when they had dis¬ 
appeared. 

“I’ll be hanged!” cried the engineer. “The door’s 
half open, and there’s a hole in the back of the room.” 

“Will the arm stay where it is?” queried Thornton. 

Very cautiously Belmont released his hold and the 
gold arm remained motionless. “Yes,” he replied. “It 
doesn’t move unless I push it.” 

“Good,” said the explorer. “We’ll come out. Bet¬ 
ter hold that arm though and don’t let it move. It 
might slip, and I don’t fancy being nipped by those 
moving walls.” 

The words ceased, and Belmont, holding the idol’s 
third arm in place, waited anxiously for his compan¬ 
ions to reappear. Minute after minute passed; he be¬ 
came nervous and trembled with fear that something 
had gone wrong. Then he heard the sounds of foot¬ 
steps, and Thornton and Joseph stepped out from the 
opening in the rear of the room. 

Belmont dropped the arm, leaped to the floor and 
hurried to them. “Thank God you’re all right!" he 
cried fervently. “I felt certain that something else had 
happened to you in this devilish place.” 

“It took us longer to get out than to get in,” replied 
the explorer. “There are several passages down there 
and we had trouble in finding the right one. It’s too 
bad you had such a beastly scare, old man.” 

“It was more than beastly,” declared Belmont. “I 


never thought I'd ever see either of you again. I 
couldn’t imagine what had happened, and when I lost 
my head and rushed for the door and found it gone, I 
went all to pieces. It was the confounded uncanniness 
of it all.” 

“I don’t blame you,” said Thornton. “It’s a wonder¬ 
fully clever piece of work—the machinery down be¬ 
low. Whoever built this place was an expert engi¬ 
neer and mechanic. But I presume it’s very simple at 
that. The amazing tiling is that any sort of machinery 
should remain in working order through all the cen¬ 
turies that must have passed since it was last in use.” 

Climbing upon the throne, Thornton moved the 
arm to its original position, and then descending, ex¬ 
amined the door and the spot where he had first stood 
with Joseph. Then, returning, he pulled the arm down. 
Instantly the door closed and a strip of floor slid into 
the aperture, while the opposite wall moved forward 
and closed the opening. There was no jar, Oo Jolt, not 
a sound, as the ponderous masses of masonry were 
shifted, and the closest scrutiny failed to reveal the 
joints cleverly concealed amid the intricate carvings 
that covered the stone work. 

“It’s devilish interesting,” declared Belmont. “Let’s 
have a look around down below'. I’d like to see how the 
thing works. And besides, if the folks who lived here 
had any treasure, I’ll bet they hid it down in the cellar.” 

The explorer hesitated. “We’ll have to wedge that 
arm in place before we try it,” he said. “A jar or jolt 
might shut the place up forever with us inside like rats 
in a trap.” 

“And how about those chaps who put the bouquet 
at old El Dorado’s feet?” suggested Belmont. “Isn’t 
there a chance that they might drop in and shut us up 
purposely ?” 

“No danger of that,” declared Thornton. “It was in 
order to prevent unexpected visitors from entering the 
temple that the door was arranged to shut when the 
vault opens. The priests of the place didn’t want to 
be interrupted and didn’t want outsiders to know the 
secrets of the place.” 

By means of Joseph’s bow'string, the arm was tied 
securely in place so that the secret aperture was partly 
open and permitted the men to pass through. Belmont 
had expected to find the underground passage dark and 
damp, but to his surprise he found it light enough to 
distinguish surroundings, and an investigation showed 
that narrow shafts extended downward from the roof 
of the temple through the walls. Thornton led the way 
to the stairs under the idol, and Belmont climbed up and 
peered through the mouth of the image as had the 
others. Then, having satisfied his curiosity, he and 
Thornton began to examine the machinery which 
operated the moving walls. By following the massive 
chain that hung from the inner part of the arm they 
found a bewildering maze of shafts, levers and chains. 
Belmont, however, declared that the whole affair was 
very simple. 

“It’s a sort of Spanish-windlass arrangement,” he 
explained, “but in combination with duplex levers care¬ 
fully balanced and adjusted by counter-weights and a 
toggle. I wonder what the metal is. It looks like 
bronze.” 

Thornton laughed heartily. “You’re a fine one,” he 
exclaimed. “You’ve been looking for treasure, and 
you don’t recognize it when it’s under your eyes. Those 
things are all gold, man!” 
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"No!” cried the engineer, unable to believe that 
Thornton was in earnest. "Quit trying to kid me, Ned. 
Gold is far too soft for such purposes.” 

"When pure, yes,” assented the other. “But this is 
some alloy. I examined the chain when I was in here 
before, and I’ll swear that it’s gold. You’re a fine 
metallurgist, Frank, not to remember that gold alloyed 
with certain metals—iridium for example, perhaps with 
platinum, can be made almost as hard as iron.” 

“Platinum!” shrieked Belmont. “Why, man alive, 
if all this machinery is just gold it’s worth millions. 
But if there’s platinum with it—good Lord, Ned, you’ll 
have me looney in a minute!” 

Almost feverishly Belmont examined the ponderous 
mechanism, following chains where they led from a 
lighted into a dark tunnel, trying to compute the weights 
of the various parts and their incredible value in terms 
of dollars. 

"Well, I’ll be hanged!” he cried out suddenly. “Don’t 
tell me those old heathens didn’t know a thing or two. 
No wonder the walls slid easily. They run on ball 
bearings!” 

He had crawled through the tunnel into a fair sized, 
dimly-lit room, hewn in the solid rock, and as the 
others joined him, all saw that the moving sections of 
walls rested on runners of yellow metal, which in turn 
bore on metal spheres resting in metal grooves. 

“Marvelous!” cried the explorer. “This city was 
built by an undreamed-of race, a race that was familiar 
with many of our most modern mechanical principles 
and discoveries. It outdoes anything ever before dis¬ 
covered in the entire world.” 

“I’ll say it does,” the other agreed. “Why, man, 
there are millions in bullion in these alone.” 

“And worth far more as archeological specimens,” 
said Thornton quietly. 

"Archeology be damned!” exploded Belmont. 
“Didn’t you agree we were to go fifty-fifty on whatever 
gold we found?” 

“On raw gold, yes,” replied the explorer. “But the 
bargain was that I was to have all gold ornaments and 
other manufactured articles for specimens.” 

Belmont straightened up and grinned ruefully. “You 
win,” he admitted. “But it looks as if there is about a 
thousand times as much manufactured gold as there is 
raw metal. But, good Lord, there’s plenty for us both.” 

Thornton burst into hearty laughter. “I guess we 
needn’t worry,” he said. “We’ll have to leave the idol 
and all this machinery where it is, anyhow. And you’re 
the one who wins. You can take along all the nug¬ 
gets we can carry.” 

As they had been speaking, they had retraced their 
way to the main passage and had entered the first open¬ 
ing they came to. It was a narrow hallway ending in a 
large vault or chamber, and piled high around the sides 
of the room were countless irregular objects gleaming 
faintly in the dim light. 

"Holy Moses!” fairly shouted Belmont as he saw 
the things. "Talk about treasure! Man, man, am I 
seeing things? Why, there are tons and tons of ingots 
here. Millions, Ned, millions!” 

“I haven’t a doubt of it,” assented Thornton, with¬ 
out the least excitement in his voice. “We’ve found 
the treasure vault of El Dorado. I expected we would 
from the moment I set my eyes on the city. But 
wouldn’t poor old Sir Walter Raleigh have gloated 
over this?” 


“Not a gol-darned bit more than I’m gloating,” de¬ 
clared the engineer. “Whew! it makes my head swim. 
And, hang it all, we can’t carry it off either.” 

“We can return for it, however,” Thornton re¬ 
minded him. "It’s safer in this secret vault than in any 
bank.” 

“Yes, I guess that’s so,” admitted Belmont. “It’s 
been here a long time and I reckon a few weeks or 
months more won’t hurt it. Come on, let’s see if 
there’s more.” 

Turning, they entered the next room. This was 
smaller, and while no ingots were stored within it, 
there were several open stone chests along the walls. 
Hurrying to the nearest, Belmont glanced within it. 

“Moons!” he cried. “Here’s your loot, Ned. This 
chest is filled to the brim with the gold crescents the 
Indians wore in their noses. This place must have been 
the headquarters for the jewelry trade in the old days.” 

Every chest was, they found, filled with the gold 
moons and other golden ornaments, and Belmont com¬ 
menced filling his pockets with them. 

“I can carry these off, anyway,” he muttered. 
“They’re as good as double-eagles and easier to gather 
than nuggets. I guess there are enough of them, so you 
won’t mind.” 

“Better wait until we’re ready to leave the city,” 
suggested Thornton. “There is no use carrying all that 
extra weight about with you. Besides, there are still 
other passages to explore. You may find still greater 
treasures.” 

“Right you are,” agreed the engineer, as he began 
dumping all but a few of the moons out of his pockets. 
"But the sight of all this gold has nearly driven me 
crazy.” 

The next vault was empty, and only one more doorway 
could be seen along the passage. Passing through this, 
they were surprised to find that instead of a room there 
was a narrow winding passageway leading into stygian 
blackness. 

“I wonder where this goes,” muttered Thornton, as 
he led the way, feeling with outstretched hands along 
the walls and carefully testing each step as he advanced. 
“I wish I had a torch,” he added. 

"It would be the devil of a place in which to get lost,” 
rumbled Belmont from the darkness. 

“No danger of that,” the other assured him. “The 
wall is unbroken, and we can readily feel our way back.” 

Presently a glimmer of light showed ahead. “We’re 
coming out somewhere,” remarked Belmont. “There 
are steps ahead there by the light.” 

The stairs were narrow and steep, and as the men 
ascended them towards the light, which came from above, 
they paused frequently to rest and regain their breaths. 
Once, as they paused, Belmont looked back and saw 
Joseph toiling up the stairway, “Hello,” he exclaimed. 
"What the deuce is Joseph carrying?” 

Then, as he realized what it was, he burst out laugh¬ 
ing. "By Jove, it’s one of those gold-bricks!” he cried. 
“He seems to have been cured of his fear of the place 
being peai.” 

The Indian, catching the engineer’s meaning, grinned 
sheepishly. “Me tellum mebbe peai,” he explained. 
“Mebbe peai, how can tell? All same, me sabby this 
feller catchum plenty money bimeby.” 

The two white men fairly roared with laughter. “Bully 
for you, Joseph!” shouted Belmont. “You’ve an eye 
for the main chance all right.” 
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"Talk about the Scotch,” exclaimed Thornton. 
“Joseph is as canny as the best of them. But he’s got 
some job on his hands, if he intends carrying that ingot 
with him wherever he goes.” 

Resuming their climb, they at last reached the head 
of the stairs and found themselves in a small room into 
which the sunlight was streaming through a rough hole 
broken in the masonry. Thornton stepped to the aper¬ 
ture and glanced out. 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!” he ejaculated. “I never would 
have guessed it. I'll wager you anything you wish that 
you don’t know where we are, Frank.” 

Belmont stepped to Thornton's side and uttered an 
exclamation of surprise and wonder. Beneath them was 
a spacious room, and, lying on the floor in plain view, 
was the jaguar’s skin. They were gazing through the 
opening in the cornice made by the meteor in the room 
where Belmont had killed the beast. 

“It’s darned funny and interesting, but devilishly 
disappointing,” declared the engineer. “Who’d have 
thought that after all that long liard climb we’d just 
come out here? The fellows who made that tunnel 
were either crazy or practical jokers. I’ll take back 
what I said about their having brains. What’s the use 
of such a fool idea?” 

“I presume this building was a sort of annex to the 
temple,” replied the explorer. “Probably the priests 
would disappear from the temple and reappear mys¬ 
teriously here, or vice-versa. Or it may be that they 
kept watch of what was going on from peep-holes up 
here and from the idol’s mouth. Or again, they may 
have worked an oracle stunt, much as did the old Greeks 
and Romans. Odd, though, that there doesn’t appear 
to be any means of descending directly from here. 
We’ll have to retrace our way. It’s getting late so we’d 
better hustle and find a place to camp.” 

Back down the long stairway and through the dark 
tunnel the three made their way. They reached the 
passage beneath the idol; once more came out in the 
temple, and Belmont, detaching the string that held the 
idol’s arm, moved the limb downward and leaped to 
the floor. 

“Now for a hunt, a fine dinner and a quiet night.” 
he said. “I’ve seen enough to call It the end of a per¬ 
fect day." 

Leaving the streets, they hunted through the thickets. 
But it was some time before they found game in the 
shape of several quail, which Belmont shot. As the 
two white men built a fire and cooked their evening 
meal, Joseph, with bow and arrows, searched for fish 
in the river, and by the time the quail were broiled, he 
returned with two fine pocu* fish. 

“I suppose we’re foolish, not to sleep in one of the 
buildings,” remarked Thornton, as they ate. “It will 
be cold out here without coverings, and it may rain.” 

“Nix on the ruins for me,” declared the engineer. 
“I’m not nervous and I’m not afraid of ghosts, but 
somehow, I’d feel as if I were sleeping in a graveyard 
or a tomb if I slept in that city.” 

“I feel a bit that way myself,” confessed the other. 
“It’s strange that I should, too. I’ve slept in ruins be¬ 
fore, and I’ve never felt the same sensations. I pre¬ 
sume it’s the mystery of those human beings having 
been here. Well, if we keep a good fire going, we can 
manage. It isn’t the first time we have slept in the open, 
and it won’t be the last.” 

* A food full confuted to Africa and South America. 


Joseph had gathered palm leaves and had constructed 
a rude shelter which would serve to keep off possible 
showers, and a layer of the same leaves had been spread 
upon the earth. The tired men stretched themselves out 
and itr a moment Thornton was snoring lustily, while 
the regular breathing of the Indian proved him to be 
dead to the world. Belmont was tired and drowsy, 
but he could not fall asleep. He was keyed up, nervous, 
and started at every faint sound from the river or 
thickets. From the ruined city came indistinct noises 
for which he could not account, and he found himself 
listening with straining ears, peering into the darkness, 
his scalp a-tingle, and his pulses throbbing, as if ex¬ 
pecting something to happen. And he could not pre¬ 
vent his mind from dwelling on memories of the black 
cannibals, the horrible sight of the peaiman’s roasting 
body, and other unpleasant matters. But at last, by a 
tremendous effort of will, and cursing himself for his 
foolishness, he turned over, closed his eyes and dozed 
off. 

Suddenly he jerked upright. Something had aroused 
him again. Vaguely in his mind he seemed to have 
heard a strange humming sound. Then, before he had 
fully regained his senses, there was a deafening crash 
from the distance, followed by a faint, far-away scream. 

“For God’s sake, Ned, wake up!” he shouted, shak¬ 
ing the explorer. 

“Wha-what’s the matter?” demanded the other sleep¬ 
ily, as he sat up rubbing his eyes. 

“Damned if I know,” replied Belmont. “Something 
woke me—some strange noise. Then there was a ter¬ 
rific crash and a scream.” 

“And you rouse me out of a fine sleep for that!” ex¬ 
claimed Thornton disgustedly. “Just a tree falling 
somewhere, or perhaps some old wall in the city.” 

“But some one screamed,” persisted the engineer, 
“and there was a darned queer humming noise, too.” 

“Just the crackling of branches as the tree fell,” 
yawned Thornton. “And the yowl of some beast 
frightened by it. For heaven’s 9ake, go to sleep.” 

“Me sabby tree makeum fall,” muttered Joseph, who 
had also been aroused. “Me hearum.” 

Chagrined that he had let his nerves get the best of 
him, Belmont again threw himself down, but while 
his comrades were soon sleeping soundly, he re¬ 
mained awake. How long he lay there, peering into 
the darkness he never knew. Suddenly he started up. 
His tensed ears had caught the sound of a breaking 
branch, the noise of some creature forcing its way 
through the brush. 

Grasping his gun, he listened, ready for action. Then 
another sound issued from the darkness—the panting, 
labored breath of some creature, and hurried footsteps 
seemingly close at hand. Not knowing what to expect, 
Belmont rose silently and peered searcbingly in the di¬ 
rection of the sounds, his gun cocked and ready. The 
next instant the surrounding thicket parted, a dark 
form cowered in the shadows, and Belmont threw up 
his gun. Before he could pull the trigger, there was a 
frightened cry and the lurking figure sprang forward 
into the moonlight. 

Belmont stood gaping, round eyed, with sagging jaw, 
trembling from head to foot at thought of how near 
he had been to shooting. Before him stood a human 
being. It was no Indian, for it was clad in khaki shirt 
and breeches, the garments torn and ragged. The gun 
dropped from the engineer’s nerveless hands, and as 
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the strange figure lurched towards him, he uttered a 
strange astounded, inarticulate cry. The face, white in 
the moonlight, was ghastly with blood, and long fair 
hair streamed over the shoulders. It was a woman—and 
white! 

Belmont leaped forward and caught her as she 
swayed. 

“Oh, thank God you’re white!’’ gasped the girl, as she 
fell fainting in his arms. 

Thornton and Joseph, aroused by the voices, sprang 

to their feet. “What the-’’ the explorer’s words 

ended abruptly, as he caught sight of the limp figure in 
the other’s arms. Then, as he saw the long blonde hair 
and the pale, blood-streaked face, “Lord!” he gasped, 
“It’s a girl!” 

Very gently, Belmont deposited his burden on the 
couch of palm leaves, and tenderly bathed the blood from 
her features. “Thank heaven she’s not badly hurt,” 
he announced. “Only a cut on her forehead. Now 
where in blazes do you suppose she came from ? Great 
Scott, do you suppose it’s possible she’s the one who’s 
been looking after the place and putting flowers at the 
idol’s feet?” 

“I’ll be hanged if I know what to think,” replied 
Thornton, who had been standing gazing at the girl as if 
in a dream. “All I know is that she’s a white woman, but 
the Lord alone knows who she is or how she got here.” 

"She talks English, too,” announced the engineer. 
“By Jove, perhaps she was a prisoner of the Indians.” 

"Mysteries on mysteries,” exclaimed Thornton. “She’s 
coming to. We’ll learn the truth in a moment.” 

The girl’s chest heaved as a deep breath shook her, her 
eyelids fluttered open, and her clear-blue eyes opened 
in wide amazement as she stared, half-frightened, into 
the bronzed, bearded faces of the two men. Slowly a 
look of comprehension and relief swept across her face, 
and her lips parted in a smile. With an effort she tried 
to sit up, but Belmont gently restrained her. 

“Don’t exert yourself,” he cautioned her. “Let me 
bandage this cut first.” 

“I’m—I’m all right now,” she murmured, and the sound 
of a woman’s voice thrilled the two men strangely. “I was 
terribly frightened,” she continued, “and—and I think I 
must have lost my head. You’re English, aren’t you?” 

“No, Americans,” replied the engineer, as he band¬ 
aged the wound with a strip of cloth which he non¬ 
chalantly tore from the girl’s own garments. 

"Americans!” she exclaimed in evident surprise. “Oh, 
that’s ail the better. I’m American, too.” 

“But where on earth—how did you get here? What 
happened?” queried Thornton. 

“In the plane,” was the girl’s astounding reply. “It 
crashed-” 

“Plane!” cried Belmont. “Anyone else in it? Any¬ 
one hurt or killed ? Where is it ?” 

She shook her head. “No, I was alone,” she smiled. 
“It’s over by the lake. You see-” 

“You’re a fine pair of bushmen,” exclaimed Belmont, 
interrupting her words and addressing Thornton and the 
Indian. “Said a tree fell and a jaguar howled. It was 
the plane I heard. Pardon me for interrupting you, 
Miss-?” 

“Lee,” the girl supplied. “It was my brother’s plane 
—or rather the Bauxite Company’s. Ted was taken with 
fever at Akyma and couldn’t fly. They wanted some 
important papers from Surinam—from the Marowyne 
properties, in a hurry, and so I took the plane. I’ve flown 


it often before. As long as the plane held I was safe.” 

“But this place is miles from Akyma or the Maro¬ 
wyne,” said Thornton, a puzzled frown on his forehead. 
“How did you get so far from your course? And why 
on earth did you start from Akyma at night?” 

“I didn’t,” smiled the girl. “I reached the Marowyne 
safely and started back. Then I had motor trouble and 
was forced down at Berbice. By the time I could hop 
off again it was nearly dark, but I thought I could make 
Akyma before it was too dark to see—it’s light so much 
longer at an altitude, you know. But I must have lost my 
way, somehow. The country didn’t look familiar, and 
then I saw a town. I knew it wasn’t Akyma, and I’d 
never heard of any large town in the bush, and I was 
puzzled because there were no lights in the houses. But 
I knew I was lost and must come down. Then I saw 
your fire and the lake seemed a nice place to land, and I 
came down. But something was wrong. I saw a big white 
wall before me, and the next minute the plane crashed. 
When I came to I was dazed and my face was covered 
with blood, and I was horribly frightened, because 
everything was so still and sort of dead and mysterious. 
Then I remembered the fire and knew someone must 
be here, and I ran towards it. But I never dreamed I 
would find white men. And, Oh, I’m so glad it’s you and 
that you are Americans.” 

“You poor little thing!” exclaimed Belmont. “No 
wonder you were scared. But you’re safe and all right 
now. I guess the Bauxite Company will have to wait 
a while for their papers, though. Now just rest until 
morning and you’ll be as well as ever.” 

“Are you hungry?” asked the matter-of-fact explorer. 

“Perhaps I am,” she confessed. "But really I’m so 
shaken that I hardly know. ” 

Thornton turned to give orders to Joseph to pre¬ 
pare some food. But the Indian, who instinctively as¬ 
sociated breakfast with rising, and who had not exhib¬ 
ited the least surprise at sight of the girl, was 
already broiling fish and quail over the fire. In a few 
moments he approached with the viands. 

“It’s not much,” apologized Thornton. "No salt or 
seasoning, but the best we have.” 

Miss Lee, however, was not finicky. She had eaten 
nothing for many hours, and she declared that the food 
was delicious and ate heartily. 

“Now, please tell me where I am and all about your¬ 
selves,” she begged, as with a satisfied sigh she finished 
her impromptu meal. “I can’t sleep, and I know there 
is something strange and mysterious here. I can just 
feel it.” 

“Go ahead, spin the yarn, Ned,” urged Belmont. 

The girl listened with wide eyes and parted lips as 
Thornton rapidly told her of their adventures. As he 
mentioned the cannibals—omitting, however, some of 
the most gruesome details, she shuddered and glanced 
nervously about. 

“It’s simply wonderful!” she cried, as he ended. “And 
to think that this is really that fabulous city! I’ve heard 
about it—Ted used to joke about searching for it with 
the plane someday, and now I’ve tumbled right into it. 
Won’t he be envious!” 

“Thank the Lord you were not killed,” exclaimed 
Belmont. “And it’s a miracle you were not,” he con¬ 
tinued. “No wonder that ridge around the lake fooled 
you. From the air it would look like a flat beach, of 
course, and no one would ever guess that it stuck up 
sixty to one hundred feet above the water. It seems 
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to me the only way to get to this place is to tumble into 
it. We practically fell in ourselves. Now the question 
is, how can we get out?” 

“We’ll start building a woodskin today,” declared 
Thornton. “I had planned to remain for a time to 
study the ruins thoroughly. But Miss Lee’s arrival 
changes our plans. We must get away as soon as 
possible. They’ll be worrying over her at Akyma, and 
there are the papers to be delivered.” 

“By Jove!” ejaculated the engineer. “I've an idea. 
Do you think the plane is wrecked beyond repair, Miss 
Lee?” 

“I really don’t know,” she assured him. “I didn't 
stop to examine it. But I know the propeller is smashed 
and probably the motor is ruined. It was a Wright 
Whirlwind, and must have hit the bank.” 

“Possibly the hull is uninjured,” suggested Thornton. 
“I judge it is an Amphibian. If so, we may be able to 
use it in place of a woodskin. We’ll find out what shape 
the machine is in, as soon as it is daylight. That won’t 
be long now, the sun is already rising.” 

As they had been talking, Joseph had slipped off with 
his bow and arrows, and he now returned with several 
fish. Breakfast was soon over, and the four then made 
their way to the wrecked plane, which they found with 
its nose buried deeply in the side of the lake’s rim. The 
forward portion was a hopeless wreck, and Thornton’s 
hopes of finding the boat-like pontoon in serviceable 
shape were dashed, for the frail hull was split from end 
to end and quite beyond repair. 

“Now that I see the wreck I’m convinced that it was 
by a miracle that you escaped death, Miss Lee," de¬ 
clared the explorer. “Only the fact that you were 
thrown clear of the machine saved your life.” 

“Please don’t call me Miss Lee,” laughed the girl. “It 
sounds horribly formal and unfriendly. I’d much rather 
be called Kathryn, or Kitty or Kit—anything as long 
as it’s not Kate.” 

“Good!” agreed Thornton. “Kathryn is a favorite 
name of mine." 

“And I’m crazy over Kitty,” added Belmont. 

“Name or girl?” queried the other. 

“Both," declared the engineer, looking straight into 
the girl’s blue eyes. 

She laughed merrily. "You are both awfully nice,” 
she declared, “and I’m so glad you are not terribly severe 
and serious—the way I thought all explorers were. And 
I’m going to reciprocate and call you Frank and Ned— 
if you don’t mind.” 

“Not a bit,” replied the two in chorus. 

“Perhaps there’s something in the plane that we might 
use,” she reminded them, a moment later. “There’s a 
tool-kit and compass and the instruments and a thermos 
bottle and some other things.” 

“And the papers also,” said Thornton. “Come on, 
Frank, let’s salvage all we can.” 

The plane yielded a great deal that would prove of 
inestimable value to the party, both while in the valley 
and on their proposed journey towards civilization. 
Joseph was loaded down as he made trip after trip back 
and forth from the plane to the camp, but at last every¬ 
thing of value had been salvaged. 

Then, as the Indian prepared to commence making a 
woodskin, Thornton suggested that they should visit the 
city and make the most of their opportunity. 

“Sure—let's go over to the National Bank,” laughed 
Belmont. “Miss—Kitty will want to see old El Dorado 


and the treasure vault. And we might just as well 
carry away some of those ingots and a lot of the gold 
moons.” 

As they strolled along, Belmont exhibited the jaguar 
skin, pointed out the broken cornice, and explained how 
he and Thornton had reached it by way of the tunnel. 
She was, of course, tremendously interested and was 
filled with wonder at all she saw. And when they 
reached the temple, and she gazed upon the golden idol, 
she was overwhelmed with amazement. Thornton de¬ 
scribed the moving walls and explained how they were 
operated. 

“I’ll give a demonstration,” announced Belmont. 
“Just watch the walls when I pull down the arm.” 

As he spoke, he climbed upon the throne, and the next 
instant leaped back, staring at the base of the idol. “Well 

I’ll be-” he burst out and checked himself. “Look 

here, Ned!” 

The others hurried to him and Thornton cried out in 
surprise. Piled about the god’s feet were freshly cut 
flowers, a basket of fruit, and a roasted wild turkey. 

The explorer emitted a long whistle and glanced 
suspiciously about. “Those things were not here yes¬ 
terday,” he declared. “Someone has been here during 
the night.” 

“I’ll say he has,” agreed Belmont, “This thing is 
getting on my nerves. Where in blazes do the rascals 
hide themselves during the day?” 

“You mean Indians have been here?” asked the 
girl, with a startled glance about the temple, and draw¬ 
ing closer to the two men. 

“It looks that way,” admitted Thornton. “Those of¬ 
ferings most certainly were not here yesterday. But 
whoever placed them there had no wish to be seen. I 
don’t think there is any danger. All the Guiana Indians 
are peaceful. They-” 

“The deuce they are,” interrupted Belmont. “How 
about those cannibals?” 

Thornton smiled wryly. “I’ll have to make an ex¬ 
ception in their case,” he confessed. “Besides, I don’t 
admit they were Guiana Indians. They may have been in 
Brazil. As I was about to say, whoever has been here 
must know of our presence, and yet they have not mo¬ 
lested us. I think there is only one man, a peaiman 
probably, who is paying devotions to his ancestral god 
and is anxious to evade observation.” 

“It’s blamed spooky and mysterious, anyway,” de¬ 
clared the engineer with a forced laugh. “I don’t like 
the idea of some chap sneaking about in the night. But 
I guess you’re right about his being harmless. He has 
had plenty of chances to get us in the night if he wanted 
to. Anyway, we should worry. Now watch, Kitty, 
and I’ll show you the combination to El Dorado’s safe 
deposit vault.” 

Once more climbing upon the throne, the engineer 
pulled down the arm, the door closed, and the wall 
opened as before. 

“It’s simply marvelous!” cried the girl. “And no 
one can get in here while we are down below. Oh, I’m 
so glad I crashed and found you. It's a wonderful 
adventure.” 

Descending the stairs, the three reached the space be¬ 
low the idol, and Kathryn clapped her hands with de¬ 
light as she peered through the god’s mouth. Then she 
was shown the treasure, and she begged Belmont and 
Thornton to take her through the tunnel to the building 
where the jaguar had been killed. This time they were 
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equipped with an electric torch salvaged from the plane, 
and their progress through the dark passageway was easy 
and rapid Thornton had remained behind, anxious to 
devote every minute to a study of the carvings and 
other features of the temple, and Belmont hurried on 
with the girl. As they mounted to the top of the long 
stairway, and Belmont glanced out through the broken 
cornice, a half-smothered cry rose to his lips, and 
leaping back, he raised his hand in a gesture for silence. 

“What is it?” What did you see?” asked the girl in 
a whisper. 

Very cautiously the engineer approached the aper¬ 
ture and peered through a crack. Then he beckoned to 
Kathryn. Stooping, she looked through the crevice and 
could scarcely suppress a cry at what he saw. Below, 
and examining the jaguar skin, was a painted naked 
Indian* 

“Come,” whispered Belmont. “We must tell 
Thornton. That’s the fellow who has been sneaking 
about. He may be harmless, but he looks blamed dan¬ 
gerous to me.” 

As they burst into the temple, Thornton looked up, 
and knew instantly that something was wrong. Before 
he could frame a question, Belmont was speaking. 

“There’s an Indian out there,” he exclaimed. “He 
was looking at the jaguar’s skin. He must be the one 
who left the flowers and things. Come along and look 
at him. He didn’t see us and I don’t know whether or 
not he’s a savage.” 

Before he had ceased, the three were hurrying along 
the tunnel, but when they at last reached the broken 
cornice the room below was deserted. 

“If Kathryn hadn’t seen him, I should think you 
had been seeing things,” dedared the explorer. “What 
did he look like?” 

“Like an out-and-out savage,” replied the engineer. 
“I’m afraid I can’t describe him very well. He was 
light colored—sort of yellow, painted like a barber’s 
pole, and wore a sort of 9kirt about his middle.” 

“And he had on tooth necklaces and gold bracelets 
and a feather crown,” added Kathryn. 

“That description might fit any Guiana Indian,” com¬ 
mented Thornton. “Perhaps we can find him if we 
go outside. He’ll be peaceable no doubt. And there 
is a chance that he has a canoe or that he can guide us 
out of this place." 

“Hold on,” exclaimed Belmont. “I’m going to take 
another look from the tip-top of this place. If there 
are any Indians about I can see them from there. 
Somehow I can’t feel so sure about that chap being 
alone or so everlastingly friendly.” 

Climbing up the stonework, the engineer reached the 
top of the building and swept valley and city with 
searching eyes. But there was nothing suspicious, 
nothing to cause alarm. Down by the river he could 
see Joseph busy at the woodskin, but not another liv¬ 
ing being was in sight. 

“No one but Joseph about,” he announced, as he 
clambered back and joined the others. “I’m beginning 
to think we saw a ghost. Seems to me, if that Indian 
had been flesh and blood, he would have gone over for 
a pow-wow with Joseph.’ 

“Not if he was a peaiman and didn’t wish to be seen,” 
Thornton reminded the other. “He’s probably far 
more afraid of us than we are of him. He may even 
think we are supernatural beings, especially if he saw 
us go into the temple and saw the door close after us." 


This new mystery of the lone Indian had driven all 
thoughts of treasure from the minds of the three, and 
they hurried through the passages to the temple. Then 
the idol’s arm was swung up, the door opened, and 
they started up the avenue, towards the building where 
the Indian had been seen. 

But no trace of his presence could be found, and as 
it was almost noon, they made their way towards 
camp. Belmont strolled off for a hunt, and soon after 
the others heard the report of his gun and he returned 
carrying a big pheasant-like bird. They found the 
woodskin well under way, and Joseph assured them 
that it would be completed by nightfall. All were in 
high spirits as they dined and chatted, and planned 
their approaching journey. 

“We’ll get off tomorrow,” declared Thornton, “and 

-” his words were cut short by a low cry from 

Joseph. There was a strange, swishing sound, and a 
long arrow thudded into the earth by the explorer’s 
side. 

Belmont seized his gun and leaped to his feet with 
a sharp command to Kathryn to lie flat on the ground. 
With keen eyes the two men searched the surrounding 
thickets, while Joseph, bow and arrows in hand, van¬ 
ished as if swallowed up by the earth. For a breath, 
all was silence. Not a leaf rustled, not a twig cracked, 
and the two white men stood tense, every nerve tingling, 
every sense on the alert, waiting for the next hostile 
arrow, for some sign of the enemy, who they knew 
must be lurking near. 

Kathryn broke the silence. “Ned,” she whispered, 
rising to a sitting posture, “take this, you are unarmed." 

Thornton glanced down. She was holding out a 
vicious-looking automatic. “Ted made me carry it,” 
she explained. “But you can use it better than I. You 
can talk Indian, Ned. Can’t you call out and say we 
are friends?” 

Thornton grinned as he took the proffered weapon. 
“I'll try,” he muttered. Then, in a loud clear voice, he 
shouted the peace greeting in the Akawoia tongue, in 
Carib and in Taruma. But there was no response. 
Then, suddenly and without warning, a guttural cry of 
pain issued from the thicket, and half a dozen six-foot 
arrows sang through the air. With a stifled cry, Thorn¬ 
ton lurched to one side as a searing pain shot through 
his left arm. At the same instant, Belmon’ts gun 
roared. At the report, a wild, blood-curling cry rang 
out, there was a crackling of brush, and Thornton 
checked himself just in time to avoid shooting Joseph 
who leaped, wild eyed, into the camp. 

Forgetting talky-talky in his excitement, the Indian 
ripped out a rapid string of Arekuna words. 

“There’s a couple of dozen of them,” cried Thorn¬ 
ton, as Joseph finished. “Joseph has wounded one, 
and the others have drawn off, afraid of your gun. But 
they’ll come back. Our only hope is the temple. Come 
on. Look after Kathryn, Frank. I’m winged!” 

Turning, the four rushed towards the city, dashed up 
the avenue, and reached the temple steps. As they 
bounded through the open door, they turned and looked 
back. Rushing after them yelling like fiends, came a 
crowd of painted savages, brandishing bows and clubs, 
with gaudy feather-crowns waving alx>ve their heads, 
with the sun glinting on golden necklets, nose orna¬ 
ments and arm-bands. 

Seizing the girl and lifting her from her feet, Bel¬ 
mont leaped within the temple, dropped Kathryn upon 
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the floor, sprang to the throne and pulled frantically 
at the gold arm. Silently, slowly, the massive stones 
moved, and as the first of the savages reached the foot 
of the steps, the door shut tight with a slight jar. 

"Whew!” exclaimed the engineer, as he leaped down 
from the idol. "That was a close shave. Say, Ned, I 
thought you said the Guiana Indians were peaceful. A 
dashed peaceful looking lot those fellows are.” 

"Don’t hit a man when he’s down,” muttered the ex¬ 
plorer with a wry grin. "But get a bandage around 
this arm of mine. It’s bleeding like a stuck pig.” 

Before Belmont could move, the girl was at Thorn¬ 
ton’s side. "Oh, you poor man!” she cried. "Let me 
fix it.” 

Flushing scarlet, she turned her back for an instant, 
and then wheeled about with a lacy bit of intimate 
feminine apparel in her hand. Belmont had meanwhile 
ripped away the sleeve about the wound. Very deftly 
the girl bound it with the fragment of her lingerie, and 
bandaged the whole with strips torn from Thornton’s 
ragged shirt. 

"It’s only a flesh wound,” declared the explorer, as 
she worked. “And I don’t think those arrows were 
poisoned.” 

“Lucky dog,” growled Belmont. “I’ve half a mind to 
go out and let them fill me full of holes, that is, if 
Kitty will bandage me up that way.” 

The girl blushed furiously. “Fran—Mr. Belmont, 
you’re perfectly horrid,” she declared, but the expres¬ 
sion of her eyes belied her words. Then, “Did you 
shoot one of them?” she asked. 

“I don’t know, but I hope so,” replied the engineer. 
“I had a glimpse of something moving and let drive 
with both barrels.” 

“Me tellum you all same one damn fool,” burst out 
Joseph, so suddenly and explosively that all jumped. 
“Me tellum you make for shootum me.” 

“Wha—what the-” began Belmont, and then 

sprang to the Indian’s side. Joseph had turned his 
naked bronze back, and for the first time the others 
saw that it was covered with blood. 

“Great Scott!” cried Belmont. “You don’t say— 
Jove, that’s too damn bad, Joseph. Here, let me see it. 
I’m an everlasting da—darned fool.” 

The Indian grinned, as Belmont and Thornton, with 
Kathyrn hovering about, wiped the blood from his 
skin. “Me all right,” he muttered. "That feller shots 
no make killum Buckman.” 

"It’s lucky he was far enough away so the shot scat¬ 
tered,” said Thornton, as he picked the shot from under 
the Indian’s skin. “And still luckier that he was back 
to so he didn’t get the charge in his eyes.” 

“I’ll never forgive myself,” declared Belmont con¬ 
tritely. “But say, how on earth did I get a shot into 
his forehead?” 

“Him feller arrow,” muttered Joseph, as if an arrow 
wound was of no consequence. "Him no do for kill. 
Him arrow no gotum poison.” 

“That relieves my mind,” said Thornton, as the last 
shot was picked from the Arekuna’s back, and the 
wounds, as well as the arrow cut, were bandaged. 

“I was a bit afraid that those rascals might have 
used poisoned arrows.” 

“Who the deuce are those rascals, anyway?” asked 
Belmont. “If all the Guiana redskins are so peaceful, 
why should they jump us that way?” 

“It’s just one more mystery added to the others,” re¬ 


plied the explorer. “I think probably they resented our 
presence here. I confess I don’t know who they are. 
Possibly Joseph recognized them.” 

But the Arekuna declared the enemies were tribes¬ 
men such as he had never seen before, and insisted sul¬ 
lenly that they were “peai.” 

“We’re snug and safe enough here, at all events,” 
said Belmont. “I wonder how long they’ll hang around 
outside.” 

“Yes, we’re safe enough—from our enemies,” agreed 
Thornton. “But we’re in a bad fix. We’re shut in 
here without water or food. Not much better than 
being out where they can get us.” 

Belmont whistled. Then he chuckled. “Not on your 
life, are we without food,” he cried. “We’ll rob old El 
Dorado of his grub. Food fit for the gods ought to be 
good enough for mortals.” 

“I’d forgotten that,” confessed Thornton. “Yes, the 
fruit and meat will keep us alive for a day or two. But 
water—that’s the most important matter.” 

“Oh, how lucky!” cried Kathryn. “I just remem¬ 
bered that I left the thermos bottle full of water up 
there where we saw the Indian this morning. I was 
so excited I forgot all about it.” 

“You careless kid,” laughed Belmont. “You ought 
to be kissed for that.” 

“You’d better not try,” retorted the girl. “And you 
can’t talk about being careless. Just look at Joseph’s 
back when you need a reminder.” 

“I guess that will hold me for a while,” said the en¬ 
gineer, pretending to look crestfallen. “But all joking 
aside, this water business is serious. The thermos 
bottle won’t last us over twenty-four hours at the most.” 

“Well, don’t let’s begin crossing bridges before we 
come to them,” said Kathryn. “We’re here, and those 
bloodthirsty Indians are outside. And somehow I 
have a feeling that it will all come out right, and—and 
if it doesn’t, we have done our best.” 

“You’re right, Kit,” declared Belmont soberly, as he 
laid his hand on the girl’s shoulder. “You’re a brave 
girl and we will get through all right.” 

“Of course we will,” the explorer assured them. 
“While there is life there is not only hope but no need 
to give a thought to death. And we’re a mighty live 
crowd yet.” 

“I’m off to get that thermos bottle,” said Belmont. 
“It will be getting dark soon. Thank heavens I still 
have that electric torch in my pocket.” 

“I’m going along, too,” declared Kathryn. 

"We might as well make it unanimous,” laughed 
Thornton. 

Only waiting long enough to fasten the idol’s arm 
in place, the party descended to the underground pas¬ 
sage and hurried along the tunnel and up the stairs to 
the other building. 

As they reached the vantage point in the broken 
cornice, the sound of low voices came from below. 
Very cautiously they peered down. Gathered about the 
jaguar skin, and talking excitedly, were more than a 
dozen Indians. 

Obviously the savages were tremendously excited and 
wrought up. They were gesticulating, talking ear¬ 
nestly, and were constanly stopping to examine the 
skin as though they had never seen a jaguar before. 

“I can’t make it out,” whispered Thornton. “They’re 
worked up—mad as hornets., over something. And 
they act almost as if they were afraid of that hide. 
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They’re not like any Indians I’ve ever seen, either. 
Their decorations are different and they’re lighter col¬ 
ored. In fact, I’m not sure that they are Indians. 
Some of them have brown hair and beards.” 

“You’re right, and they’re strapping big rascals, too,” 
muttered Belmont, “twice as husky as any Indians 
I’ve seen in this country.” 

“Me tellum that feller plenty peai,” grunted Joseph. 
“Him feller peai, all same gold mans.” 

“Say, ft’s a bully chance to scare that bunch out of 
their wits,” exclaimed the engineer. “I can fire a 
charge of shot into them, and they’ll think all the ghosts 
in the place are after them.” 

“And bring this whole place crashing down,” said 
the explorer drily. “You seem to have forgotten what 
happened when you shot the jaguar.” 

“What will we do then?” demanded the other. “Let 
them keep us shut up until we starve to death?” 

“If they’re a party that came here to make offerings 
they’ll soon leave and will take back wonderful tales 
of the strangers who vanished in the temple and were 
under the protection of their god,” declared Thornton. 
“And—Gad, I believe I’m beginning to see daylight. 
That jaguar you shot was a sacred beast, I’ll wager. 
Probably half domesticated and lived in this building 
which is sacred. The idol has a jaguar’s head, you 
know. And jaguars appear everywhere in the carv¬ 
ings. No wonder they’re mad. That’s why they went 
for us.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if you’re right,” growled Bel¬ 
mont, “But why the deuce did they wait so long before 
going for us; and where did they keep themselves?” 

“Hmm, my theory is that they have only just ar¬ 
rived,” replied Thornton. “Probably the lone Indian 
you saw was a scout or an attendant of the idol’s, and 
didn’t dare attack us, until his friends arrived.” 

“Well, there’s no use hanging about here,” declared 
the engineer. “It’s getting dark. Let’s go back to the 
temple and eat,” 

Retracing their steps to the temple, they squatted be¬ 
side the great golden idol and dined on the fruits and 
game so providentially left by the worshippers of the 
ancient deity. 

“If I only had a rifle, instead of a shotgun, I could 
stand off the whole bunch,” remarked Belmont. “But 
bird shot is no good, and I’ve only four shells left.” 

“We don’t want to kill any of them if we can avoid 
it,” declared Thornton. “As it is now, we may be able 
to get away without being followed. I imagine they’d 
be satisfied if we cleared out. But if you killed one of 
them we’d be doomed.’ 

“And really, they haven’t done anything to warrant 
their being shot,” said Kathryn. “Perhaps they mis¬ 
took us for enemies and would be friendly if we could 
only make them understand.’ 

Belmont laughed. “You’re a real woman,” he de¬ 
clared. “Willing to forgive, and tender-hearted. But 
it seems to me they did their level best to kill us—back 
at the camp.” 

For a time they continued to discuss and devise vari¬ 
ous plans for escaping from their predicament, but 
without result, and finally they prepared to sleep. De¬ 
spite their plight, all slept well and when they arose 
the sun was shining through the high window and flash¬ 
ing with dazzling brilliancy on the gold idol. The re¬ 
mains of the evening meal provided a meagre breakfast, 
and half the water in the thermos bottle remained, when 


they had finished their all too simple morning meal. 

As there was nothing else to occupy their time, 
they decided to investigate the subterranean chambers, 
and as they descended, Thornton sent Joseph to the other 
building to see if their enemies were still there. 

Kathyn’s delight at the chests of gold moons and 
the piles of ingots, and her wonder at the massive gold 
machinery, was enough to satisfy even Belmont. 

Presently Joseph returned and reported that the In¬ 
dians had left the building, that the jaguar skin had dis¬ 
appeared, and that, by climbing to the wall-top, he had 
seen the savages gathered in the street before the tem¬ 
ple as if waiting for the door to open. 

“Like a crowd waiting for a show to begin,” com¬ 
mented Belmont. “Wonder if they think we’ll open 
up and give them a regular song and dance. Perhaps 
they’re going to offer the jaguar’s hide as the price of 
admission.” 

The explorer was thinking deeply. “I don’t know,” 
he said slowly at last, “but what it might be a wise 
plan to open the doors. If they came in and saw no 
signs of us, it might fill them with such superstitious 
terror that they would clear out. The only trouble is, 
we can’t open the door without going up in the temple 
ourselves.” 

“Not much, do we let them in,” declared Belmont 
positively, “and have them pulling down the idol’s arm, 
and swarming down here and catching us like rats in a 
trap.” 

“I don’t believe they know about tire arm,” said 
Thornton. “If they adore the god, as we know they 
do, they would never dare to commit sacrilege by touch¬ 
ing him. I wonder if there isn’t some means of oper¬ 
ating the mechanism from down here. It seems proba¬ 
ble to me that the old priests may have provided such 
an arrangement.” 

“We might just as well find out,” said Belmont, and 
the two made their way towards the ponderous ma¬ 
chinery with Kathryn beside them. 

For a time they could fined nothing that appeared to 
be a lever or handle for operating the mechanism from 
below. As they studied the chains and toggles, the girl 
wandered about and entered the room containing the 
chests of gold ornaments. As she passed one of these 
her foot tripped on some object in the dark shadows, 
she plunged forward and uttered a startled cry. 

Instantly the two men came racing towards her. 
“What’s wrong?” cried Thornton who was the first to 
reach the spot. 

“Nothing serious,” she assured him, picking herself 
up. “I tripped over something and fell. I was startled, 
but I’m not hurt.” 

“Thank heaven,” exclaimed Belmont, and then, as he 
glanced down, “Hello, what’s this ?” 

Gleaming dully in the shadows was a heavy metal bar, 
and, as the engineer tried to lift it, he gave a surprised 
exclamation. The bar was fastened to the stone. 

“It’s a handle or a lever,” declared Thornton, as they 
examined it by the light of the electric torch. “Funny 
place for such a thing. Perhaps it opens some secret 
door.” 

“Here goes to find out,” said Belmont. “Stand away 
from the walls. You can’t be sure what may happen 
in this place.” 

Slowly he heaved upward on the bar. There was a 
slight rumbling sound, the bar rose to a perpendicular 
position, but the walls of the room remained as before. 
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"Didn’t do anything,” declared the engineer in dis¬ 
appointed tones. 

"I’m not so sure of that,” said the explorer. "Some¬ 
thing certainly moved. Perhaps it operates something 
outside.” 

Leaving the room, the three entered the outer pas¬ 
sage and glanced curiously about. “Well, I’ll be ever¬ 
lastingly hanged!” cried Belmont. “It’s the lever we 
have been looking for." 

There was no doubt of it. The entrance to the pas¬ 
sage was closed, and faintly from above came the 
sounds of voices. 

"Ssh!” warned Thornton. "The door is open and 
the Indians are in the temple. I’m going up in the idol 
to have a look.” 

With the others at his heels, the explorer silently 
climbed into the giant god and peered out through the 
opening in the mouth. Standing in the doorway of 
the temple, and with one or two of the more courageous 
with in the vast chamber, were the savages; half- 
frightened, half-wondering expressions on their faces, 
and staring intently at the idol. 

Presently one of their number, whose ornaments 
and head dress marked him as a chief or medicine-man, 
prostrated himself before the god, and instantly the 
others did likewise. Then he arose and very cautiously 
approached the idol. As he saw that the offerings of 
fruit and game had vanished, his eyes fairly bulged, 
and his jaw sagged in incredible wonder. Then, re¬ 
covering himself, he commenced to gesticulate and to 
speak in awed tones. At his words every member of 
the band turned and with the medicine-man, dashed 
from the temple. Thornton descended and in a few 
words related what had taken place. “They were fright¬ 
ened half to death,” he chuckled. “It’s the first time in 
their loves that the god ever ate the food they gave 
him.” 

“Bully, then we can clear out of here,” cried Bel¬ 
mont. 

The other shook his head. "Wait a bit,” he coun¬ 
seled. "They may still be near. We must be sure 
they have gone for good and all. There is no sense in 
walking right into their clutches.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Belmont. "Hello, it sounds as 
if they had come back. Didn’t I hear their voices again? 
I’ll have a look this time.” 

As the engineer peered from the idols mouth he 
could scarcely suppress a cry of delight and surprise. 
The savages had returned and, leading the others, two 
men were carrying a huge basket of fruit, a pile of 
cassava cakes and a haunch of meat. Bowing and 
chanting, they placed these offerings reverently on the 
throne, and backed away through the doorway. Bel¬ 
mont hastily rejoined his companions. 

"Hurrah, we’re in luck!” he announced. “They’ve 
left a regular table-d’hote meal for old gold-bug. They 
think he’s just getting up a good appetite. We can 
shut the door, go up, get the grub, and whenever we 
need food all we’ll have to do is to open the door and 
they’ll bring in another meal. Talk about service!” 

“Hold on!” cried Thornton, as the engineer turned 
toward the room containing the lever. “Don’t open 
the door until I make certain none of those fellows are 
in the temple. We can’t see behind the idol, but we’ll 
have to risk that. If one or two should get trapped I 
think we can handle them.” 

But there was no sign of an enemy in the vast hall. 


and the explorer gave the word for Belmont to de¬ 
press the lever. Silently the door of the temple closed. 
With gun and pistol ready, the two ascended the short 
flight of stairs with Kathryn and Joseph following. 
The place was empty, and a few moments later, all were 
squatted about, eating greedily the welcome food left 
for the golden god. 

"I wish to goodness they’d leave a few jars of 
water,” said Belmont. "But perhaps old El Dorado is 
not supposed to have a thirst.” 

“I wish I could speak their dialect,” mused Thornton. 
"In that case I could play oracle, and suggest that 
they include liquid refreshments with their offerings, 
and then betake themselves to their own homes.” 

“By Jove, that’s a darned good scheme!” cried Bel¬ 
mont enthusiastically. “I’ll bet, if you spoke from that 
idol’s mouth, you’d have them ready to do anything. 
Just imagine their thoughts when their old god began to 
eat and then to talk for the first time in centuries! 
They’d be just about paralyzed.” 

"Unfortunately, I don’t know a word of their lan¬ 
guage,” the explorer reminded him. "While they were 
conversing I listened, but I could not understand a 
word.” 

“But you speak Akawola,” said Kathryn. “They 
might understand that. Ted has some Akawoia boys 
working for him, and he says their language is under¬ 
stood by every Guiana Indian.” 

“Not quite all,” Thornton corrected her. "Akawoia 
is a sort of lingua franca of the bush, it is true, owing 
to the fact that the Akawoias are traders and go nearly 
everywhere among the other tribes. It is possible that 
these men may understand some of the dialect, but I 
doubt it. I’ve studied them carefully, and I feel sure 
they are distinct from all other natives of Guiana. Very 
likely they may be descendants of the pre-Incas who, 
tradition says, built this city. Their ornaments and 
crowns are distinctly Peruvian. However, the word 
for water is either ‘toona’, ‘te’ or some very similar 
word among practically all the South and Central 
American Indians. It may be well to try it on these 
fellows. We must have more water very soon or we’ll 
die of thirst, even with the fruit to help out.” 

“Go to it, old man,” said Belmont. “I’m not a bit in¬ 
terested in your ethnological studies or surmises, but 
I’ll back you up on the lingo. They can’t leave us any 
less liquid than we have now, so there is nothing to 
lose.” 

“I don’t think it wise to try it now,” declared the ex¬ 
plorer. “We have enough water for the rest of the 
day, and we can open the door in the morning. If we 
do it too often it will soon lose its impressive effect. 
Besides, there is a possibility that they will have left 
the vicinity by morning.” 

“Very well, you know best,” agreed Belmont. “I’m 
going to have another look down below. There may be 
a back entrance to this place.” 

“That is a possibility,” exclaimed Thornton. "It 
hadn’t occurred to me.” 

The closest search, however, failed to reveal another 
entrance or any lever or mechanism which might operate 
a secret door. There was nothing new to be investi¬ 
gated, and after a visit to the other building, whence no 
sign of the Indians could be seen, the four gathered in 
the temple and passed the long hours in talking and 
telling stories. Belmont was sure their enemies had 
deserted the city, and Thornton agreed that it was not 
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unlikely, as having left such abundant offerings before 
their god, there would be no reason for their remain¬ 
ing, But neither of the men felt that it would be wise 
to risk opening the temple door and exposing them¬ 
selves before the following day, 

“If they are still here then they will bring more of¬ 
ferings” declared the explorer. “And if they do not 
appear we may be reasonably sure that they have left 
the city.” 

“Isn't it strange that they do not suspect we are 
here and have taken the food?” asked the girl. “They 
saw U3 go in here.” 

“They are superstitious and attribute everything they 
do not understand to magic,” Thornton replied. “No 
doubt they think their god destroyed us and closed the 
door to prevent them from witnessing our end. When 
the door opened and they found the temple empty, 
they would feel convinced of it, for of course they have 
no suspicion of the underground chambers and secret 
entrance.” 

The time dragged slowly, but the light faded at last 
and the four dined well on the haunch of venison and 
the remaining fruits. All, however, were suffering 
from thirst. The sugary fruit did not quench their 
thirst in the least, and they were conserving every drop 
of water. Both men merely pretended to drink, in 
order that the girl might not suffer, and Joseph, realiz¬ 
ing the state of affairs, insisted he was not thirsty. 

Unless Thornton’s ruse worked and the savages 
brought water the next morning, or unless they man¬ 
aged to escape, all knew that their situation would be 
desperate indeed. Their only hope, then, would lie in 
Joseph^ suggestion, that he might slip out unseen after 
dark, and secure water from the stream and return with 
it undetected. Thornton, however, declared that, if 
their enemies were still near, there was every likelihood 
that they would maintain a constant vigil before the 
temple for fear their god might desire something when 
no one was on hand to provide for him. But he agreed 
that if it was humanly possible for anyone to secure 
water by such means, the Arekuna was the one to suc¬ 
ceed. So, once more, they slept withih the temple, un¬ 
disturbed except for parched throats and evil dreams. 

As soon as it was broad daylight, the four went be¬ 
low, the door was opened, and Thornton took his place 
in the idol, prepared to put his scheme into practice if 
the Indians appeared. At last the subdued voices 
reached his ears and the chief or peaiman, whichever he 
was, entered the temple with the others following close 
behind him. 

As they approached the idol with their daily offerings, 
Thornton placed his lips to the orifice in the god's 
throat, and in heavy guttural tones, spoke the one word: 
“Toona”. The effect upon the Indians was astounding. 
For the fraction of a second they stared, trembling, at 
their god, and then with wild shrieks, they dropped 
their burdens and dashed headlong from the temple. 

“Confound it,” cried the explorer, as he descended to 
the others. "Why was I such an ass not to have known 
they’d be frightened half to death? Now we’re worse 
off than before. They won’t come back to bring food.” 

“Perhaps they may, when they have recovered from 
their first fright,” said Kathryn hopefully. 

“Or better yet, they may be so blamed scared that 
they’ll clear out of the city and valley,” said Belmont. 
“No use blaming yourself, Ned. We’ll leave the door 
open for a while and keep watch. If they do come back 
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with water we’ll be all right, and if they don’t show up 
we can feel pretty sure they have gone.” 

This was a good plan, and Belmont climbed into the 
idol, while Thornton and Kathryn, with nothing else 
to do, wandered about studying the chests filled with 
gold moons. Thinking there might be other articles 
under these, the explorer began throwing out the golden 
crescents. For a time the girl helped, and then, finding 
the work monotonous, she strolled down the passage. 
As she came to the spot where the smaller tunnel 
branched off to the other building she felt a draught of 
fresh air, and to her astonishment, saw an opening in 
the wall close to the floor. She was positive the aperture 
had not been there before, and she stooped low and 
peered into it. The draught was strong, and she was 
on the point of hurrying back to tell the men of her 
discovery, when a sudden fancy took possession of her. 
“I’ll just have a look first, and then surprise them” she 
thought to herself. “I believe I can squeeze through 
that hole and find out what is on the other side.” As¬ 
suring herself that the electric torch was in her pocket, 
she thrust her head and shoulders into the opening and 
found she could wriggle through. The aperture was 
too narrow to permit her to use the torch, however, 
and never dreaming of the terrible risk she ran, she 
forced her slender body along, feeling with her hands 
for possible steps or a sudden descent. Very soon, the 
size of the opening increased, she drew out her torch, 
flashed it about, and found herself in a good sized 
room. Piled upon the floor and about the walls were 
countless jars, plates, bowls, vases and urns. Some 
were of richly decorated pottery, but the majority were 
of dull-yellow gold. She gasped as she realized the 
riches that surrounded her, and laughed with glee at 
thoughts of how surprised the men would be at her dis¬ 
covery. Then she noticed an arched, door-like opening 
in the farther wall, and anxious to see what wonders 
might lie beyond, she hurried to it. Entering the low 
passage, through which cool air drew strongly, she 
passed along, peering to right and left, searching for 
possible openings or chambers. Suddenly she halted, 
listening with bated breath. From ahead came a strange 
sound, a musical, gurgling noise; the sound of running 
water. 

For a dozen paces she raced along the passage, until 
her flashing light glinted upon a tiny stream burbling 
from a crevice and tumbling in a miniature, cascade to 
a basin-like hollow of the rock. With a little cry she 
dropped to her knees and drank deeply of the cold, 
crystal-clear liquid. No longer need she and the others 
fear thirst. She had indeed made a discovery, and 
elated, she sprang up and hurried back to carry the 
good news to her friends. As she reached the first 
chamber, and again saw the scattered vessels, another 
idea flashed through her mind. She would not return 
empty-handed, but would bring water with her. Glanc¬ 
ing about, she seized a pitcher and hurried back to the 
spring. 

Filling the receptable to the brim, she again started 
back, humming gaily, filled with happiness at her dis¬ 
covery. Suddenly she halted, a frightened look in her 
eyes, her ears straining. From ahead had come a faint 
rumble, a dull grating sound. Filled with vague terror, 
her hands shaking so that the water slopped and spilled, 
she peered into the darkness, shaking in every limb. 
But once more all was silence. With a little laugh at 
her own nervousness, and summoning her courage, she 
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stepped forward once more, flashing the light before 
her. A cry of gripping fear was wrung from her 
lips. The passageway ended in a solid wall. Shak¬ 
ing, terrified, she dropped her burden and searched the 
walls, here, there, everywhere. But not a crevice that 
hinted of an opening was visible. 

Dared, despairing, Kathryn leaned weakly against 
the wall. She was trapped, shut off, alone in the dark 
underground passage that led, no one knew where. It 
was enough to stun anyone, much more a girl, and, now 
that it was too late, she realized how foolhardy and 
reckless she had been. Tears filled her eyes, she felt 
sick and faint as she thought of the awful lingering 
death awaiting her—death by starvation in the black¬ 
ness. Then her thoughts turned to the others. What 
would Belmont and Thornton think when they missed 
her, when they found that she had mysteriously van¬ 
ished? They would go almost mad, she knew, espe¬ 
cially Belmont, for in his words, his glances, his eyes, 
she had read his feelings. Now, alone, imprisoned here 
in the tunnel, she realized fully for the first time that 
he was everything to her, that she loved him with her 
wh ile heart and soul. But that knowledge only made 
her plight the more terrible, only tortured her the more. 
She could picture him, rushing madly through the 
passages, shouting her name, calling aloud, and only 
the dull echoes answering. They would never think 
of the tiny opening in the passage; they were unaware 
of its existence. With that thought came another. 
Why had they not discovered it before? What had 
caused it to appear, and why had the opening through 
which she had come closed ? With a tremendous effort, 
she forced herself to think and reason calmly. Then 
it dawned upon her. Never before had she or the men 
entered the passage way while the door of the temple 
had been open. Always, hitherto, the temple’s portal 
had been closed, while they had been in the subter¬ 
ranean chambers. That must be the answer. The nar¬ 
row aperture through which she had squeezed herself 
must open in unison with the temple-door and must 
close as the door closed. Now she understood. The 
Indians had returned, they had left their offerings; Bel¬ 
mont had closed the temple door, and in so doing had 
imprisoned her within the tunnel. Unconsciously, un¬ 
wittingly, he had locked his loved one in the dismal 
hole. With these thoughts, with the sudden gleam of 
realization, her heart beat with renewed hope, and the 
awful fear within her was lifted. Sooner or later they 
would open the temple door again. She had only to 
wait and the wall before her would swing back and 
she would be free. But how long would it be? If the 
men had received food they would have no reason to 
open the door for hours, perhaps not until the follow¬ 
ing day. Long before then, she knew, she would be un¬ 
conscious, overcome by the strain, and the chance to 
escape would pass without her knowledge of it. 

She must keep up, must be on the alert, must not give 
in. She had water, she was not hungry—not terribly 
hungry—but her nerves were shaken, she was weak 
from the shock of her predicament, and she was deadly 
afraid that she might faint. She clenched her fists, bit 
her lips until they bled, exerted all her will power, and 
repeating “1 won’t give up, I won’t give up,” over and 
over again, she sat there waiting, waiting in the dark¬ 
ness with the golden pitcher of water by her side. 
Hours seemed to pass, but still, with wide eyes, forcing 
herself to be calm and patient, battling against her de¬ 


sire to shriek, to go utterly to pieces, she gazed fixedly 
at the dark space she knew to be the hidden door. Then, 
so suddenly, so unexpectedly that she did scream, a 
grating noise broke the awful silence. With wildly 
beating heart she flashed on her light and leaped to her 
feet. Before her a section of the wall was moving aside. 
She was saved! Already the opening was a foot wide. 
Forgetting the jug of water in her mad relief, she 
squeezed her body through the opening, raced across 
the chamber, and throwing herself upon the floor, 
wriggled like a snake through the tiny aperture into the 
main passage. 

As Belmont had peered out through the idol’s mouth, 
not an Indian was in sight, not a sound broke the silence 
of the temple and the deserted streets. Slowly the 
minutes slipped by. From the passage below him he 
could hear the subdued voices of Thornton, Kathryn 
and Joseph, but finally even these died away as the 
others moved into the more distant chambers. He was 
beginning to feel convinced that the Indians had cleared 
out, bag and baggage, that the voice from their god had 
frightened them from the city, and that the way was 
clear for him and his companions to escape in safety. 
Then, just as he was about to descend and report that 
the savages had gone, he caught a glimpse of a moving 
shadow near the door. A feathered head came Cau¬ 
tiously into view, and the highly decorated peaiman 
peered timorously into the temple. For a long minute 
he gazed, ready to dodge back at the first alarm, and 
evidently half-expecting to see the huge golden god 
come to life. Apparently reassured, he reached down, 
crept slowing into view with a basket of food in his 
hands, and hesitatingly ascended the steps. His every 
movement, his expression spoke so eloquently of super¬ 
stitious terror, that Belmont had an almost irresistible 
desire to shout, just to witness the fellow turn and run. 
But he realized that food was all important, and re¬ 
strained himself, while the Indian, gradually, hesitat¬ 
ingly, drew near. Reaching the topmost step, the peai¬ 
man paused. Then, with a sudden dash, he scuttled to 
the base of the idol, dropped his basket, and turning, 
dashed away as if the devil were at his heels. 

Belmont hurried down and found Thornton still busy 
with the chests of ornaments.*. 

‘‘They came back,” he announced, as he pushed the 
lever to close the doors. “At least, the old peaiman did. 
He left food but no water, confound him. Come on, 
let’s eat. Where is Kathryn?” 

The explorer glanced about. "Why, she was here a 
moment ago,” he declared. 

“Me tellum she go walk that side,” asserted Joseph, 
waving his hand in the direction of the mam passage. 

"Hello! Oh, Kitty!” shouted Belmont. But there 
was no reply. “That’s strange,” he exclaimed, hurry¬ 
ing into the passage. 

“Perhaps she went through the tunnel,” suggested 
Thornton. 

“Sure, that must be where she is,” agreed the engi¬ 
neer. “I’ll run along and find her. I expect she wanted 
to see if any Indians were in sight.” 

But when he reached the other building and found 
no trace of the girl, a terrible dread swept over him. 
He could think of but one explanation for her disap¬ 
pearance. Shaking with fear of what he might see, 
convinced that Kathryn must have fallen to the pave¬ 
ment below, Belmont forced himself to the opening in 
the cornice and looked down. A great sigh of relief 
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escaped his lips. She was not there, thank heaven. But 
this was scant comfort. She had vanished, mysteriously 
disappeared. Half crazed, Belmont dashed back, shout¬ 
ing her name, searching wildly where he knew it would 
be useless to search, until he reached the others. 

“Good God!” he cried. “She’s not there. She’s no¬ 
where in the passage. Nowhere.” 

“What?” exclaimed Thornton, “Not there? Why, 
Frank, she must be. There’s no other place for her to 
go. She must be here somewhere!” 

Too stunned to speak, utterly dazed at the girl’s 
disappearance, the two white men stood, staring at 
each other, motionless and silent. It was terrible, in¬ 
credible, utterly beyond reason to think that the girl 
could have vanished, leaving no trace, here in the nar¬ 
row passage and the tiny rooms where there was not a 
corner nor a spot where she could be hidden, where 
every inch of the floors and walls was in plain sight. 

Joseph’s voice broke the silence of the despairing, 
stunned men. “Me tellum this place plenty peai,” he 
croaked. 

“Shut up, you idiot!” commanded Thornton. “It 
must be explicable,” he continued. “Nothing in this 
world is supernatural. We must keep our heads and 
reason this out.” 

Belmont gave vent to a hoarse, almost maniacal laugh. 
“Supernatural or not, she’s gone,” he cried. “And yet 
you stand there talking about keeping our heads! God, 
how I loved her!” 

“Here, here,” said Thornton, soothingly. “Don’t 
give up in that way, Frank. Kathryn is somewhere 
near. She hasn’t dissolved in air. Brace yourself and 
we’ll reason out the solution.” 

“Hell, it’s beyond reason!” moaned Belmont, throw¬ 
ing himself down on a chest, and resting his head de¬ 
jectedly in his hands. 

Thornton was thinking intensively, a frown on his 
forehead, his eyes half-closed. “She was here beside 
me,” he muttered as if to himself, “watching me paw 
over those moons. Then she left. Joseph says she 
went down this passage. She’s not there nor in the 
tunnel, and she didn’t fall from the cornice. She 
could not have entered the temple while—bv love! I 
have it!” 

Belmont leaped up at the other’s ejaculation of tri¬ 
umph. “What is it?" he demanded. “Quick, man!" 

Thornton sprang to the lever. “She vanished when 
the temple door was open,” he cried. “That’s the 
solution!” 

Dazed, uncomprehending, Belmont saw the explorer 
jerk the lever up and spring into the doorway. The 
next instant, with a hoarse cry, he dashed Thornton 
aside and raced down the passage, half fearing he had 
gone mad, that what he had heard was an hallucination. 
From the distance had come a cry—Kathryn’s voice, 
calling “Frank! Frank!” 

The sound of running feet followed, and the girl 
threw herself into Belmont’s outstretched arms. 

“Thank God!” he almost sobbed. “I thought—Oh, 

my darling, you don’t know-” he stammered, his 

voice breaking, as his arms closed tightly about her 
and she buried her face on his breast. 

She lifted her head and with starry eyes and smil¬ 
ing happy face, looked up. “Yes, I do know—dearest,” 

she whispered. “I love-’’ his lips smothered the 

rest of the sentence. 

“Some fast worker,” chuckled Thornton, as he dis¬ 


creetly turned away, while Joseph stood as unmoved, as 
immobile as though carved from rock. 

Very gently, Kathryn released herself from Bel¬ 
mont’s embrace. “Oh, how stupid of me!” she ex¬ 
claimed. “I had water back there and forgot to bring 
it.” 

“Water!” cried Thornton incredulously. “Water!” 

In rapid words she told her story as she snuggled 
close to the engineer’s side. 

“You poor, poor little girl!” he whispered, and then 
told her of what had taken place during her absence, 
and of how he and Thornton had suffered. 

“You can’t go in there again,” he declared with final¬ 
ity, when she again spoke of returning for the water. 
“No, not even if I do know the confounded doors will 
stay open.” 

“That’s silly, dear,” replied the girl, "We must have 
water and the opening is too small for you or Ned to 
get in.” 

“Joseph might manage it,” suggested the explorer. 
“Let’s have a try.” 

But when they reached the aperture revealed by the 
opening of the temple door, it was obvious that even 
the Arekuna could not force his way through. 

Thornton examined the place carefully. “There is 
more than water to be found in there,” he announced. 
“The passage leads to the open air. This draught proves 
it. But it’s hopeless for us. Even if Kathryn can get 
in, we can’t.” 

“And she is not going to,” insisted the engineer. “I’d 
go mad, thinking of her in there, where she spent such 
a terrible time.” 

“It will be different now, darling,” argued Kathryn. 
“You know the doors cannot close, and it’s only a few 
steps. It won’t take me a minute, and we can talk 
back and forth all the time. I’m not the least nervous 
now. And you know, Frank, we must have water.” 

“Kathryn is right,” declared Thornton. “It is per¬ 
fectly safe with us here. And as she says water is a 
necessity. Nothing is going to happen to her this time.” 

Very reluctantly Belmont agreed, and once more the 
girl wriggled through the opening and disappeared. 
“Look through and you can see me,” she cried gaily. 
“I’ll call out from the other chamber and you can still 
hear me.” 

Throwing himself on his stomach, Belmont poked his 
head into the opening and could see the wavering beam 
of Kathryn’s light as it played upon the floor of the pas¬ 
sage beyond. Soon it disappeared, but a moment later, 
her voice came back faint and thin. He shouted in re¬ 
turn, and presently her light flashed on the stones and 
she thrust a jar of water into the opening. Belmont 
rose with the golden vessel, and the next moment 
Kathryn came squirming from the hole. 

“There,” she exclaimed triumphantly. “You see, dear, 
it was perfectly all right. How foolish it would have 
been-” 

She was interrupted by an exclamation from Thorn¬ 
ton. “Look here!” he cried. “Here’s a ring let into the 
stone. I believe there’s a concealed door here.” 

The others hurried to his side. In the bright light 
from the torch they could see a heavy gold ring resting 
in a circular depression cut into the rock wall. 

“There must be a door somewhere,” declared Bel¬ 
mont. “It isn’t likely that the old chaps, who left that 
stuff here, sealed it up so they couldn’t get it. Come on, 
Ned, grab hold here and let’s yank it open.” 
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But although the two men exerted all their strength, 
and Joseph tugged with them at the ring, it remained as 
immovable as the solid rock. 

“Hang it all!” cried Belmont in exasperation. “Either 
it’s no door, or else it’s locked.” 

Possibly it slides or has to be pushed or lifted,” sug¬ 
gested the explorer. But despite every effort to move it 
in any direction, it remained fast. 

“Strange,” muttered Thornton. “There is no sign of 
a lock or bolt, and this ring was most certainly placed 
here for a purpose. There must be a solution.” 

As he spoke, he searched carefully over the walls from 
ceiling to floor. “Ha!” he exclaimed suddenly, “There’s 
another ring on this side. It’s so overgrown with lichens 
that I overlooked it.” 

Once more the three men strained, pushed, pulled and 
twisted; but the second ring gave no more indication of 
yielding than the first. 

“I give up," declared Belmont, wiping the perspira¬ 
tion from his face. 

“Never give up,” Thornton admonished him. "I tell 
you, Frank, that passage leads out of here, and there 
must be a door. Let me think. Possibly—yes. I’ll wager 
that’s it. When I pull on one ring, you pull on the other. 
All ready ? When I give the word, altogether 1 One, two, 
three 1” 

At the third count the two men pulled. There was a 
slight creaking, grating sound and the solid wall opened 
before their amazed eyes. 

“Well, I’ll be-” began Belmont. “Great Scott, 

that’s clever.” 

“Yet very simple,” added the other. “Just two doors 
with their edges so dove-tailed and so pivoted that each 
locks the other and one cannot be opened by itself. 
And look here,” he continued, as he knelt on the floor. 
“They cannot be opened when the door of the temple 
is closed and this small aperture is shut. The block of 
stone that closes this hole also bolts these doors.” 

“It’s the cleverest thing I’ve seen yet,” agreed the en¬ 
gineer. “But I’m a darned sight more interested in get¬ 
ting out of here than in examining their burglar-proof 
locks.” 

“There’s plenty of time,” Thornton reminded him. 
“We’ll go back to the temple and eat. No use going 
hungry, and I’ll wager that Kathryn is nearly fam¬ 
ished.” 

“Great Scott, yes!” ejaculated Belmont. “Poor girl, 
you must think me a beastly selfish chap. I’d forgotten 
all about grub. I ought to be kicked.” 

Closing the doors, and with Joseph carrying the jar 
of water, they hurried back along the passage. Thorn¬ 
ton climbed into the idol and made certain no enemies 
were in sight; Belmont swung the lever, and entering the 
temple, they prepared to dine. The basket of food was 
still upon the floor where the peaiman had dropped it, 
and Thornton declared this was a promising sign and 
that he believed the Indians had at last left the city. 

“If they were near they assuredly would have come 
here when the door was open for such a long time,” he 
explained. “And if they had been here, and had seen 
the food still on the floor and untouched, they would 
have reasoned that their god was displeased and would 
have placed the basket on the throne.” 

“Maybe,” muttered the engineer, “but I’m not taking 
any chances with Kitty. We’ll explore the new pas¬ 
sage and see where it comes out. If it leads to the air 
at any distance from the temple we can lure the Indians 


here by opening the door, and then run down there and 
make our escape while they’re kow-towing to their old 
idol.” 

Thornton nodded his approval. “True,” he said, “but 
we must be very careful about exploring that passage. 
It is not at all impossible that the Indians, or whoever 
they are, know of the other exit and are guarding it.” 

Feeling greatly refreshed by their meal, the four rose 
and made their way to the newly-discovered tunnel. 
Once more Belmont and Thornton pulled in unison pn 
the metal rings. Then they looked at each other in 
amazement. The doors remained immovable! 

“Hang it!” cried Belmont. “Something’s wrong. 
Why in thunder didn’t we leave the doors open ?” 

Thornton burst into hearty laughter. “We are idiots!” 
he exclaimed. "We forgot to open the temple door.” 

Hurrying back, he swung the lever and the doors 
swung as readily as before. As they passed through the 
room containing the golden vessels, Belmont’s eyes 
bulged at the treasure scattered about, while Thornton 
uttered ejaculations of wonder and delight at the arche¬ 
ological value of the ancient utensils. Crossing the 
room, they entered the tunnel where Kathryn had been 
trapped, and hurried towards the sound of the falling 
water. They had almost reached the little cascade when, 
from their rear, came a faint sound—a rumbling jar. 

Instantly all halted in their tracks, listening with tense 
ears. The next moment Thornton turned and dashed 
back along the passage. Presently he returned. “It was 
just as I feared,” he announced. “We are cut off from 
returning. The doors are closed and locked.” 

“What?” shouted Belmont. "You don’t mean it! 
How the devil-” 

“Yes,” replied the other. “Either the arm of the idol 
or the lever slipped, or else the Indians have discovered 
the secret of the god’s arm. The way back is sealed.” 

For a time the three stood silent. Then Belmont drew 
Kathryn to him. “I guess it doesn’t make much differ¬ 
ence, after all,” he said, striving to speak confidentially, 
"as long as this passage leads to the open air. Besides, 
if the Indians shut the door of the temple, they'll find 
themselves locked in and will have to open it to get out; 
then we can get back.” 

“Let us hope it was an accident,” said the explorer. 
“If those fellows have learned the secret of the idol, 
we’ll be worse off than with the place irretrievably shut. 
If they don’t get into the passage and follow us, I’ll be 
satisfied.” 

"Confound the luck!” cried Belmont. “We left those 
doors open. They’re sure to find them.” 

“I don’t think there is any danger,” the other assured 
them. “Even if the Indians descended to the passage 
—assuming that they operated the levers, which I 
doubt, and found the outer doors open, the inner entrance 
to this place is shut and can only be opened from the 
idol or the secret lever. No, I feel we are safe enough 
from them. But we’re compelled to get out now. We 
have no food.” 

"Don’t let’s worry yet,” pleaded the girl. "We really 
don’t know anything about what is behind us or before 
us. We are just worrying ourselves over theories and 
possibilities.” 

“You’re right, darling,” declared Belmont, bestowing 
a caress. “Luck has been with us so far, and we’ll trust 
to it a bit longer. Come on. We’ll find where this sub¬ 
way leads.” 

For an interminable distance they walked along the 
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passage. The walls were slimy and wet, the floor be¬ 
came uneven, and the tunnel twisted and turned. At 
last, far ahead, they saw a glimmer of light. 

“We’re nearing the end,” announced the explorer. 
"Now we must be cautious. We don’t know where we 
are, nor whether or not the exit is guarded.” 

Silently they approached the opening, until within 
a few yards of it, when they halted. The aperture was 
small, irregular and partly choked with masses of loose 
rock and boulders, and was screened by vines, brush and 
vegetation. 

"Our best plan will be to let Joseph sneak out and look 
around,” declared Thornton. "He can determine 
where we are, and if anyone is near, and we can then 
plan accordingly.” 

A moment later the Arekuna slipped like a lizard 
among the rocks and was lost to view. Patiently and 
silently the three waited. But at last the bushes, 
silhouetted against the light, swayed gently, and on noise¬ 
less feet Joseph stepped towards them. 

"He says the entrance is close to the river,” an¬ 
nounced the explorer, as the Arekuna finished speaking 
in his native dialect. "And no Indians are in sight. 
Moreover, several canoes are drawn upon the bank a 
few rods from this entrance. Evidently the Indians 
came in their craft by way of the stream. The entrance 
is well hidden among a pile of rocks overgrown with a 
thicket. I think our best plan is to wait here until dark. 
Then we will send Joseph out again, and if he finds the 
way clear, we’ll make a dash for the canoes and get 
away.” 

“A fine plan, provided the rascals aren’t camped 
alongside their canoes,” agreed Belmont. “But at any 
rate, it’s our only chance.” 

"Joseph says there is no sign of a camp,” Thornton 
replied. "He made his way to the canoes and searched 
about. I imagine the Indians are camping in the city or 
close to the temple.” 

The explorer’s plan appeared feasible to all, and with 
Joseph hidden among the brush at the tunnel’s mouth 
as a guard, the three seated themselves on some frag¬ 
ments of stone, and conversing in low voices, prepared 
to wait for nightfall. 

Every move they were to make was carefully planned, 
and provided that the savages were not near, there 
seemed no reason to apprehend discovery. 

“There are six canoes,” said Thornton. “We will 
take two of them and tow the other four down stream 
and set them adrift. Then the Indians cannot follow 
even if they discover our escape, and by morning we 
should be miles away. The only problem will be food. 
I guess we’ll have to go hungry until tomorrow. Hello, 
didn’t you bring your gun, Frank?” 

"Thunderation, no!” exclaimed Belmont. "I left it 
back in that room with the gold moons. I am a blither¬ 
ing idiot 1” 

“Never mind, dear,” said Kathryn. "You had only 
three cartridges anyway. Joseph can always get fish, 
and perhaps we’ll find food in the canoes.” 

“Too bad,” commented the explorer. "But it’s no 
use worrying about it now. I’m afraid I’m not suffi¬ 
ciently expert to shoot game with the automatic, but we’ll 
manage somehow.” 

Belmont, however, refused to take the matter lightly, 
and continued to berate himself for his carelessness. 
But at last, finding it merely depressed the others, and 
realizing the futility of his regrets, he assumed his ordi¬ 


nary, optimistic, jovial tone and decided to forget it all. 

Gradually, as they talked, the entrance to the tunnel 
grew dim. The outlines of the vines and branches be¬ 
came invisible, and at last the final glimmer of line 
was gone and the opening was as black as the interior 
of the passage. 

Presently Joseph approached and reported that he 
had seen no signs of their enemies, and that no fire was 
visible. 

"All right, let’s go,” said Belmont, as Thornton 
translated the Arekuna’s words. 

With Joseph in the lead, and each member of the 
party touching the one in advance, they crept from the 
passage into the open air. Although it had appeared 
quite dark from within the tunnel, yet the night was 
dear, and the faint glow of starlight made it possible 
to distinguish nearby objects. Once away from the 
pile of rocks, it was easy going, and Joseph led the 
way unerringly. All about them were small trees, form¬ 
ing, as Joseph had said, a dense thicket. Passing 
through this, they came out on a weed-grown open 
space with the river flowing swiftly and with a musical 
gurgle a few rods distant. Against the silvery sheen 
of the water they could see the dark outlines of the 
canoes, and for a moment they halted, listening and 
waiting for any possible sound or sign of their enemies. 

"We’ll let Joseph go forward and make sure,” whis¬ 
pered Thornton. “We must take no risks. There is 
still a chance that a guard has been placed by the 
canoes.” 

Like a shadow the Indian vanished into the night, 
and patiently the three waited, crouching motionless at 
the edge of the thicket. 

Suddenly, from the direction of the canoes, came a 
faint, half-smothered sound, and a rattle as of some 
object striking wood. 

Thornton leaped to his feet. "What the-” His 

words were cut short by a low cry from Kathryn; 
there was a rustle behind him, and instantly he wheeled 
about, reaching for his pistol as he did so. But too 
late. A dark form hurled itself upon him; he was 
borne struggling to the earth, and was pinned face 
down by a heavy, panting body. As he had swung 
about he had glimpsed other savage figures leaping 
from the thicket upon his companions. They were 
captives, prisoners of the strange savages, and Thorn¬ 
ton groaned as he thought what their fate might be. 
Madly, furiously he kicked, writhed and tried to turn. 
But all to no purpose. He was held in a grip of steel, 
powerless to free himself. Rapidly he was bound, 
trussed like a fowl, and a strip of bark-cloth was 
wrapped about his mouth effectually gagging him. 
Helpless and silenced, he was jerked to his feet. Wildly 
he gazed about. On every side moved stealthy, shadowy 
figures, and he caught the sounds of low-toned guttural 
words. A few feet distant stood Belmont and the 
girl, bound and gagged like himself, and each held by 
two of the savages. All this he took in at a glance. The 
next instant a covering was thrown over his head, and, 
unable to speak, blindfolded, he was lifted and car¬ 
ried away. 

Thornton felt positive that he and his companions 
were doomed. He wondered that the Indians had not 
struck them down instead of capturing them, and the 
only explanation he could think of was that they were 
to be tortured. He knew that none of the known 
Guiana tribes practised torturing prisoners like their 
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North American cousins, but these savages were of no 
known tribe. Very probably, he thought, the prisoners 
were to be sacrificed before the golden idol in order to 
propitiate the god for the desecration of his temple, 
for the explorer felt convinced that the Indians had at 
last discovered that it was the white men who had taken 
the offerings placed at the idol’s feet by the worship¬ 
pers. 

In that case, they were doomed to a terrible fate in¬ 
deed, and Thornton groaned and writhed in agony of 
mind as he thought of Kathryn and what was before 
her. 

Better by far had they remained in the underground 
chambers of the temple. But it was now too late 
for vain regrets. The very worst had befallen them; 
the end had come. All these thoughts flashed through 
Thornton’s mind as his captors bore him, like a sack 
of meal, between them. Then he was dumped, none too 
gently, on the ground. Again he heard voices, a rattle 
of wood on wood, and once more he was lifted. There 
was the splash of water, and with a grunt, his bearers 
dropped him into a canoe. The craft tipped and 
swayed; there was a rattle of paddles, and then, by the 
steady swish of water and the motion of the canoe, 
Thornton knew the craft was under way. 

Where were they taking him ? Were the others there 
also? It was impossible for him to know, for he 
could not see, could not speak, and could not move hand 
or foot. One thing, however, was certain. He was 
not being carried to the temple, so the chances were 
that the others were not. This was a slight relief, but 
then again, it might indicate an even worse fate if that 
were possible. In all probability they were being taken 
to the Indians’ village, and death, perhaps torture, 
would follow. For himself he cared little. He had 
faced death daily for years, and had been in so many 
tight places from which he had escaped by a hair’s 
breadth, that he had ceased to worry over the future. 
In fact he had become more or less of a fatalist, and 
as he lay there in the rocking, speeding canoe, his 
thoughts were all of the others, and his one great re¬ 
gret for his own fate was that, if he were killed, he 
could never report the astounding discoveries he had 
made. 

For hours the canoe sped on. Several times the 
sounds of rushing water, the erratic, bounding, leaping 
motions of the craft, and the excited voices of his cap- 
tors, told Thornton that they were shooting rapids. 
Sometimes branches swept across the gunwales of the 
canoe and showered drops of water upon him, and once 
or twice, he felt the bottom of the dugout grate on 
rocks, and by the sounds and splashing, he knew the 
Indians had leaped out and were lifting and hauling 
their craft into clear water. 

At last, by the light that filtered through the cov¬ 
ering over his eyes, he knew that day had dawned. He 
was now gasping for breath, his throat was dry and 
parched, the thongs cut into his wrists, arms and 
ankles, and every bone and muscle ached and pained as 
if he had been pounded. Would they never stop? 
Would his captors never remove the stifling gag and 
give him a drop of blessed water? He began to wish 
they had made away with him in the first place, for his 
sufferings were almost beyond human endurance. Then 
he felt the canoe being run ashore. Once more he was 
lifted and carried for a short distance; he was placed 
on the ground, and without warning, the covering was 


jerked from his head and the gag taken from his 
mouth. 

Thornton gulped, drew a long breath of blessed re¬ 
lief, blinked his eyes and stared about him. He was 
surrounded by impenetrable jungle, and near him 
squatted two painted savages, wooden-faced, expression¬ 
less. Not another soul was visible. 

What had become of his companions? Had they been 
left behind to provide human sacrifices, while he alone 
had been carried away? He opened his lips to speak, 
in the faint hope that the savages might understand some 
Indian dialect and might reply. 

But instantly one of the fellows made a warning 
gesture, and held up the gag suggestively, and the words 
died on Thornton’s lips. Now one of the men ap¬ 
proached with a calabash of water and held it to the 
explorer’s mouth. The other placed cassava bread, a 
roasted plantain and a smoked leg of wild turkey be¬ 
fore him, and loosened the fibre bonds about his arms 
and wrists. At any rate, the savages had no intention 
of letting him die of thirst or starvation, and Thornton 
ate ravenously and, as he did so, racked his brains for 
some scheme to escape. But he soon gave it up. Any 
attempt to free himself while the two savages were on 
hand would be utterly hopeless. They were tremen¬ 
dously muscled—even for Guiana aborigines, and were 
totally unlike the short, docile people with whom he was 
familiar. Both were fully six feet in height, powerfully 
built and perfectly proportioned, and the ease with 
which he had been seized, bound and carried off bodily, 
was ample proof of their gigantic strength. Moreover, 
each carried a blowgun and poisoned darts, as well as a 
powerful bow, and each had a heavy, hard-wood, ugly- 
looking club attached to his wrist by a loop of cotton. 
Even if he drew his pistol—and to his surprise he re¬ 
membered they had not searched him and had not taken 
possession of his weapon—the savages could bash out 
his brains or destroy him with a dart or arrow before 
he could shoot. And as Thornton saw the blowguns 
and the deadly wurali-poison-tipped darts he became 
more than ever puzzled. Why, he wondered, had the 
fellows not used these in their first attack on the camp? 

They could have killed him and his companions with¬ 
out a sound, without the least warning, and without be¬ 
traying their own presence, and yet they had used bows 
and arrows instead. The only reasonable explanation 
he could think of was that the Indians had wished to take 
the white men prisoners, that they had planned sacrifice 
or torture from the start. But the savages’ behavfor 
had been most mysterious throughout. Even their 
identity was a puzzle, a mystery. It was hopeless to 
try to solve it all or to formulate a plan to gain his free¬ 
dom, and at last Thornton gave up, resigning himself 
to whatever fate might be in store, but determined to 
seize the first opportunity to make a dash for liberty. 

No sooner had he finished eating and had taken his 
fill of water, than he was again bound and the covering 
drawn over his head. But this time, to his intense 
relief, the gag was not used, although his captors made it 
very plain, by means of signs and unintelligible words, 
that any outcry or sound would instantly bring the 
terrible gag into use. 

Once more he was carried to the canoe, the craft was 
shoved from the shore, and steadily, for hour after hour, 
they swept on down the stream. Sometimes the sun 
beat down upon them with terrific heat. At other times 
they were in semi-darkness, and the dank, cool air told 
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of passing through dense forests. Again and again, 
they ran rapids; and three times Thornton was lifted 
from the dugout and was carried along rough paths 
where, by the distant roaring of water, he knew they 
were portaging around cataracts. Several times, too, 
the canoe stopped and water was given him, and towards 
midday the canoe was run up on a beach and in the midst 
of the jungle Thornton was fed, exactly as he had been 
served in the morning. Again, late in the afternoon, 
this was repeated; but to Thornton’s surprise, the sav¬ 
ages showed no intentions of making camp. Instead, 
they again placed him in the canoe and through the 
darkness continued on their way. He wondered if they 
would ever rest, if they would ever sleep, and he won¬ 
dered also where in the world they could be taking him. 
At the rate they had been travelling he knew they must 
have covered fully one hundred and fifty miles. They 
had been going downstream continually, and that would 
inevitably bring them close to the known districts and 
semi-civilized tribes. To be sure, they had started off 
on an unknown, and uncharted river; but he had no 
means of knowing if they were still on the same stream. 
In fact, he decided, the chances were that they were not. 
They might have swung into a larger river, or for all he 
could tell, they might have crossed from one stream to 
another, when they carried him blindfolded over port¬ 
ages. But even so, the matter was incomprehensible. 
There were not, he knew, any unexplored large rivers 
within the distance of the coast, where he felt sure they 
must be, unless the stream they had followed wound and 
twisted endlessly and their progress had not been di¬ 
rectly towards the coast. This seemed the only plausible 
theory. Then another thought occurred to him. Neither 
he nor Belmont had the least idea where the lost city 
was situated. For all they knew it might not be in 
British Guiana. Very possibly it was beyond the 
boundary, in Surinam, or even in Brazil. That would 
account for many puzzling things—the unrecognizable 
savages, the strange dialect they spoke, the unknown 
river. But then again, Kathryn had flown a long time 
before sighting the city after leaving Dutch Guiana, and 
she had flown in a more or less direct line across coun¬ 
try. It was all guess work, all supposition, and with his 
mind on such matters, tired, and lulled by the sound of 
rippling water, Thornton fell asleep. 

He awoke, cramped, shivering with the chill night 
air, and realized that the canoe was motionless. A mo¬ 
ment later he was lifted and carried ashore, placed in a 
hammock and his bonds loosened. His first thought was 
that he had reached the journey’s end, that he was at the 
Indians’ village. But as he gratefully stretched his 
cramped limbs and looked about he knew this was not 
the case. The same two savages squatted near, huddling 
over a small fire, and there was no sign of other human 
beings or of huts. The hammock, after the hard, wet 
bottom of the canoe, was a luxury, and with a wonderful 
sensation of comfort he once more slumbered. 

It was broad daylight when he opened his eyes. Water 
and food were given him and then, although once more 
he was blindfolded and the head covering was tied 
about his neck, his hands were left free. But he was 
far more comfortable than hitherto, even if he could 
not see. He could sit up, could shift his position from 
time to time, and he was no longer cramped and numb. 
He even considered locating the position of his captors 
by sound, drawing his automatic and shooting at them. 
But he quickly abandoned the idea. In the first place, 


one sat at the bow and the other at the stem of the 
dugout, and he was between them. Even if he shot 
one the other could kill him. And in the second place 
his soul revolted at thought of killing the fellows. They 
had treated him decently so far, and, for all he knew, 
Belmont, Kathryn and Joseph might have been shown 
the same consideration. And after all, as he thought it 
all over, the savages had behaved pretty well. They 
had resented the white men’s desecration of their temple 
and their god, but that was only natural and he could 
not blame them. And, had the Indians so desired, they 
easily could have killed every member of the party with¬ 
out endangering themselves. No, until his captorfe gave 
him more cause, he would not attempt their lives, even 
to escape. 

All day they continued to travel. Stops were made 
and Thornton was given food and drink as before, and 
again night came and found them still rushing down the 
apparently endless river. 

Once more Thornton slept, cradled in the bottom of 
the dugout, and he did not awaken until he was lifted 
out by his captors. But this time, he was neither dumped 
upon the ground nor placed in a hammock. Instead, 
he was rather carefully and gently seated in another 
canoe, the covering was jerked quickly from his head, 
and he glanced curiously about. 

For a time he could distinguish nothing. But as his 
eyes became accustomed to the darkness, he saw three 
figures seated before him in the large dugout. Oddly 
enough, they were motionless, were not paddling. He 
peered intently at them, gasped, rubbed his eyes, utterly 
unable to believe his senses. Was he dreaming? Was 
he suffering from some strange delusion? Surely it 
could not be, and yet it must be, it must—yes, there was 
no question. The figures before him were not his cap- 
tors, were not savages—they wore clothes. It was in¬ 
credible, utterly amazing. Then he knew. The dark, 
huddled forms were those of Kathryn, Belmont and 
Joseph! 

From his lips came a sharp, joyous, surprised cry. 
Instantly the nearest figure swung about. “Ned P’ came 
in amazed tones from the darkness. “I’ll be-” 

"Wa-la!” interrupted the guttural voice of the 
Arekuna. “Me tellum plenty peail” 

“Oh, I can’t believe it 1” came Kathryn’s voice. "It’s 
too wonderful 1 Where are we? What has happened?” 

Thornton laughed almost hysterically. “I haven’t the 
remotest idea,” he fairly shouted. “We’re adrift, alone, 
Heaven knows where. But unharmed, free. Hello, 
there’s the shore 1” 

Scarcely had he spoken when the canoe grated against 
the bank. Thornton grasped the branch of an over¬ 
hanging tree, and a moment later, the four, so mysteri¬ 
ously and strangely reunited, were on dry land, talking, 
laughing and, as Belmont put it, “acting like a bunch 
of kids.” 

Behind them towered the black shadowy forest; be¬ 
fore them lay the dark river. They had no idea where 
they were, they were without shelter, food or fire, but 
they were heedless of their plight. It was enough that 
they were again together, safe, alive and unhurt. Seated 
there, upon the muddy bank, between the jungle and 
the river, they waited for the coming day and told one 
another what had occurred to each one since they had 
been surprised and captured. Every story was much 
the same, for all had undergone almost identical ex¬ 
periences. Not one of the four had seen any of the 
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others until they had found themselves here, together 
in the big canoe, and all laughed as they described how 
each had mistaken the others for Indians until Thornton 
had spoken. 

“But why did they do it?" queried the girl. “Why 
did they take us prisoners and carry us all this distance 
and then let us go ? And where are we now ?” 

“I’ve spent most of my time trying to puzzle out an 
answer to those very questions,” replied the explorer. 
“Only one theory seems plausible. Their one idea must 
have been to get us away from the city and their idol. 
They had no intention or desire to Injure us, probably 
because they thought us peai or in favor with the god, 
for they had blow-guns and poisoned darts and could 
have killed us at any time if they had wished. And they 
had no intention of letting us ever find our way back, 
and probably brought each of us by a separate route. I 
guess they’ve succeeded pretty well, too. As nearly as 
I can make up, they have been doubling on their course, 
going down one stream and then another, crossing over¬ 
land at times, paddling through creeks, and threading a 
maze of waterways. We may be in British or Dutch 
Guiana, even in Brazil, for all I know, and anywhere 
from fifty to five hundred miles from civilization. Hav¬ 
ing reached this spot they thought it far enough for 
safety and slipped away. It was a clever scheme. And 
by the way, Frank, it proves I was right when I said the 
Guiana Indians were peaceful, except of course the 
cannibals." 

“Maybe,” conceded the engineer. “But how about 
the arrows they fired at us? They nicked you and 
Joseph. Not a very peaceable act, I’d say." 

Thornton seemed a bit embarrassed. “Hmm, that 
was before they stopped to think what they were doing,” 
he replied. “And if they had really desired to kill us 
then, why didn’t they use their poisoned darts?” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Belmont. “But a man might as 
well be killed outright as to be frightened to death. I 
never expected to see you again. God, how I suffered 
thinking of you, sweetheart,” he added, drawing Kath¬ 
ryn dose. 

“No more than I did over you, dear,” whispered the 
girl. “But I felt sure it would all come out well in the 
end.” 

“Thank the good Lord that it did,” declared Belmont 
fervently. Then, after a moment: “But they have pre¬ 
vented us from ever getting back after that gold. Manoa 
is as much lost as it ever was.” 

Thornton chuckled. “You are a mercenary rascal, 
Frank,” he said. “But what’s the matter with going in 
a plane? Kathryn found the city accidentally, and we 
ought to be able to find it intentionally.” 

"Great Scott, that’s so!” cried Belmont. “I must be 
losing what little brains I have left. But somehow, now 
that we’re here, I can hardly believe it was all real until 
I feel the handful of gold moons and the half-dozen nug¬ 
gets in ray pockets. I’m glad the rascals didn’t rob me of 
these. 

Joseph patted his leather pouch significantly. “Me 
tellum me catchum this time,” he grinned. “Him fel¬ 
lers no likeum. Him sabby peai, no touchum.” As he 
spoke the Arekuna reached in his pouch and drew out 
a golden ingot. 

“Foxy boy!” cried Belmont. “You’re fixed for life.” 
Then, pressing Kathryn to him, he added, “And so am 


I. I found a greater treasure than all the gold in 
Manoa." 

“It looks as if I’m the only one who didn’t make 
good,” laughed Thornton. “But even I didn’t come 
empty-handed. See here, I found this among those gold 
moons in the chest.” Reaching in his pocket, he pro¬ 
duced a heavy gold circlet studded with four immense, 
uncut emeralds. 

“Well, I’ll be-” commenced Belmont. “Say, old 

man, that’s a small fortune.” 

“Or a unique wedding present,” suggested the other 
with a grin. “Hello, it’s nearly daylight. Look, we can 
see the opposite shore.” 

Dawn came rapidly, and as the canoe became visible, 
Joseph rose and went to it. A moment later he turned. 
“All same gottum grub 1” he announced. 

The others hurried to him. In the dugout were pad¬ 
dles, a bow and arrows and several cassava cakes 
wrapped in palm leaves. 

“We won't starve at any rate,” announced the ex¬ 
plorer. “Mighty thoughtful of them. And if we follow 
the current we’re bound to strike the coast or a settle¬ 
ment.” 

“Sure,” assented the engineer. “But which way is 
the current? Seems to me there isn’t any." 

Thornton stood silently gazing at the surface of the 
water. “The current flows that way—to the west,” he 
announced presently. “If you watch those bits of float¬ 
ing twigs and leaves you can see it. But we’ll eat before 
we start.” 

When their frugal breakfast was over and they again 
went to the canoe, Belmont gave an exclamation of sur¬ 
prise. “That’s Mamed queer,” he muttered. “The drift 
is going the other way now, to the east.” 

Before Thornton could reply Joseph gave a shout: 
“Tide he wash!” 

“Gad, he’s right!” cried the explorer. “We’re within 
reach of tide-water. We are below all the rapids and 
within one hundred miles of the coast!” 

Elated, excited, the four piled into the canoe, and ply¬ 
ing paddles with all their strength, the men drove their 
craft down the creek towards the west. 

Dodging sunken logs and snags, croucliing low as 
they swept beneath fallen trees, ploughing through 
masses of the giant Victoria Regia lily leaves, they sped 
on. Rapidly the narrow jungle stream widened, and 
presently a wider creek was seen ahead. Into this they 
swung, but by now the tide was flowing swiftly against 
them, and the canoe moved slowly. The creek turned 
and twisted and gradually it broadened. The jungle gave 
way to muddy shores covered with mangroves, and as 
they rounded a sharp bend, the gleam of open water lay 
before them. 

A moment later, and the creek was left astern and 
they floated on the surface of a broad river. And at the 
sight which greeted them, a shout rose from all four 
throats. Across the river, scarcely half a mile distant, 
was a town! Beside the wooden dock a river steamer 
was moored; wooden houses shone in the sun; and a tiny 
locomotive puffed and snorted as it hauled a freight 
train along the bank. 

“Wismar, by all that’s wonderful!” yelled Thornton. 
“And we’re in time for the steamer.” 

Belmont turned with a grin. “Say, Ned,” he asked. 
“Is there a parson there?” 


The End 
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U PON a certain morning in British North 
Borneo a certain missionary appeared bland¬ 
ly at his charge in Sadong and prepared to 
hold services. Three men only showed 
themselves—no women at all. The mis¬ 
sionary asked indignantly for the heifers of his flock, 
and was told an entirely impossible story. His indigna¬ 
tion increased, and he returned and reported the mat¬ 
ter to government authorities, saying profoundly that 
he suspected there had been murders—probably heathen 
human sacrifices—in the village of Sadong. Because 
it was plainly impossible that his three converted fe¬ 
males had been carried off by winged devils with toothed 
beaks and scaly bodies, who accepted them as ransom 
for the village. 

Upon another morning in Sarawak, which is also in 
Borneo, one Abdul Rahman returned to his native vil¬ 
lage, rich because of having worked for two years in 
the lignite mine which is the personal property of His 
Highness, the Raja Brooke. He had fifty Straits dol¬ 
lars, glittering and white, besides many other possessions 
normally owned only by the orang putih —white men 
—who rule that nation. For two days he basked in 
public admiration, and then took twenty of his dollars—• 
they were the slightly clipped ones—and visited the 
parents of Aysah, for whose hand he had contracted two 
years before. He was to pay that sum for his bride, 
who would be thirteen years old and almost certainly a 
virgin. He offered his money and began to discuss the 
wedding. But the money was returned, however, re¬ 
luctantly. His bride was not waiting for him. To his 
indignant questioning, an impossible explanation was 
offered. 

But he had worked for two years for white men. He 
was not to be deceived by such nonsense. With his 
parang he severed the left arm of his father-in-law-to-be, 
slashed his theoretic mother-in-law in several places, 
and was beginning to vent his displeasure upon other 
members of the family, when their screams brought 
help. He was trussed up and delivered to the nearest 
white man’s jail, six days journey away, where his in¬ 
furiated account of the dispute was duly noted down. 
And the white man, who wrote it down, agreed that it 
was not plausible that his bride had been delivered to 
devils of the height of a man’s forearm, with toothed 


beaks and scaly bodies, who flew above the village ond 
screamed unintelligible threats, until a young girl was 
delivered to them, bound, in the bush. 

And upon a certain other day one Hop See, stout, 
bland and prosperous, dispenser of opium under the 
terms of the government monopoly in British North 
Borneo, took a little trip into the interior. He took with 
him the newest and most prized of all his concubines 
and six men. He returned alone; haggard, terror-ridden 
and without his sloe-eyed mistress. And he reported 
hysterically that devils with toothed beaks and scaly 
bodies had darted down from the skies, screaming hor¬ 
ribly. They slew his men and required from him his 
concubine, whom he surrendered in shaking horror. 
And those devils were small, smaller than children, and 
they cried out with the voices of fiends. 

Then other rumors, equally impossible, began to be 
heard. And since Borneo produces all things from bat- 
dung to rubies in commercial quantities, and is a place 
where almost anything is rather more than likely to 
happen, why, measures were taken, which led to the 
disappearance of one Captain Houghton of the Sarawak 
Constabulary from his accustomed haunts. Because 
all the tales and all the rumors described devils which 
were essentially the same. And devils, you understand, 
are officially tolerated in regions, where freedom of re¬ 
ligious belief is an established principle. But there 
are limits, which these special devils had passed. In 
Sarawak and in British North Borneo devils are gov- 
emmentally permitted to exist, to dwell, and to have 
their devotees in any spot they may elect. But they must 
behave themselves. And so Captain Houghton vanished, 
to inquire into the matter of tooth-beaked, scaly winged 
devils who were violating laws and statutes made and 
provided, to the detriment of the public peace. 

****** 

CHAPTER I 

H ORNBILLS squabbled raucously off among the 
bamboos a little distance away. The sun was a 
fiery red ball, rolling down toward a cloud-ob¬ 
scured horizon beneath which it would vanish suddenly, 
and immediately produce night. Palmyra palms slowly 
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A little later, as the sun’s rays grew warm, 
one of them screeched demoniacally, flapped 
its wings, and soared down to the ground. 
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moved long fronds against the lurid background of the 
sky. Save for the squabbling hornbills, there was silence 
such as falls upon the jungle only in that short time 
before sunset when the creatures of the day are seek¬ 
ing their hidling-places, and the creatures of the night 
are not yet waking. 

The white man cleaned his rifle meditatively, sitting 
on the bamboo platform that supported his tent. He 
seemed to be utterly alone. There was a clearing here, 
and there were places where the grass had been trampled 
down, and there were half a dozen heaps of ashes, as of 
dead campfires. But the white man cleaning his rifle 
was the only visible human being. 

Something rose with a startled squawk and flapped 
across the clearing, to vanish among the trees. The 
white man looked up keenly, his eyes searching the 
trail that here led into the clear space. He saw what 
he was looking for. The automatic pistol, that had 
leaped into his hand at the alarm, went inconspicuously 
back into place. He dropped his head as if he had seen 
nothing whatever, but he murmured under his breath. 

“They are coming, Ali. They were missed. Go and 
do as I ordered.” 

The back of the tent billowed out slightly. There was 
an almost inaudible rustling of the tall grass. Then 
silence. 

The hornbills squabbled interminably. The sun rolled 
down nearer and nearer to the cloud-banked edge of 
the world. A breeze stirred, moving across the roof 
of the jungle with a long-drawn-out sighing sound. A 
jungle-thing cried out at the edge of the clearing. The 
white man, cleaning his rifle, smiled faintly to himself. 
He paid no attention even when it cried out again, and 
again. 

There was a tiny movement of the undergrowth. The 
white man looked up sharply. His rifle came up. There 
was an instant’s hesitation, and then a man came into 
view. He was a brown-skinned man, naked save for a 
sarong about his middle, and a second cloth twisted 
turban-wise about his head, and with a long wood-knife 
—a parang —in his hand. 

He called across the clearing. The white man blinked, 
and lowered his weapon. 

"Why the devil didn’t you say so in the first place?” 
he demanded querulously. “Dash it all, sneaking about 
like that. . . .” 

He looked tyith apparent eagerness along the trail. 
Now movements in the distance became apparent. Two 
more brown-skinned men. A dot of white, which 
would be a white man in duck. More brown men, 
carrying burdens. Two more dots of white. Then a 
bulky, swaying, unhandy thing, which was a hammock 
or something similar, filled with an un-moving burden. 

The long line of slowly-moving figures drew nearer 
and nearer. It seemed almost as if there were a com¬ 
pact between them and the sun, to arrive at the clear¬ 
ing only at the instant of darkness. But the caravan 
broke it. The white man on the tent-platform saw the 
first white-dad figure clearly. It was a lean, hard¬ 
bitten white man with an immaeulate white puggaree on 
his head, and thiek-lensed spectacles glittering in the 
light of the sky. He carried a rifle slung across his arm 
as if for instant use. He stared up at the tent and 
scowled at it. and then began to give orders for the 
making of camp. The next two white figures looked 
at the tent apathetically. One of them was quite a 
young man, but with the drawn look of one who has 


not slept for many days. The last was a girl with 
wide, frightened eyes. Then the hammock came into 
view. In it was what appeared to be the body of a 
man clad in duck like the rest, but giving with an utter 
lack of resilience to the movements of his bearers. 

The spectacled man was snarling orders right and 
left, and the burden-bearers dumped their loads and 
scattered to take up the task of making camp. Parangs 
rose and fell and flickered in the suddenly dying light 
from overhead. In minutes four tents arose, with the 
inevitable rings of spilled kerosene about them for the 
discouragement of crawling insects. Fires smoked, 
crackled, and burst into flame. The camp was made, 
It was all very efficient, and smoothly-running, and 
natural. But the men moved with a jerky hesitation 
that showed them under a terrific strain. 

There had been no sign of interest in the tent on the 
bamboo platform, save that the girl turned frightened 
eyes toward it more than once. The young man with 
the drawn look stared at it also. Then that first tent's 
occupant swore softly to himself, loaded his rifle, and 
went down the ladder. He approached the spectacled 
leader of the newcomers. 

"Er—how do you do?” he said drily. 

The spectacled figure scowled. 

“What do you want?” 

“Why—what the devil?” said Houghton in apparent 
amazement. “I’m a white man, and in something of a 
bad fix, and I come to you-” 

The spectacled man seemed to fly into a peculiar 
passion. 

“I tell you, Captain Houghton or no Captain Hough¬ 
ton, you shan’t interfere with my expedition!” 
he rasped. “I can take care of myself! I am not after 
gold or rubies, and the government of Sarawak has 
nothing to do with me!” 

Houghton laughed. 

"I see,” he said. “You think I’m here to stop you 
from going into forbidden territory, or something of 
the sort. But I’m not. I’m in the devil of a bad fix. 
My men have run off, and- " 

The spectacled eyes regarded him with an intense sus¬ 
picion. 

"What happened to you?” 

"Why,” said the man from the snake-proof tent, 
mildly, *Tve been up here on leave, hunting, and my 
men ran off four days ago. I’ve no one to carry my 
luggage or skins-” 

The thin lips of the spectacled man twitched into an 
unpleasant, ironic smile. 

“Very well. We’ll let you stay with us. Perhaps you 
can help us live through the next week!” 

He turned his back and moved away, snarling en¬ 
raged commands at the native bearers, who, at close 
view, were palpably upon the thin edge of hysteria. 

Houghton smiled oddly to himself. He saw the girl 
staring at him. The young man with the sleepless look 
seemed glassy-eyed with exhaustion. Houghton went 
toward them. Small brush shelters were going up in 
frantic haste. Night was falling with the wonderful 
swiftness of the tropics. The girl tried to smile. 

“You—have the devil-birds been after you too?” 

“Devil-birds?" said Houghton. 

"Your men ran away,” she said wearily. "Didn’t the 
devil-birds get after them?" 

Houghton sat down with an air of extreme delibera¬ 
tion. 
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“I’ll be honest,” he said ruefully. “I have heard of 
devil-birds. Wild rumors about them made me choose 
this section to hunt in. I’ve heard they carry off native 
girls, kill men, and are devils that scream and fly. I 
thought it was possibly a secret society, frightening the 
natives into fits. But except that four nights ago my 
bearers woke me up by their howling and ran away in a 
body in the dark, I’ve seen absolutely nothing out of the 
ordinary." 

The girl and the young man looked at each other. 
The man nodded heavily. 

“Tliat was it,” he said exhaustedly. “The devils 
frightened them. You’ll see, to-night.” 

His head fell forward on his chest. But then he 
waked with a start and looked panic-stricken. 

“I mustn't sleep,” he muttered. “I mustn’t sleep. I’ve 
got to keep awake . . 

He dragged himself to his feet and began to walk up 
and down with the jerky movements of a sleep-walker. 
The girl looked at him anxiously. 

“What is it?” asked Houghton. “Is there really some¬ 
thing ?” 

“They’ve killed four of our natives,” said the ex¬ 
hausted man, heavily,” and Grahame is dying in the 
hammock there now. They are devils all right. We’ve 
seen them!” 

Houghton smiled. 

“You’re joking!” 

“N-no,” said the girl faintly. “We have seen them. 
They are horrible things. They have teeth in their 
beaks, and scales on their bodies, and horrible feathered 
wings . . .” 

Houghton stared at her. 

“But—dash it all!” he protested. “That sort of 
thing . . 

The girl spoke in an apathetic calm. 

“I know,” she said drearily. “It’s impossible. We 
know it quite well. But it’s so. You’ve heard that they 
carry off girls from native villages? They’ve killed four 
of our native bearers, just as Frank has said, and Mr. 
Grahame is dying in the hammock.” 

Houghton’s face was blankly shocked and unbeliev¬ 
ing, in the light of a nearby fire. 

“You might look at Mr. Grahame,” said the girl 
wearily. 

“I—er—I think I will,” said Houghton apologeti¬ 
cally. 

“He’s there . . .” 

Houghton went over to the spot where the clumsy 
swaying contrivance had been set down. He looked in¬ 
side, striking matches. He came back after a little, 
looking sick. 

“He sucked blood from those—er—bites on his 
hands,” he said shakenly. “That must have helped a 
bit. I have a rather complete first-aid kit. I may be 
able to do something.” 

He went through the tall grass toward his own tent 
upon its platform. Inside it, the darkness was inky. 
His foot slipped, and someone chuckled. A voice said: 

"Tuan.” 

“The devil!” said Houghton under his breath. “I told 
you to go off—” 

“There was a man, Tuan," said the voice of the in¬ 
visible speaker. “He came into your tent, from the 
jungle. It is his blood you slipped upon.” 

Houghton grunted. 

“You’re a bloodthirsty beggar, Ali!” He found his 


first-aid kit and added crisply. “The stories were true. 
There are devil-things. They do kill men. There are 
also devils who are men. Go and say that I need 
haste.” 

“Aye, Tuan. And I give you this, which the man 
bore.” 

The voice was mildly resentful. But the back of the 
tent billowed out a little and there were several sounds 
which, if you had been listening exactly for them, you 
might have recognized. Houghton was left holding an 
object that had been thrust into his hand by the depart¬ 
ing servant. It was queerly hot on top, it was almost 
scorching, as if a fire, or—say a fuse, were burning 
within it. 

And then, suddenly, there was an outburst of eerie, 
unearthly screeching in the distance, high in the air. A 
chorus of terror-stricken howls arose instantly from the 
camp as if in answer. But the screeching off aloft rose 
to a bedlam, coming swiftly and terribly towards the 
howling, panic-stricken men. 

Houghton leaped for the platform before his tent, 
catching up a repeating shotgun on the way. The hot 
thing in his hands began suddenly to emit a dense cloud 
of smoke; queerly pungent smoke. He caught the reek 
of the stuff and swore savagely, then flung it with all 
his strength away from him into the jungle beyond the 
clearing. He stood ready with the gun, his eyes glit¬ 
tering savagely. 

In the air above the clearing ghastly things seemed to 
materialize, whirling down from the darkness above. 
There were wings with filmy feathers upon them. There 
were great, horrible jaws with white teeth plainly 
visible. Naked bodies, on which scales could be seen! 
And they emitted screeches like nothing else out of 
hell itself. Suddenly they seemed to dart forward. One 
only seemed to hover above the firelight. It hung there, 
while the rest plunged into the jungle, shrieking rau¬ 
cously like the packs of hell. The single, lingering 
monstrosity began to descend, and men screamed in 
blind panic. 

Houghton raised the automatic gun. It began to 
bellow, and what seemed to be a long-continued spurt 
of flame shot out of its muzzle. 

CHAPTER II 

OT him!” said Houghton in tight-lipped satis¬ 
faction. 

He leaped down from the tent-platform, 
the natives yet in the firelight were fleeing in blind panic 
from a Thing that flapped and writhed and screeched, 
like something out of hell, upon the ground. Off in the 
jungle, some forty or fifty yards distant, there was a 
discordant din like nothing human or undemoniacal. 
It sounded like devils holding carnival in the blackness, 
and above their ghastly outcry there arose the sudden 
shrieking of a human being in torment. 

Those shrieks came nearer. A human figure came 
leaping blindly into view. It was torn and ripped and 
sightless. It was gory and horrible to look upon. It 
shrieked, and shrieked,—and the natives were shocked 
into a frozen immobility—and it bounded among the 
fires, still shrieking, and suddenly spun around and 
dropped dead. 

Then a shotgun boomed again. Van Hoff, the spec¬ 
tacled man, had a weapon at his shoulder. He fired 
both barrels at the flapping Thing that screeched so 
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horribly among the fires. It heaved convulsively at the 
first shot. By the second it yras blown almost to atoms. 
Van Hoff darted forward and with hysterical haste 
lifted the fragments with the barrel of his gun and 
thrust them into the middle of the biggest of the fires. 
He heaped coals upon it savagely. 

Houghton still stood facing the edge of the jungle 
from which came the raucous, hellish din. The auto¬ 
matic shotgun was again ready. The girl in the camp 
held a little revolver in a desperate readiness. The 
young man with the exhausted look stood by her, his 
whole figure indicative of despair, with no weapon save 
a parang at hand. 

But nothing more happened. Nothing at all. The 
din off in the jungle lessened. From shrieking, de¬ 
moniacal bedlam, the noise dwindled to ghastly, queru¬ 
lous screeches as of fiends complaining that they found 
no more evil to commit. One of the hellish voices rose 
above the jungle-trees and squawked there. Another 
followed it up and joined it, still keeping up its horrible 
complaint. Then a body of the unspeakable things rose 
upward and went off through the air to northward. 
Their complaints faded and died away. 

Houghton turned and walked toward the campfire. 

“I wish you hadn’t burned that damned thing up,” 
he protested. ‘‘I wanted to look at it!” 

“It’s back in the hell it came from!” rasped Van 
Hoff. "If you want to look at it, go there and see!” 

He turned upon the babbling, terrified natives and 
cursed them frenziedly for their fright. 

Houghton went quickly to the dead man. The sight 
turned him sick. He was torn and shredded. The bare 
flesh of hi9 body looked as if he had been attacked by 
hundreds' of knives. No single cut was deep. There 
wa9 no flesh missing. He had simply been ripped 
nearly to pieces by the ghastly, squawking devil-things 
for the pure joy of doing evil. 

“You’d better get him covered up,” said Houghton 
shortly to the man with the look of exhaustion upon 
his face. 

That man nodded. 

“My name’s Taine,” he said absurdly. “This is Miss 
Betty Hale. I don’t understand. You shot one of the 
devil-things." 

“Of course," said Houghton mildly. “Of course I 
shot it. Van Hoff blew it nearly to bits after I brought 
it down. Why didn’t you shoot at it?” 

Taine considered, his eyes glassy. 

“I’ve tried,” he said at last. “But I never hit one. 
I—I was going to use a knife this time. They say 
devils can’t face cold steel.” 

Houghton looked at him queerly. But he went back 
to his tent, fumbled in his medicine-kit, and returned 
to the unconscious, barely-breathing man in the ham¬ 
mock. He stayed there, working busily, for half an 
hour or more. Then he came away. 

Betty Hale was watching him. 

"I’ve got his pulse stronger,” he said briefly, “and 
to me he seems to be breathing more naturally. A bit 
of strychnine for his heart did most of it. I should 
think he’d have a chance to live, now.” 

Taine licked his lips. 

“You’ve killed one of the devil-things, and you say 
Grahame may live . . .” He stopped, and gazed at 
Houghton with straining eyes. “Have you slept lately?" 
he asked woodenly. 

“Surely,” said Houghton. 


“If—if you will be near Betty for a while,” said 
Taine slowly, “I think I might risk sleeping. Would 
you-” 

“Surely, old chap,” said Houghton gently. "Of 
course!” 

“It’s a promise?” insisted Taine hopefully. 

“It’s a promise,” 9aid Houghton. “I won’t go six 
feet from her while you’re asleep.” 

“Just a—just a few minutes,” said Taine. “I’ll be 
all right . . .” 

He lay down on the ground, relaxing utterly. His 
eyes closed of themselves. He twitched,—and slept 
heavily, in the horribly deep sleep of utter exhaustion. 
Betty looked at him and began to cry softly. 

“He’s watched over me for four days!” she gasped. 
“He—made me sleep, but he didn’t dare . . .” 

Houghton said: 

“He’s easier now. He knows they can be killed. 
And I have an idea why men die from their bites. He 
shot at them?” 

“Y—yes . . . And he hit them, but they didn’t die. 
He knew he hit them! And he’s a wonderful shot!” 

“Hm . . .” said Houghton. “Odd that I killed that 
one. I’d like to see his shells.” 

She got up obediently and have him a box of shot¬ 
gun shells from one of the tents. Houghton picked one 
out, squinted at the wad in the murky firelight, weighed 
the thing in his hand, and frowned. 

“It ought to be all right . . He fingered the shell 
uncomfortably. The sleeping man twitched a little in 
his sleep. Houghton suddenly pulled out his knife and 
cut through the metal shell-case. Shotgun ammunition 
must be metal-cased in the tropics. A fine, powdery 
dust came out of it. 

“The devil!” said Houghton, staring at the stuff in 
his hand. “There a white man in this too!” 

“What—what is it?” 

Houghton’s eyes had narrowed queerly. 

“Native devilment goes a long way,” he said shortly, 
“but it wouldn’t go this far! This is white-man work. 
Oh. This stuff is butterfly-shot, used by butterfly- 
hunters. It’s used to shoot moths and butterflies- that 
can’t be netted. It will kill a good-sized moth at tea 
yards without mangling it. But that’s all it will do." 

He tossed the cut-open shell in the nearest fire, 
realized what he had done, and raked it out again before 
it could explode. With it, as it came out, there was a 
bit of charred flesh and half-calcinated bone. 

“Hullo! The devil-bird’s remains! I wish I were a 
bird expert.” 

“Frank—Mr. Taine is an ornithologist . . .” 

“Then we’ll have him look at this when he wakes 
up.” 

He sat down again and filled his pipe, frowning. 

“Nasty business, this. I’d heard the rumors, but they 
sounded like native devilment only. Now it looks like 
a white man’s mixed up in it. Tell me. How‘d you 
come to join this expedition?” 

“I was in Brooketown. Mr. Van Horn was organiz¬ 
ing the party. Frank—Mr. Taine introduced him and 
he asked me to join as artist!’ 

“What’s the object of the trip? Have you done any 
work yet?” 

“No ... I haven’t. I’ve felt guilty, too. The object 
of the expedition is to gather birds and plants in the 
Baru district, for museums and so on. It’s forbidden 
country, but Mr. Van Hoff said that was nonsense. 
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Just a rumor of native trouble. He’s been through 
here often, with no difficulty at all.” 

“I know he has,” said Houghton. “I’m in the Con¬ 
stabulary. Er—you were hard pressed for money when 
you agreed to come, weren’t you?” 

“Y—yes . . . But why?” 

Houghton waved his hand. 

“You dislike and distrust him. So does Taine. Else 
he’d let Van Hoff do some of the guarding instead of 
trying to kill himself by going without sleep.” 

She said reluctantly: 

"It’s just that—Mr. Van Hoff is so excitable. He 
seems to have no self-control at all. I—accepted his 
offer because it meant such a large salary. I—could 
get home . . . But he—began to be attentive to me 
. . . Not very pleasantly ... Mr. Grahame knocked 
him down, once. And Mr. Taine tried to help me 
avoid him, but I couldn’t altogether. At last he asked 
me, very condescendingly, to marry him. And when 
I said I wouldn’t, he flew into a rage . . . He’s—un¬ 
stable ...” 

“You mean ,” said Houghton drily, “you’re afraid 
he isn’t altogether sane.” 

She did not answer directly, but her face was strained 
and pale. Presently she nodded almost imperceptibly. 

“Very pretty,” said Houghton tonelessly. “Very 
pretty!” 

He stirred. She turned to search his face. 

“What do you think?” she asked helplessly. “Why 
do you ask all these questions? Where do they lead?” 

“I’d like to know myself,” admitted Houghton grimly. 
“I’m carefully not thinking about the devil-birds them¬ 
selves. Every time I think of them I suspect I’m in¬ 
sane. But I’ll look for an explanation for them later. 
What worries me is the shells. A thing like that isn’t 
an accident. And why wasn’t it discovered a long time 
ago? A white man caused their switching,—but what 
conceivable interest could a white man have in devil- 
worship in the interior of Borneo? What good would 
it do him?” 

She closed and unclosed her hands. Then, quite 
suddenly, a drum began to beat off in the jungle. It 
was a solemn, a sedate, a funereal sound. It was de¬ 
pressing. It was doleful. It was unspeakably gloomy. 
The girl turned her head to stare affrightedly in the 
direction of the sound. Houghton cocked his head 
on one side and listened keenly. 

“This is going to be amusing,” he said cryptically. 

They sat in utter silence. Minutes passed, and the 
drum-beats did not vary a heart-beat in their tempo. 
Only very, very slowly was it clear that they were 
growing louder. The men by the campfires had swung 
about to face the noise. The firelight glittered upon 
their eyes. They were keyed up, high-strung to the 
ultimate of tensity. The drums grew louder, and 
louder. Their funereal rhythm remained unaltered. 

A man among the bearers said a low word. Another 
man answered it. A rustling spread among the men. 
The drumming was very near. 

Houghton glanced toward them, and his own eyes 
glinted. 

“The men,” he said in a low tone. “They’re ready 
to fight. They know these are men, not devils, they’re 
facing now.” 

Parangs slipped from knotted sashes. The men by 
the camp fire crouched a little. The drums were very 
near indeed . . . 


They stopped. Stopped dead between two beats. Dead 
silence fell. Then there was a screech from the edge 
of the jungle. It was raucous, ghastly, like no sound 
utterable by any creature not of hell. Instantly there¬ 
after a dozen other devil-things took it up. There was 
a devil’s carnival off in the bush. 

The men by the camp fire cringed, their courage gone 
at the first of those unearthly sounds. They whimpered 
unashamedly. 

Then a figure stepped boldly out into the open and 
the light of the fires. It was a man, naked save for a 
loin-cloth and a monstrous headdress like the flying 
devils’ tooth-beaked heads. And upon his shoulders 
sat two Things like those which had soared above the 
clearing but a little while since. They were horrible 
to look at. Gruesome, many-toothed jaws projected 
out before small scaly heads. Skinny, scaly bodies sup¬ 
ported half-spread filmy-feathered wings. The devil- 
things lurched and teetered upon the oily skin of the 
naked masked man of the headdress. 

He stretched out his hand and declaimed sonorously. 
He was pointing at the hammock. The devil-things 
screeched, and a monstrous cachination as of demoni¬ 
acal laughter came from the jungle behind them. 

There was a sudden booming of a shot-gun. Van 
Hoff had come out of his tent and scornfully fired both 
barrels, apparently at the legs of the figure on the edge 
of the clearing. But he showed no sign of injury, and 
the devil-birds stirred uneasily, and that was all. The 
man ignored the shots. 

The monstrous headdress pointed toward the ex¬ 
hausted, slumbering man upon the earth. Again the 
hellish outcry from the Things on his shoulders, and its 
enhanced repetition by the invisible devils in the bush. 

A third time the arm was outstretched. It pointed 
at Houghton and he nodded meditatively as the brief 
ritual was gone through. He felt the girl next to him 
pressing close as the clamor of the devil-things arose. 
She was trembling uncontrollably. 

“Growing a bit monotonous, eh?” he said quietly. 
"Steady!” 

He heard her breath coming quickly; the swift pant¬ 
ing breaths of terror. 

But the masked, monstrous figure ignored her. He 
turned and pointed his hand at Van Hoff, and opened 
his lips, and as the uproar that sounded like demons out 
of hell burst forth, Van Hoff flew into a screaming 
rage. He bellowed, with froth coming from his lips, 
and fumbled frantically for shells to put in his gun. . . . 

The masked figure disappeared. He vanished as if 
he had melted into thin air. The heavy, depressing 
beat of' the drum resumed. Its doleful, funereal tempo 
remained the same. It began to retreat slowly from the 
clearing through the jungle. . . . 

The men about the campfires seemed shriveled up 
with terror. They whispered and babbled and wailed 
helplessly to one another, and in case of any emer¬ 
gency—as Houghton realized grimly—they would be 
just about as valuable as a sick headache. 

“Well, that’s that,” he said drily. “Quite theatrical. 
Not as bad as I feared, though. The devils are angry 
because no woman has been given to them. Grahame, 
Taine, Van Hoff and I, are all to be slaughtered, unless 
we deliver you to the devil-birds. This sounds like 
pure native. The white man is either not present, or 
he’s been killed—as he would be sooner or later, any¬ 
how. But I fancy we’ll be able to take measures. Since 
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we know what’s the matter with the guns, I shall be 
astonished if we don’t wipe out that breed of devil- 
thing,—bird or lizard or whatever it is.” 

“I’m frightened!” gasped the girl. 

“Nonsense!” said Houghton. “Why, your friend 
Grahame was bitten up badly, and he’s not only alive 
but recovering!” 

He laughed reassuringly. But his eyes grew sud¬ 
denly wide and intent, fixed upon the slowly swinging 
burden in the hammock. His laughter broke off 
abruptly. He came back, his lips compressed. 

“I was mistaken,” he said evenly, “about part of what 
I said. Grahame was getting along quite well a few 
minutes ago, but now he’s dead.” 

CHAPTER III 

A T dawn, there were four white men’s tents 
pitched in the clearing upon patches of scraped- 
bare earth. There were little piles of ashes 
where cooking-fires had been. One or two of them still 
smoked faintly and had dull-red coals in their depths. 
Off at one side an Indian snake-proof tent stood upon 
a bamboo platform. That was all. There were just 
four living human beings and two dead men left in the 
clearing. The bearers had slipped off into the jungle 
and fled feverishly during the night. 

It was the girl’s cry which roused Houghton. He 
was up instantly, an automatic pistol in his hand. 
“What is it?” he demanded sharply. 

“The men,” she said with difficulty. “They are— 
gone L” 

Houghton growled furiously in his throat. 

“And our friends in the jungle had to stick to devil- 
birds while they were here! What a mess!” 

He pushed his way angrily out of the tent. The 
clearing was seemingly deserted. He strode about, and 
frowned at the tarpaulin-covered heap of cases which 
held the expedition’s supplies. He kicked up the cover 
and peered under it. 

He went back to the tent, swearing softly under his 
breath. Taine, picked-up in his exhausted slumber and 
laid full-length on a cot, slept as heavily as before. But 
his face was already smoothing out. The drawn look 
was leaving it. Betty was watching anxiously as 
Houghton came back. 

“They took nothing with them,” he said shortly. 
“They went away with what they wore, and nothing 
else. Where’s Van Hoff?” 

“He was watching ... You know he said he would 
keep guard till daybreak.” 

“And he let the men slip away I” snapped Houghton. 
“He’s—where is his tent?” 

In silence she pointed. Houghton went grimly to¬ 
ward it. The flap was shut, but he heard heavy breath¬ 
ing within. He forced an opening to look through. A 
pungent, stinging odor filled his nostrils. It was a 
smoky odor, stale and disgusting. Van Hoff half-lay, 
half-sat in a chair. His hair was awry. His thick- 
lensed spectacles had slipped until they dangled ridicu¬ 
lously from one ear. His eyes, even closed, had that 
queerly weakened look of eyes which are always shel¬ 
tered behind glass. 

Houghton stared about inside the tent, grinned sav¬ 
agely, and went back to the girl. 

“He’s asleep,” he said sardonically. “He’s been 
smoking hemp. Hemp! Opium’s bad enough . . 


One man sunk in drugged sleep. One man still deep 
in the slumber of exhaustion. One man dead, Hough¬ 
ton considered grimly, looked at Taine, and said 
shortly: 

“You’d better get him waked up, if you can. I'm 
going to get rid of that dead native.” 

The body of the man, who had come shrieking from 
the jungle to drop dead among the fires, still lay where 
it had fallen, though covered by a cloth. Houghton 
went to the pile of cases, rummaged among them until 
he found a few tools, and set to work . . . 

Presently he came over to Betty, talking to Taine, 
and shaking him to help him out of the depths of ex¬ 
hausted sleep. 

“Hullo,” said Houghton. “Your sleep was the only 
benefit anybody got out of last night. Come over here, 
will you?” 

Taine stood up, staggered a little, and shook his 
head to clear it. 

“I slept like a corpse,” he said sluggishly. “What’s 
the trouble?” 

“Come over here.” 

Taine followed and looked down at the dead man. 
He started. 

“He’s not one of our men!—Where are our men, 
anyhow ?” 

“Gone,” said Houghton. “Slipped away during the 
night. And you know how frightened a Malay has to 
be to travel in a jungle at night! Look at this man 
again.” 

Taine had gone ghastly. He got a grip on himself 
again. 

"I’d—rather not,” he said hoarsely. "What is it?” 

“A red spot over his eye. That means dacoity. Out 
to kill someone,—or on a plundering expedition, any¬ 
how. You see?” 

Taine hesitated and licked his lips. 

“He—was off in the jungle and the devil-things killed 
him. They killed him instead of us.” 

Houghton smiled grimly. 

“Yes. He was one of the men working with the devil- 
things. For a—sufficient reason, the devil-things were 
intended to attack my tent. For another sufficient reason 
they went off into the jungle instead. They happened 
to find this man. They killed him. That’s all. I just 
wanted to be sure he wasn’t one of your men.” 

“That red spot. . . . No, he couldn’t have been one 
of ours. They were good men, for Malays and such.” 

Houghton held up a shell, cut it open, and poured 
out the contents into Taine’s hand. 

“You’ve been made defenseless. You see?” 

“Butterfly shot!” said Taine hoarsely. “My God!” 

“Some one,” said Houghton drily, “has planned to do 
something they don’t want you to interfere with. You 
know the native angle. I’m fighting white-man brains 
and native devilment. Are you fighting with me?” 

Taine shivered a little. 

“First,” said Houghton drily, “we’ll get this man 
underground, and your friend Grahame, and then take 
stock.” 

Taine worked with him. It was a gruesome and a 
horrible task. The jungle seemed all fresh and new in 
the early morning sunlight. The air was not yet hot. 
That thin, tenuous mist, which hangs low at nightfall, 
was rising in filmy tendrills to dissipate in the sun’s 
early orange rays. For minutes there was no sound 
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save those made by the working men except the digging. 

"Now Grahame,” said Houghton briefly. 

They went toward the hammock. As he bent over 
it, Houghton saw a thing he had not been able to dis¬ 
cover by firelight. He straightened up with a jerk, a 
long slender sliver of palmwood in his hand. 

"A sutnpitan dart,” he said quietly. 

This is the blow-gun of the East, projecting poisoned 
arrows by the breath. 

Taine fingered it gingerly, looking at the gum- 
smeared needle-like point. A shred of silky floss still 
clung to the blunted end, where a wisp of felted stuff 
had sealed the blow-gun bore behind the tiny missile. 
With a shudder, Taine tossed it into one of the smoking 
ash-heaps that had been fires. 

"Last night,” added Houghton detachedly, “a native 
with two devil-birds on his shoulders indicated that 
Grahame first, then you, then me, and then Van Hoff, 
would be the order of our being murdered. You’re 
slated to go next. We’ll try to upset the series. Van 
Hoff, by the way, is in a stupor from smoking hemp 
mixed with his tobacco.” 

They finished what had to be done for Grahame. 
Betty Hale hid her face so she could not see. 

“Now I’m going to get my shells,” said Houghton. 
“We’ll load up with them. By the way. I fished one 
of the bones of that devil-thing out of the fire. You’re 
an ornithologist. You might look it over.” 

He moved to his tent, the one upon the bamboo plat¬ 
form. He disappeared into it. Taine went quickly to 
where Betty was now looking uneasily at the jungle’s 
edge. 

“I feel—as if eyes were watching us,” she said un¬ 
certainly. 

“They probably are,” said Taine dully. “Where’s 
that bone Houghton had?” 

She showed him. He set to work to scrape the wing- 
joint clear. 

There was a booming of a shot from Houghton’s 
tent. Taine started up. There was a second shot. 
Then a swift succession of bellowing explosions from 
within the separated tent. 

Taine reached for a shotgun, and dropped his hand 
with a groan. 

"Butterfly-shot!” he said desperately. “Butterfly- 
shot !” 

Then Houghton came backing out of his tent, his 
weapon pointed within. He came slowly down the 
ladder, watching the interior. There was an almost in¬ 
audible thumping sound upon the bamboo platform. 

Once on the ground, he came back to the others. His 
face was white, but he managed to smile grimly. 

"We’re not as well off as I expected,” he observed, 
"as far as ammunition goes. Mine is gone. My tent’s 
been entered from the jungle. They took all my am¬ 
munition and didn’t even bother to replace it with but¬ 
terfly shells.” 

Betty stammered: 

“Y—you were sh-shooting . . .” 

“Yes,” said Houghton grimly. “The ammunition- 
cases were full of something else. There was a six-foot 
hamadryad—a king cobra—in one of them. I jumped 
back when I heard it hiss and knocked over two or 
three more cases. I—er—I can swear I shot three 
snakes. They were thumping themselves mad as I 
left_” 

There was a raucous shriek overhead. Taine jerked 


his head up. A thing was flapping over the clearing. 
It had a long curved beak, dead-white, with ghastly 
teeth plainly visible. Its jaws looked like the bare and 
fleshless bones of a dead thing. It had a tiny head, 
smaller than the beak itself, in which wicked small 
eyes glittered. It had a scrawny, scaly body, impossibly 
lean and unbeautiful. But wings with filmy feathers 
upon them flapped in the morning sunlight, and long, 
indubitable feathers projected from its hinder parts. 

It shrieked again, and its voice was ghastly and in¬ 
credible. Then it fluttered downward. It was not only 
unbelievable, it was impossible. It was not conceivable 
that such a thing like that had existed at any time, it 
could only be imagined as uttering that unearthly shriek 
above the lush and monstrous vegetation of a carbani- 
ferous swamp. 

But it landed upon the ridge-pole of Van Hoff’s tent. 
It folded its wings with a ridiculous care. It began to 
move up and down the ridgepole of the tent. It used 
its feet awkwardly. It looked as if it were executing 
some gruesome, horrible dance upon the tent-top, above 
a man who lay stupefied by the fumes of cannabis 
indica. It held the fearsome beak pointed downward. 
It stretched its skinny, scaly neck in quest of a possible 
opening. . . . 

The three watched it in a queer dead silence. It 
shrieked again, querulously. Betty said through chat¬ 
tering teeth: 

“If—if I could laugh, I w-would! It’s f-funny!” 

Houghton moved suddenly. 

“It seems to be in a sociable mood. What say we 
catch it? A butterfly-net might help. I’d like to be 
sure-” 

But there was a tiny, indescribable sound over at 
the edge of the clearing. It sounded rather like a muted 
“phut-t-t!” The unholy Thing on the ridge-pole 
screamed hellishly and leaped upward. It flapped aloft, 
shrieking, and went heavily off above the treetops. 

Houghton caught Betty’s arm in a grip of iron. 

“Get down! Taine! Down! Quick!” 

He flung the two of them in a heap behind a for¬ 
tunately placed tent, as there were half a dozen small 
sounds, similar to the first. Then there were tiny tap¬ 
ping noises. He thrust them into the tent and pointed 
upward. Sticking part-way through the heavy duck 
there were slender slivers of wood. 

“Sampitan darts,” he said drily. “We don’t go out 
for the rest of the day.” 

“What. . . .” Betty started to ask a question, but 
the words died on her lips. She stared at Taine and at 
Houghton. Her teeth began to chatter again. 

“White-man brains,” said Houghton coolly. “They 
know what they must do. But did the white man order 
this, especially, or did he tell them beforehand how to 
meet an emergency like this? They can’t let us go. We 
know too much. They shot that thing with a blunt 
dart to keep us from finding out more. That’s white- 
man brains, used for the benefit of a native chief who 
will kill the white man as soon as he dares. A native 
is always afraid of a white man who helps him to be a 
scoundrel, and he always kills him sooner or later.” 

Taine almost snarled, in the reaction of taut nerves. 

“Why worry so damned much about a white man?” 
Houghton shrugged. 

“I like to know things,” he said drily. “How are you 
off for shells? Not shot-gun shells—they’re useless— 
but revolver-shells?” 
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"I—I have a revolver,” said Betty. “It’s loaded.” 
Taine said unsteadily: 

“Van Hoff objected to my being armed. I’ve noth- 
ing. 

Houghton grimaced to himself. He turned to Betty. 
“Let me see your revolver.” 

She put it in his hand and he broke it open, looking 
at it critically. His face hardened. 

“I’m sorry. The firing-pin’s filed off. It’s no good. 
I wonder about my own?” 

He wormed his way to the end of the tent and slit a 
hole in its side with his knife. There was dead silence 
outside, save that very, very far away there were re¬ 
current, caucous shrieks from the devil-thing that had 
flapped dismally away in the bright sunshine. Hough¬ 
ton peered for a long time through the slit he had cut. 
Suddenly he fired. There was a strangled cry at the 
edge of the clearing, then silence once more. 

He counted small brass things in his hand. 

“I've twenty-five shells,” he said carefully. “After 
they’re gone, things will be awkward.” 

CHAPTER IV 

T HE sun rose high and the heat became stifling. 
The one small tent, exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun, became furnace-like. Houghton filled his 
pipe and lighted it. He smoked meditatively, keeping 
up an essentially casual watch through the hole he had 
cut in the tent canvas. 

"Why don’t they rush us?” demanded Taine hys¬ 
terically. “They can kill us if they do!” 

Houghton took his pipe from his mouth and smiled 
quietly. 

“To be sure. But some of them would die. You 
forget that a savage values his life just as much as we 
do ours,—except when he’s wrought up to a high pitch 
of excitement. And they aren’t that, now.” 

Betty said unsteadily: 

“N-neither of you has said what is in his mind. But 
I know what the men out there want. They—want me.” 

Taine growled thickly in his throat. Houghton said 
drily: 

“I don’t know. Miss Hale. There are brains back of 
this. Two sets of brains. One is intelligent, and one 
isn’t. It depends on which is in charge at the moment. 
Molesting your party was a mistake from the first. It 
may be that the stupid man is in the saddle now,—the 
native. If he is, you may be right. But if the other 
man takes charge, and he is a white man, and he is 
not quite mad, he will draw off these men in the bush 
and let us go peacefully back to Brooketown.” 

Taine stared at him. Betty looked hopeful. 

“You think maybe we’ll—get out of this all right?” 
Houghton shrugged. 

“If we can postpone decisive action long enough, I’m 
sure of it. White people in Sarawak can't disappear 
without inquiry being made. The trouble is that though 
our friends in the jungle know it, they’re on the horns 
of a dilemma. If they kill us, we’ll be searched for. 
If they let us go, we’ll report that someone up here is 
going dacoit from time to time, and using domesticated 
devils in the pursuit.” 

“Then—what will they do?” 

Houghton shrugged again. 

“It depends on the white man.” 

“White man?” said Taine. “You’re sure? Who?” 


“Only a white man,” said Houpghton patiently, 
“would see that an affair like this could only succeed 
if nobody believed in it except the victims. Nobody did. 
No one could credit rumors of flying devils with teeth 
and scales. Only a white man would see the advantage 
in using incredible means of murder and blackmail. 
The devils themselves;—by the way, Taine, what did 
you learn from that wish-bone I fished out of the fire?” 

Taine hesitated, swallowed, and said wretchedly: 

“Nothing. It looks half bird and half reptile. It’s 
like nothing seen on earth before.” 

Houghton looked at him absorbedly. Taine buried 
his face in his hands and groaned. 

“My God! Brought up here and trapped. . . .” 

“We can get out,” said Houghton patiently, “if we 
can only find some shells,—and if the brains of thi3 
affair can be reached and reasoned with. If he’s white 
he’s in more danger than we are. He’s bound to be 
killed by the native chief he’s advising.” 

Taine said desperately: 

“I—I’ll go into the jungle and let them take me! 
They’ll ask me questions, anyway, before they kill 
me! I’ll-” 

“If anybody’s to go,” said Betty through quivering 
lips, “I go. Because if I go they—won’t kill anybody 
else. They said so, and they always let men go if they 
get a—woman and loot. . . .” 

Houghton’s face was expressionless. But Taine 
looked like a man in hell. 

“I—can take some poison with me,” said Betty, her 
face dead-white. “And-” 

“No! No! My God, no!” gasped Taine. “Betty! 
Please don’t! Please don’t say-” 

He went all to pieces, as only a man, who has been 
for many days on the thin edge of breaking down, can 
go to pieces. Betty took his head in her lap, as he 
gasped hysterically on the floor. She soothed him ma¬ 
ternally. Houghton regarded the two of them with his 
face like a mask. 

Then he said: 

“I think Van Hoff’s waked up. I hear him moving.” 
He shouted loudly. “Van Hoff Van Hoff! Dacoits in 
the jungle! They shot sum pit an darts at us! Watch 
out!” 

A sleepy, acrid snarl came from the tent in which 
Van Hoff had been slumbering. The heard him mov¬ 
ing about in the tent. Then the rustling of his feet upon 
the trampled-down jungle-grass outside. 

“He’ll be shot!” whispered Betty fiercely to Hough¬ 
ton. 

Houghton was watching sharply. Van Hoff had 
come out of his tent. He stood teetering upon his feet 
as the fresh air cleared his head. His eyes were red- 
rimmed and his face was unhealthily white. 

“Dacoits!” he snapped. “Fools! I know these men! 
All men in these parts! I have been through here many 
times! I will go and talk to them” 

He raised his voice, shouting uncouth syllables at the 
blank green wall of the jungle. After a long pause a 
murmur came back, a single voice speaking with almost 
effeminate softness. Houghton drew in his breath 
sharply. Then he turned to Taine. 

“What did he say?” 

Taine had stopped his racked breathing to listen. 

“He named a man-” he said with difficulty. “One 

he knows. He asked—if that man was in hearing. The 
man answered.” 
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“He’ll argue, then,” said Houghton mildly, “and try 
to bring the man to reason. I could suggest an argu¬ 
ment or two.” 

He bent again to the canvas. He stiffened, and then 
he relaxed. He watched very calmly for a long time. 
Van Hoff walked across the open, with his rifle across 
his arm, toward the edge of the jungle. He neared the 
space where the trees rose up sheer and tall toward the 
sky. He halted there, speaking the uncouth sounds of 
this inland dialect in a tone suggesting add disapproval. 
Suddenly he stepped forward, and the jungle swallowed 
him. From the first moment, Houghton could not pos¬ 
sibly have gone out to pull him back without exposing 
fiimself past defense to a cloud of the tiny poisoned 
blow-gun darts. 

He straightened up and said evenly: 

“He went into the jungle. He seemed to be chatting 
with someone before he vanished. How well is he 
known ?” 

"He’s been through here half a dozen times,” said 
Taine dully. “I came with him once before. He col¬ 
lects things. Plants and animals and rub— .... Things 
of that sort. He’s had dealings with all the natives up 
this way.” 

Houghton nodded, though his eyes glinted queerly. 

“Very good. He’ll be able to put up quite an argu¬ 
ment in favor of our being let alone. Will he do it?" 

"I don’t know,” said Taine apathetically. Then he 
added, "He bought all the supplies for the expedition.” 

"Meaning that he may be the one who changed the 
shells to butterfly-shot ?” 

Taine nodded. His face was gray, as he looked at 
Betty Hale. There was a horrible dumb anguish in 
it, Houghton said without any intonation: 

"You’re thinking that if you hadn’t introduced him 
to Miss Hale, she wouldn’t be in this mess, aren’t you?” 

“Don’t!” cried Taine frantically. "My God, man! 
Don’t you see I’m in hell over that now?” 

Houghton shrugged. 

"Why not?” 

He turned his back and peered again out of the open¬ 
ing he had made. The face of the jungle was blank and 
green and unmoving. The awful still heat of midday 
had settled down. Leaves drooped listlessly. Little liz¬ 
ards basked in the blistering sunlight, motionless as the 
earth on which they rested. Insects buzzed and droned 
and flew in iridescent, glittering swarms. The fading 
reek of spilled kerosene filled the air, peculiarly pungent 
amid the sickly-sweet scents of flowers and the oddly 
earthly smell of decomposing vegetable matter. 

"No sound of a fight,” said Houghton calmly. “One 
would expect Van Hoff to be able to get off at least 
one shot if he weren’t being allowed to argue.” 

"He—he might not try. . . Taine gagged on the 
words. 

Houghton regarded him thoughtfully. 

"He might—er—sell out the rest of the party?” he 
asked mildly. "In fact, you think he may be the hypo¬ 
thetical white man I spoke of?” 

Taine, his face ashen, nodded. 

"He’s half-mad,” he managed to say. “He smokes 
hemp. That drives a man insane, ultimately. And he— 
has an idea that there are rubies up here. . . 

“Go on,” said Houghton. 

"He’d—sell us out for rubies,” said Taine desper¬ 
ately. “He—would!” 

Houghton waited. Taine’s throat worked. Hough¬ 


ton still looked at him with a curious air of one ex¬ 
pecting certain definite statements, which when spoken 
would break down a present suspended distrust. But 
Taine closed and unclosed his hands and said hoarsely: 

"That’s—all!” 

Houghton turned from him and put his eye to the 
slit in the tent again. Still silence. Betty was looking at 
Taine with a new strange uneasiness. 

An hour went by, and she looked from one man to 
the other, her face rather pale. Houghton kept his 
back turned to Taine and smoked with no sign of un¬ 
easiness save a fairly constant watch upon the edge of 
the jungle. Once or twice he scrutinized the rest pf the 
clearing with some care. The second time Betty man¬ 
aged a.smile and said uncertainly: 

“I’m watching too.” 

Houghton nodded. 

“If they delay long enough, we win. But this is 
difficult for you.” 

“It—is hard,” she admitted faintly. 

Houghton thoughtfully produced a small pellet from 
a tiny box in his pocket. 

“I don’t think that you will get panic-stricken,” he 
observed. “This may help. It’s not to be taken until you 
absolutely have to take it. Not until the last possible 
instant! It—er—er will be quite painless and very, very 
quick. I give it to you in case. I am waiting for some¬ 
thing to happen in our favor. Something should, 
sooner or later.” 

She took the pellet with a further slight blanching. 
But she smiled at him bravely. Houghton looked 
thoughtfully at Taine. And Taine looked as much 
like a corpse as any man could look and still be living. 
His eyes went to Betty every now and then, and he 
clenched his hands desperately. His throat seemed 
dry. He opened his mouth once, desperately, as if 
about to speak. Houghton said drily: 

“Well?” 

But Taine shook his head, unable to utter a sound. 

The sun began to decline toward the west. There 
was still no sound, no sign of enmity from the jungle. 
The same distant bird-cries broke the wilderness-silence 
now and then. The afternoon breeze moved the 
branches of the jungle-roof very slowly, with a slow, 
drawn-out, sighing sound. Then the shadows of the 
tall trees grew long, spreading out across the clearing. 

“We do not build a fire,” said Houghton. "They ex¬ 
pect it, but we do not do it.” 

Taine made an inarticulate noise in his throat. Betty 
Hale said unsteadily: 

“Mr. Van Hoff hasn’t-” 

There was a sudden, raucous squawk from the jungle. 
The voice of one of the devil-things. Half a minute 
later Van Hoff stepped into view, the rifle still lying 
over his arm. He came back toward one of the tents. 

Breath rasped in Taine’s throat. His hands clutched 
convulsively. 

“Well?” said Hughton mildly. 

Taine choked. Houghton shrugged and reflectively 
touched the row of revolver-bullets in his belt. Van 
Hoff came stalking toward them in the swiftly dying 
light. His eyes were glittering with triumph. 

“I have done it!” he announced sardonically. "It is 
all settled!” 

He was no more than ten feet from the mouth of 
the tent. Taine was moaning softly, making little whim¬ 
pering noises. Houghton had a peculiar feeling as if 
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Taine were groveling on the earth, somehow, though he 
sat upright. Van Hoff regarded the three of them with 
his fanatical, glittering eyes. 

“Taine!" he rasped. “You know what you have to 
do!” 

Houghton was watching Van Hoff warily, his hand 
inconspicuously on the hutt of his automatic. But Taine 
made a desperate movement,—and Houghton knew an 
instantaneous impression of flame spurting toward him 
and knew in astonishment that Taine was shooting 
something. Then the world tumbled to pieces all about 
him. 

CHAPTER V 

A RAUCOUS, unearthly squawk, not a yard 
from Houghton’s ear, was the first sound he 
heard. Then he felt joltings. Then his head 
ached intolerably and he felt the heat of a body beneath 
him and a sensation as if his arms were being pulled 
from their sockets. Then he opened his eyes and saw 
torchlight. 

Caked blood and mud upon one side of his head 
told him of a bullet glancing from his skull after knock¬ 
ing him unconscious. His feet were bound together 
and his knees had been doubled up so they would not 
drag upon the ground, and he had been put upon the 
bare, sweaty back of a brown-skinned man like any 
other package of inanimate merchandise, with his arms 
over tire bearer’s head to transfer most of his weight 
to the man’s shoulders. He was one parcel of a long, 
long, torchlit procession which strung out almost in¬ 
definitely before him. 

The man just ahead carried cages, unwieldy thing 
of split bamboo, in which were devil-things. Torchlight 
shone upon the cages and the ghastly objects within 
them. The monstrous saw-toothed beaks, dead-white 
and fiendish to look at. The impossibly scrawny, scaly 
bodies with their anomalous feathered tails and wings. 
The deadly, dull-black eyes. One of the creatures 
squawked again as a misstep of the man, who bore its 
cage, flung it against the bars. 

The trail was a game-trail, winding and twisting 
through the dense jungle which covers all of interior 
Borneo. It was not level and smooth. Here, at least, 
it clambered up steep slopes, where the wet earth was 
slippery and the footing uncertain, and once it went 
over rocks—though the jungle thinned out only a very 
little—and then it dived downward over more of the 
slippery ground. Torches flared high at frequent in¬ 
tervals. There is probably no pure race in all Borneo, 
and there is enough of Malay in even the Muruts and 
Dusuns of the interior to give them an acute distaste 
for unUghted travel along game-trails at night. Far 
up ahead, men were chanting throatily. In part, no 
doubt, it was an official method of expressing triumph. 
But no less certainly it was a method of driving off such 
stray carnivora as might otherwise blunder upon the 
moving men and charge the caravan in pure funk at 
being cornered. 

Ahead of the cage-bearing man there were half a 
dozen more, bearing cases and boxes from the camp. 
Houghton could see no farther until the trail dived 
steeply, and then climbed again, when by the torch¬ 
light he could see white-clad figures among the leaders. 
One would be Van Hoff. One slender figure he knew 
to be Betty Hale, by the disheveled hair hanging down 


her shoulders. The third could not be anyone but Taine. 
And Houghton saw rattan cordage about Taine’s arms 
and body, which seemed inexplicable. 

The strain on his arms was outrageous. He struggled 
to ease them, and his bearer halted with a grunt, swung 
him indifferently off in a heap on the ground, loosened 
his legs. The circulation m them had practically been 
stopped, but he managed to struggle to his feet. Burden- 
bearer after burden-bearer went by, none anxious to 
be left behind in the dark jungle. A parang went half 
an inch into Houghton’s ribs, and he saw his former 
bearer motioning down the trail. Houghton hesitated 
for the fraction of a second, and then the receding 
torches showed him a furtive movement behind. He 
turned and plodded upon wavering, numbed legs after 
the triumphant line of men which went on along the 
jungle-trail with men chanting throatily in front. His 
feet had no sensation in them at all. His knees ached 
and tingled. His head was a throbbing torment as the 
aftermath of the bullet that had stunned him. But he 
went on twenty yards, thirty, forty . , . A frog chirped. 

It was not the cry of a night-frog at all, but the 
man who drove him onward would take at least part 
Of a second to realize it. Houghton stumbled, reeled, 
and fell. His guard prodded him indifferently with 
the end of his parang. 

Then that man made a certain choking sound in his 
throat and prodded no more. 

Houghton got up groggily. He heard a blade being 
wiped on the soft jungle-earth. 

‘You’re a bloodthirsty devil, Ali,” he said shortly. 
"Why didn’t you hit him on the head ?” 

A wavering flicker of moving torch-light showed 
almond eyes gleaming amusedly. 

“I bring word, Tuan.” said the invisible figure. 

Houghton grunted. 

“Loosen these cords on my hands so I can get rid 
of them as I please,” he ordered. “How long will they 
be?” 

“Till tomorrow, Tuan. Early.” 

Houghton swore bitterly. 

“That will have to do. What weapons have you?” 

“A sumpitan, a pistol, and a parang, Tuan.” 

“Give me the pistol,” Houghton commanded, “Now 
I’ve got to catch up with the men ahead.” 

The voice said hopefully: 

“There will be killing, Tuant” 

“Not if I can help it,—yet,” said Houghton. "It’s 
too soon for that.” 

He began to run dumsily after the traveling, chant¬ 
ing men. A lithe figure ran with him. 

“These be evil men, Tuan,” said the voice persuasive¬ 
ly, “and I could cure many of their evil natures with 
my sumpitan.” 

Houghton ran ten paces and growled: 

“If you hear shots,—if I shoot your pistol—I give 
you leave to kill as many as you choose.” 

He was suddenly alone. He went running and stumb¬ 
ling on, twice falling to his knees in the mucky path. 
Then he saw the torches. A little later he had caught 
up, and was plodding wearily at the tail end of the 
procession, dose behind the last man, as if lie were 
being driven mercilessly by a man yet behind him. 

For one hour, for two, he plodded after that ultimate 
burden-bearer. And then he heard shrill outcries ahead. 
He worked at the rattan bonds about his arms until 
they were ready to drop off at touch. His moment of 
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greatest danger would be the moment of entry into the 
village to which Betty Hale was being led. But the 
man just before him was accustomed to the sound of 
his boots, now. He had swung about to glance at him 
once, but Houghton’s mud-smeared, weary aspect and 
his palpably bound hands—coupled with the improba¬ 
bility of a man coming as a prisoner in this train un¬ 
guarded was sufficient. 

The train had come out into the open now. There 
were cleared fields, and a sort of palisade not dissim¬ 
ilar to the stockades both Malays and Burmese have 
fought behind, and beyond it torches flaring high. . . . 

There was a throng of waiting figures within the 
palisade, but most of them were women. Murut women, 
Dtisun women, one or two Chinese women, Dyak girls 
. . . there were half a dozen women to every man, 
and the returning party would not nearly make 
up the disparity. And of the few men visible a good 
proportion were posted, obviously as guards, at the gate 
and at intervals along the stockade. 

The mob closed in around the returning ones, and 
the gate went shut with a thunderous crash. The 
women swarmed about the line of men, laughing, call¬ 
ing to them, plucking at the burdens they bore, behav¬ 
ing in general with none of the usual Oriental feminine 
reserve toward men. Houghton, playing the part of a 
dazed and exhausted prisoner, saw at least two terrified 
girls’ faces, one of them swollen with hopeless weep¬ 
ing. But the women of the East consider themselves 
ultimately the chattel of whatever man happens to seize 
upon them. These women, stolen or delivered as ran¬ 
som to tooth-beaked flying devils, had made a truce with 
the intolerable. It would be nearly inevitable with any 
woman. It was entirely a matter of course with a 
native daughter of Borneo. They were probably quite 
as happy, in the main, as they would have been in their 
ancestral villages, and the question of respectability 
did not enter into consideration. 

But Houghton pressed forward as if driven hard, 
coming closer and closer to the three whites up ahead. 
They had been halted before a larger and more pre¬ 
tentious structure than the rest within the palisade. 
The crowd thronged about them, but with little or no 
indication of enmity. Those who are constantly vic¬ 
torious are rarely spiteful. 

A small man in regal silks swaggered up to the 
verandah of this larger building. He gave orders in 
a soft voice and vanished within, yawning. Those who 
guarded Betty and Taine began to thrust them to one 
side. Houghton pushed himself into the group, still 
seeming dazed. He was accepted without comment, as 
having been delivered to custody by someone in the 
press of bodies all about. Betty looked at him in mute 
horror. Taine seemed to shrivel at sight of him. Only 
Van Hoff grinned nervously. Van Hoff was unbound 
and swaggered in the lead, with the other whites pushed 
after him by tired and short-tempered guards. 

There appeared a cage, a monstrous affair of stout 
wooden bars, deeply-buried in the earth. The structure 
gleamed in the torchlight. A guard fumbled with a 
massive door. He thrust Betty into it. He thrust 
Taine into the same one. He pushed Houghton im¬ 
patiently so that he stumbled over the threshold and fell 
heavily within. 

Van Hoff’s voice came from the outside, snarling and 
triumphant. 

"You have a very tough skull, Captain Houghton. 


You will regret it, tomorrow. You were better dead.” 

Houghton got clumsily to his feet, seeming dazed 
and only half-conscious. He stood rocking where he 
stood. Van Hoff laughed unpleasantly. 

“You, Taine!” he snarled. “I know your thoughts! 

I knew them always. I shall tell your lady-love, Miss 
Hale!” His tone was indescribable, full of malice and 
an hysterical mirth, and with more than a trace of mad¬ 
ness in it. "My friend the Tonku Mat Seleh, who is 
master of this village, has made an arrangement with 
me. His pets, the devil-birds—which I invented—de¬ 
fend him and supply him with women for himself and 
for his followers. I have supplied him with such 
luxuries and arms as he required, in exchange for 
rubies. The exchange is vastly profitable, but I am 
ready to retire. I agreed to make a last journey here, 
to supply him with the great luxury of a young white 
girl, for which he will pay with rubies. You would be 
flattered to know the value in rubies which is set on 
you!” He laughed again. "Mr. Taine was my as¬ 
sistant. He met you in Brooketown, chose you and ar¬ 
ranged for you to come with us into the interior—and 
then was foolish enough to fall in love with you 1” 

There was dead silence within the cage. Taine 
choked, his shoulders heaving. Houghton stood stock¬ 
still, looking dull and dazed; a mud-streaked, battered 
figure with a ghastly casque of dried blood and clay 
upon the side of his head. But he saw Betty clearly, 
in the light of the torches from without the cage. She 
stood gallantly upright, with the shadows of the bars 
wavering across her slender body. 

Van Hoff laughed still again, less sanely than be¬ 
fore. Only Houghton noted the surly impatience of the 
weary guards who had escorted all of them here. 

“He loved you, Miss Hale!” chuckled Van Hoff in 
insane amusement. "And I found it diverting to make 
him jealous by pretending to love you myself. Gra- 
hame struck me, it is true, but I had arranged his pun- 
inshment for that! When the devil-birds attacked our 
men, to drive them away so you could be delivered 
without scandal, they killed Grahame by pure accident. 
So Taine grew frantic for fear they would kill you 
too! He stayed awake to guard you from any acci¬ 
dent, because he loved you—and he was taking you to 
be sold to my friend Mat Seleh! That is humor, Miss 
Hale! He lived in agony, because he was bringing you 
to this village, and he suffered agony for fear that you 
would be killed, and he dared not tell you of the fate 
that was in store for you! Is it not humorous, Miss 
Hale ? He loved you, you see!” 

Taine broke, suddenly. He screamed at Van Hoff, 
flinging his bound body against the thick bars of the 
cage; shouting, shrieking, in an utterly uncontrollable 
hysteria of rage and despair. 

Van Hoff drew back and chuckled. 

"I am sure he will enjoy being with you, Miss Hale,” 
he said in quite mad good-humor. “To-morrow he and 
Captain Houghton will be set to work in the ruby-mine 
The Tonku Mat Seleh thinks that white men would 
make better workmen than his followers. Grahame 
was intended for that destiny, but he died. So to-mor¬ 
row they will be hamstrung lest they run away, and set 
to work. Some day the Tonku Mat Seleh will take 
you there to see them. You will laugh, because they 
will be very humorous, crawling about to dig rubies for 
the Tonku Mat Seleh, and working hard for fear of 
being beaten. . . . When Captain Houghton comes to 
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his senses, tell him what I have said, because he will 
enjoy knowing that Taine could not summon courage to 
warn him, and that he shot him from behind at my 
nod.” 

Betty swayed a little on her feet as Van Hoff moved 
away. Then her teeth came together with a little click. 
Houghton moved close to her. 

"Nasty, isn’t it?” he said under his breath. “But I 
still have a good deal of hope. I’ve a revolver, if you 
would feel safer with it. And there will be a distrac¬ 
tion presently, no doubt.” 

She gasped, and put out a trembling hand to touch 
him, as if to reassure herself that he had actually 
spoken. 

But then Van Hoff’s voice cut suddenly through the 
innumerable small noises of the village. It was a 
scream of rage. 

“Fools 1” he shrieked. “I am the friend of the Tonku 
Mat Selehl I am the friend-” 

His voice was cut off sharply. A massive door 
clanged shut. Then he began to scream in the native 
language at an even higher pitch of rage. It kept on. 
He shouted and raged like a maniac, shrieking profan¬ 
ity and threats. He kept it up until his voice was 
hoarse and cawing. 

“I think,” said Houghton drily, “that he is learning 
that a native always kills a white man who helps him 
to be a scoundrel. It seems almost to be a biological 
law.” 

Betty Hale was trembling. He gave her his hand. 
She clutched it tightly, like a small child clinging des¬ 
perately to the hand of a grown-up, when it is afraid. 

But then there was a sound above their heads. It 
was a scaly stirring. Then a devil-thing squawked 
querulously in the darkness overhead. Another one 
answered it. There were shufflings and stirrings up 
aloft. Taine and Betty and Houghton were confined in 
a huge cage with the devil-birds themselves. 

CHAPTER VI 

T HE first faint light of dawn disclosed them. Half 
a dozen unearthly creatures, perched in a scab¬ 
rous row upon a pole across the upper portion of 
the cage. The cage looked out upon the village and— 
because the ground slanted sharply—over the farther 
palisades and out upon the magnificent hillsides of inner 
Borneo. The village itself was tawdry and unkempt. 
The houses were small and patched, as if made by in¬ 
different workmen very carelessly, and of all the pos¬ 
sible fashions in which a house can be made of jungle- 
products. There were bamboo huts, and thatch-walled 
dwellings, and, even at this early hour of the morning, 
there were women stirring about. The palisades 
seemed to be guarded as much to keep the women in 
as for defense, though only quite desperate new ar¬ 
rivals would try to travel through the jungle alone. 

But Houghton, instinctively, was staring at the devil- 
things above. Betty stood close behind him, her face 
drawn and white, but filled with something like the 
courage of despair. 

The creatures were just about the height of a man’s 
forearm, as one of the rumors had said. Their saw¬ 
toothed beaks looked like naked bone. Their bodies 
were unquestionably scaled, and scrawny in propor¬ 
tion to their heads and wings. One of them seemed 
just to have awakened, and opened and shut its dull- 


black eyes before it stretched its neck and squawked 
horribly. Three others were moving uneasily upon the 
perch, waiting for the sunlight to come and warm them. 
The others still slept, their monstrous beaks hidden 
under the incongruous wings. Regarding them, even 
quiescent as they were, they looked like nightmares, like 
sheer delirium enfleshed, like creatures out of hell or 
from the unthinkably remote reptilian ages of the 
world. 

But Houghton was in a cage in which they lived. 
The stench of it was not that of carrion. Compared 
with the sanitary arrangements of the human dwellings 
in an inner Borneo village, the cage was even clean. He 
was staring at the feet of the ghastly things above him. 
Three toes, clawed and serrated, showed over the front 
of the perch. A single toe completed the grasp behind. 

“Van Hoff said he invented them,” said Houghton 
coolly. “One might say he did not improve on nature. 
But what did he start with?” 

A rosy light enveloped the scabrous, naked-looking 
things. The last of them stretched its neck and seemed 
quite impossibly to try and preen its scales. A little 
later, as the sun’s says grew warm, one of them 
screeched demoniacally, flapped its wings, and soared 
down to the ground. It hopped about there only a few 
feet from where Taine lay in the exhausted sleep that 
had overtaken him after hours of hysterical sobbing. 
It found a bit of fruit amid the unappetizing mess on 
the floor. It caught it in its incredible jaws, tossed it 
in the air, and caught the morsel expertly as it came 
down. The toothed jaws closed with a snap. 

“Good God!” said Houghton, staring with all his 
eyes. 

He moved forward suddenly. His hands were long 
since free. He went boldly toward the horrible thing, 
drove it like a goose before him into a corner of the 
cage, and closed in before it could escape. It flapped 
wildly, trying to fly straight up and uttering monstrous, 
unspeakable outcries which sounded like a fiend from 
hell. But he caught it, clamped its jaws shut with his 
hand, and came back to Betty. 

"Look!” he said briefly. 

He lifted a single scale. And it was not a scale. 
It was a feather cut off not more than an inch from the 
skin and shellacked with something that looked amaz¬ 
ingly like aluminum paint. He pointed to the beak. 
And its dead-whiteness was due to something like paint, 
and the serrations upon it were not teeth. They were 
notches cut deeply in the homy substance of which 
every bird’s break is made. He indicated a gummy 
brown stuff smeared outside those notches. 

“Poison,” he said shortly. “The same a sumpitan- 
dart is coated with. Not deadly to swallow, but death 
in a cut. And here. . . 

He pointed to a queer expanse of bony stuff pro¬ 
jecting from the top of the creature’s head, cut off and 
smoothed to insignificance. 

“It’s a horn-bill! Trimmed and decorated to look 
like the devil’s own barnyard fowl! I knew as soon 
as I saw it toss its food! A hornbill, that’s all! Deadly, 
but only because of the poison its beak is smeared 
with!” 

Betty said shakily: 

“I—see. But—hornbills don’t attack people. . . 

Houghton smiled grimly. 

“They eat fruits and seeds, mostly, but the bigger 
ones kill snakes. The trick there is—. Have you ever 
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heard of sheep chewing tobacco?” At her shake of 
the head he said drily, “they become addicts to it as 
human beings become addicts to cocaine. As horses 
in the States become addicts to locoweed. And I know 
a Chinaman in Sandakhan whose cat is an opium ad¬ 
dict. She goes frantic if she isn’t allowed to come 
and lie beside him on the mat when he has his daily 
pipe. She breathes in the smoke he exhales. They 
go off in poppy-smoke dreams together. Touching,” he 
added sardonically. “Very l This trick-” 

There was a bellowing. Van Hoff’s voice again. He 
was screaming in a maniacal rage: 

“I am the friend of the Tonku Mat Seleh! You will 
be killed-” 

Houghton pointed. A knot of struggling men were 
clustered about a larger figure, which heaved at them 
with insane strength. They dragged it by main force 
to another cage, not ten feet away from Houghton’s, 
and thrust it inside. The door shut, but the figure re¬ 
mained fast against the grille. A man worked there 
busily for an instant, and then Van Hoff swung around 
and shook the bars like a madman. 

“They had him tied up,” said Houghton,” and cut 
him loose from outside. I’m afraid we’re going to 
see something rather horrible. You’d better not look.” 

The sun rose slowly higher above the hills. Those 
hills were gloriously green, magnificently wooded, cov¬ 
ered with jungle from the valleys between them to 
their topmost tips. The village became more animated. 
Women swarmed everywhere, and the men most dis¬ 
tinctly in the minority. And the women were brightly- 
clad and bustling, seeming not at all like victims of ter¬ 
rorism, who had been offered up to devils by their 
affectionate parents and kinsmen. But then, the fact 
of marriage, in the East, is always of much more im¬ 
portance than the method. As elsewhere. 

There were devil-things in the upper part of this 
other cage, too. It seemed as if hereabouts were the 
aviary for the hideous things which outside this village 
passed for devils. There were four cages in all, all 
spacious, twelve feet high or higher and at least twenty 
feet long. In them the devil-birds could even fly and 
keep up their strength. And Van Hoff raged franti¬ 
cally, screaming his wrath, until a man came leisurely 
toward the cage with a pipe, a box of entirely civilized 
wax matches, and a little packet of native tobacco. 

He put them upon a board and extended them 
through the bars. And Van Hoff took them with a 
trembling eagerness. He looked up and saw Houghton 
gazing at him. Then he snarled. 

“Some fool has blundered,” he said savagely. “When 
the Tonku hears of this. . • 

Houghton said quietly: 

“Look up at the top of the cage.” 

Van Hoff did not need to. He was already filling 
a pipe with trembling fingers. He struck a match. 
And a devil-thing squawked above him, on its perch 
near the roof of the cage. 

Van Hoff gazed upward and his face went livid. 
Then he shrieked. He flung the pipe and matches and 
the packet of seeming tobacco insanely away from him, 
out through the bars. He went into a truly maniacal 
paroxysm of rage. And the same man who had 
brought the pipe and matches went and gathered them 
together and thrust them through the bars again. 

“He wants a smoke very badly,” said Houghton to 
Betty, who stared uncomprehendingly at the appalling 


sight. “He was smoking hemp mixed with his to¬ 
bacco yesterday morning, you remember. And I dare¬ 
say he invented those devil-birds through discovering 
by accident what effect hemp-smoke had upon their— 
er—original form. Like the Chinaman’s cat. A sort 
of time-bomb of hemp-leaves mixed with gun-powder 
was put in my tent the night I joined your party, to go 
off and draw the newly-released creatures there to kill 
me. I flung it off into the jungle, and the devil-birds 
went there, to reel back and forth in the hemp-smoke. 
And if you reinember, yesterday morning a solitary 
devil-bird landed on Van Hoff’s ten. It was a stray, 
doubtless, drawn by the hemp-smoke smell from Van 
Hoff’s pipe.” 

Betty rested horrified eyes upon his face. 

“I’ll keep talking,” he said cooly. “You don’t want 
to watch, and unfortunately we can’t go away from 
the sight or stop it. I think that these birds, after hav¬ 
ing been clipped and painted and their bills notched, 
are exposed to hemp-smoke until they become addicts. 
Like sheep to tobacco, and horses to locoweed, and the 
Chinaman’s cat in Sandakhan. And it drives them 
frantic. Nobody knows how hemp is going to affect 
a man, anyhow. Some it makes sleep and some it 
makes murderous. These birds go mad when they in¬ 
hale it—but they crave it just as Van Hoff does. 
They’re probably carried in cages and flung aloft, in 
the darkness. They’ll see the camp fires or village-lights 
and fly toward them, because of their craving and the 
training they’ve had. And, if they’re to attack, there 
will be hemp-leaves burning in the fire. Then they 
go mad. And presently they go aloft again, and see 
another fire, and go toward that—and are netted and 
caged again, and given the hemp-smoke they crave. 
Van Hoff or Taine called them to your camps to kill 
the bearers and frighten the rest away.” 

He stopped, to look at the other cage. Van Hoff 
seemed to be frothing at the mouth with terror and 
rage. His eyes glittering behind his thick spectacles, 
he stood still, beating at his breast and uttering scream 
after scream of pure rage. Houghton reached forward 
and put his two hands over Betty’s ears. 

“I don’t want you to hear,” he said steadily. “It is 
going to be bad.” A tumult of awful screeching came 
from the other cage. Houghton went a little white and 
glanced quickly. “He’s trying to catch the devil-birds 
now. With his hands. As I caught one a little while 
since. He’ll kill them one by one, he thinks, and smoke 
quickly before more of them can be brought to the 
cage. But it isn’t easy to do. The cage is large, and 
they fly back and forth, squawking. . . .” 

Shrill screams beat through the demoniacal uproar 
in that other cage. Houghton’s jaw tensed as he saw. 
Betty’s head moved as if to let her see. He forced 
her face away. 

“Don’t look!” he said sharply. “The chief is com¬ 
ing. They know, damn them, just about the symp¬ 
toms. . . 

The small figure in regal silks was coming slowly 
from the most impressive house in the village. He 
came leisurely, comfortably. His smiling brown face 
looked inquisitively into the cage in which Houghton 
stood, and the chief smiled blandly at him. The Tonku 
Mat Seleh came to rest. A woman placed a skin rug 
for him to sit upon. He seated himself placidly and 
fixed his eyes upon the solitary figure in the other cage. 

And what followed was appalling. Van Hoff shrieked 
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at him, and the Tonku Mat Seleh answered him in his 
soft voice, and Van Hoff cursed in maniacal rage, and 
the Tonku Mat Seleh smiled blandly, and Van Hoff 
tried again, desperately, to catch the scaly monstrosities 
in the cage with him, so he could wring their necks. 
And he failed. It was horrible, but very natural, be¬ 
cause a native of Borneo—or anywhere in the East— 
always fears the white man who has helped him to 
commit atrocities, and sooner or later he contrives one 
of his own to perpetrate upon the white. 

At last Van Hoff sobbed, with his eyes staring and 
wild, and struck a match with shaking fingers, and tried 
to blow the drugged smoke he craved out of the cage 
between the bars, so that the devil-birds could get no 
whiff of it. And they flapped eagerly to him, quivering 
at the scent of the stuff that had become so precious to 
them, and he screamed and flung away the pipe, and 
it was brought back to him. . . . 

It lasted a long time. A hideously long time. The 
main body of the villagers remained away. It seemed 
as if this were a private entertainment for the Tonku 
Mat Seleh alone. No more than half a dozen of his 
guards remained near-by. But they watched fasci¬ 
nated. One of them leaned back against the bars of 
the cage in which Betty and Houghton were confined, 
the more comfortably to enjoy the spectacle. 

And Hougton’s face was dead-white, and he held 
his hands tightly over Betty’s ears, while she followed 
the horror of the thing by looking at his face. But sud¬ 
denly the clamor in that other cage reached a climax. 
Van Hoff was drawing great clouds of smoke into his 
lungs, trying to become unconscious quickly, while 
ghastly riightmarish things swooped and circled around 
him, avid for the smoke that curled from his lips. 

Houghton jerked away his hands, ripped the belt 
from about his waist, and threaded the strap through 
the buckle again with a feverish haste. He flung him¬ 
self forward and slipped the improvised noose between 
two bars of the cage—and dropped it quickly and des¬ 
perately over the head of the man who leaned against 
the bars. That man was so fascinated by the sight be¬ 
fore him that he knew nothing until too late. Hough¬ 
ton jerked the noose savagely taut. No eye turned to 
him. In seconds the strangled man went limp and 
slumped to the ground. And Houghton reached 
through the bars, got the parang from his sash. . . . 

Great slashes of the eighteen-inch blade, in the true 
manner of the Malay woodsman, and he stepped 
through a gap in the wooden cage-bars. No man saw 
him. All eyes were upon that cloud of whirling wings 
and scaly bodies in that other cage. All ears were 
filled with the hellish din the hemp-drunken, crazy 
monstrosities in the cage kept up. Once, from that din, 
a man’s cry came out. 

But then, gradually, the noise subsided. The fly¬ 
ing things reeled away, still uncertain, still mad, still 
dashing with parted beaks in horrible menace upon the 
limp huddle of clothes now still upon the ground, but 
beginning to cry out querulously like devils who are 
disappointed that there is no more evil left for them 
to do. 

And then Houghton stepped forward and put a re¬ 
volver against the liver of the Tonku Mat Seleh, who 
was still looking pleasurably at the body of the man 
who had made this village a paradise for a person of 
the Tonku Mat Seleh’s personal tastes. And the feel 
of a gun-muzzle is unmistakable. The Tonku Mat 


Seleh looked upward with the blood draining from his 
face. 

“Before your men can draw a weapon,” said 
Houghton grimly, in very excellent local vernacular, 
“your liver will be blown to bits. I have a party of 
Constabulary on the way here. They should arrive in 
a few hours. Meanwhile you will come and sit in the 
cage with me, and if anyone shoots a sumpitan dart at 
me or the mem putih, I will pull it out and stick it into 
you. Do you understand?* 

Ashen-white beneath his brown skin, the Tonku 
Mat Seleh signified through stiff lips that he did. 

“And by the way,” said Houghton conscientiously, 
translating the English thought carefully into the 
vernacular for clarity, “you are under arrest, and any¬ 
thing you say will be used against you.” 

* * * * * 

An hour later, still sitting in the cage, Houghton 
talked jerkily, with his gun-muzzle a foot from his 
prisoner’s back. 

“You see, I was up here looking into those devil- 
bird rumors, and heard that a party of white people 
with a white woman among them were coming through. 
So I sent every man I had to hunt for you and escort 
you to safety. I sat tight where I was. It was just 
where a Chinese named Hop Lee had been attacked, 
and I hoped to hear or see something. But my men 
missed your party, and Van Hoff turned up leading it. 
And—er—he’s been a rather shady character for some 
years. It’s known that he’s smuggled enormous quan¬ 
tities of rubies out of the country. And—er—Taine 
hasn’t too savory a name, either. When I joined your 
party, I hoped merely to stave off an attack until my 
servant Ali could bring back my men. So I acted as 
ignorant as I could, tried to give Taine a chance to 
help me when I found out he cared for you and might 
turn honest, and—er—you know the rest.” 

Betty Hale smiled at him bravely, though she was 
still very white. 

“You did everything that—was necessary,” she said 
shakily. “It will take a long time to thank you-” 

Houghton interrupted hastily. 

“Please! We’ll be a couple of weeks getting back 
to the coast. Don’t start that now 1 Er—one thing I’ve 
forgotten. I don’t know how they changed the voice 
of the birds. I must ask the Tonku. Perhaps carving 
up the bill did it. . . 

“W-will you sh-shake hands?” asked Betty un¬ 
steadily. 

There was a row starting down by the gate of the 
palisade. Quite a sizable row. Guns began to go off, 
not very alarmingly. Houghton took her hand and held 
it fast. It seemed to reassure her. She needed some¬ 
thing to cling to, with the Tonku Mat Seleh still sit¬ 
ting with his back to them in the cage. She held fast. 

“They’re my men,” said Houghton. “Breaking into 
the village. There won’t be much fighting. Everything’s 
quite all right . . . that is,” he added awkwardly, “nearly 
all right.” 

She looked at him. He fidgeted. Then she smiled a 
small, frightened smile. 

“You see,” he said clumsily, “things can’t be all 
right for me until I’ve had a chance to—er—try to 
make you like me and—er—propose to you. . . .” 

There was quite a respectable din going on down by 
the village gate. But a steady, deliberate volley rang 
(Continued on page 1016 ) 
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Higher Mathematicians 

By E. M. Camp 

I 

O Mighty Monarchs of the human mind 

You stand apart, and from Olympic heights 

Gan contemplate this Earth and all the works 

Of Man in true perspective. Thus it is 

You cast abhorrent eyes on Chaos in 

A world gone mad. And those Four Horsemen ride 

In every land where tortured souls of men 

Cry Havoc! And succumb to black despair. 

II 

You stand apart, and yet in lighter vein 
I now do definitely charge that you 
Be held accountable for sundry ills 
That so beset us. It was you who sprung 
The new Geometry that said goodbye 
To Euclid, Newton, and the books that taught 
That two times two were four, and apples fell 
Because of Gravity. How quaint a thought! 

III 

And what you did to pi—that schoolday friend 
We thought immutable, a changeless law, 

The constant ratio of circumference 
To fixed diameter. You postulate 
That these respective values alter when 
The circle rotates. Here divorce is born, 

For in the social whirl the wedding ring 
Grow& larger and slips off at Reno’s gates. 

IV 

A man dropped in the street the other night 
Returning from his club. He tried to walk 
Home by the shortest route. How should he know 
That shortest routes between two given points 
Are infinite. He left his Tensors home 
And could not calculate the curvatures 
Of Homaloidal Space. So down he went— 

The victim of some Cosmic paradox. 

V 

And in the realm of Sport your unseen hand 
Has long been felt. We all recall the time 
When Snodgrass dropped that immemorial fly 
Into the outfield. He misjudged the ball 
Through faulty Geodesics and the game 
Went ga-ga. It was just the other day 
The mighty Ruth struck out when Earnshaw threw 
A curve without a tangent or a sine. 

VI 

Now Eddington has weighed the Universe 
And lo! A million million million Suns 
Do scarce avail to balance Cosmic Space 
In that vast computation. Einstein says 
That seven hundred trillion miles would span 
The mean diameter of space. Then why 
Be startled if your butcher weighs his thumb 
Or over-estimates the price of ham? 

VII 

So am I justified and do contend 
Some fault is yours; but I do not impeach 
Your usefulness in this mad scheme of things. 
Though Time becomes a fourth co-ordinate 
Of three dimensioned space, you still may aid. 

Delve in your formulae and calculate 
A problem deep as Relativity— 

How long a man can live without a job. 


Souls Aspace 


By JOE W. 

T HE mighty, cylindrical space projectile, Plarth 
No. 1, rocketed silently through the vast void 
of space; flashed meteor-like at many times 
the speed of sound. But there are no sounds 
in the places of no atmosphere. 

It was quite different inside the great interplanetary 
ship. Humans—Earthlings—were merrily celebrating 
man’s first successful flight to Mars. Now speeding 
home after their astounding adventure. 

Space Commander Cromwell was speaking. 

“My gallant men, this magnificent flight will soon be 
a success. All the world—all the universe—is waiting to 
acclaim us. To think my brave daughter Joane has 
shared the risk—and the glory of it all. And Navigator 
Donald Kent, my adopted son. Men, Don and Joane will 
be married by me before we reach Earth. Think of that! 
My own Joane and Don the first to wed in interstellar 
space!” 

“Now,” continued Commander Cromwell, dramati¬ 
cally, “may we hear from our amazing guest, Maran, the 
wonderful Martian, who is with us to visit Earth?” 

A tall, princely, powerful man rose carefully to his 
feet. His strangely long and agile hands grasped nick¬ 
eled rings fastened to the table, for in that unmeasured 
space there was no up or down—no east or west—no 
gravity except the very slight tendency to a common 
center created by the space ship. The erudite Martian’s 
caution was timely, for in space a mass would travel 
forever at the speed of its initial velocity unless it struck 
a solid. 

No one spoke; it was needless. The super-intellect of 
Maran knew their thoughts. Thoughts—brain vibrations 
of humans—are the same on all planets. 

Martians were a million years ahead of Earthlings in 
evolution. Their incredible brains had developed powers 
that were incomprehensible to the daring voyagers. 

Maran, the Martian, did not utter words. His thin, 
sensitive lips remained a fixed but smiling line. Plainer 
than syllables vibrated his message in the brains of the 
Earth people. A sort of telepathy. Thoughts have no 
limitations of vocabulary. 

Those of Earth were astounded at the message that 
came to them from the super-man of Mars. A promise 
of human hopes and vast interplanetary commerce and 
relations. Marvels of chemistry, science and spiritual 
understanding for the younger world. 

But to the woman, Joane, came a different message; 
one of love and adoration. She uttered no word. None 
but Maran knew of the mad tumult in her breast. 
Maran, the Martian, loved her! 

“Fear nothing, fairest maid of the universe,” vibrated 
the man of Mars, sensing her trepidation. “You are not 
for me. We are far apart as the worlds. The gallant 
youth, Don, is thine. Keep thy lips sealed of my love. 
No one shall ever know.” 

Suddenly there came a terrific crash, and instantly the 
space ship was in a state of executed confusion. A small, 
wandering meteor had struck the space ship with fear¬ 
ful force! On the floor glowed the vicious piece of 
metal—only a foot thick, but of unearthly weight, by 
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reason of some weird chemistry of cosmic rays in the 
"cold places.” 

Eyes darted upward to behold a heart-stopping sight. 
A round, jagged hole through the chromium steel shell 
of the space ship! The precious oxygen—their man- 
created atmosphere—was rushing out into the greedy 
vacuum of space! 

“Quick, men! The emergency repairs!” choked Com¬ 
mander Cromwell. Already he was gasping for pre¬ 
cious oxygen. 

The officers tried desperately to move, but a sudden, 
deadly lethargy was claiming them. The group sank 
slowly and chokingly to the floor. All except one. 

Maran, the Martian, with a powerful snap of his 
strong arms propelled himself toward the rounded hole. 
His body turned gracefully until his legs were pointed 
toward the opening. Maran’s legs hissed horribly for a 
second as they slipped into the opening, that was still 
glowing redly from the friction of the meteor. 

With a sudden snap the Martian’s body was jerked to 
the armpits by the terrific outside vacuum. The keen, 
sensitive, emotional brain of Maran was tormented by 
a supreme agony, but his face gave no indication. Per¬ 
haps the master intellect possessed the faculty of chang¬ 
ing unendurable pain to ecstasy. 

The precious oxygen rushed out but slightly now. 
The Earthlings began to struggle to their feet as the 
automatic oxygenating system of the space ship began 
to function. Then upon their brains registered a most 
startling message from Maran. 

“People of Earth, in a few seconds I will be disin¬ 
tegrated. My legs out in space are already frozen from 
the cold of absolute zero. When I have gone, weld a 
patch over the hole and my body.” The vibrations were 
weaker now, but came more swiftly. 

“We Martians have the power to transfer our souls 
to any other living person, but I will do that only with 
the consent of one of you. One of you can volunteer. 
Remember, my soul is stronger—more powerful than 
any of yours. It will dominate the one who offers his 
body. Quickly—if you wish it!” 

Don Kent, brave as Theseus slaying the Minotaur, 
stepped forward and clasped Joane in his arms. 

“May I do it, Joane, dear? His was a brave act. We 
owe him our lives. I-” 

“Yes, Don. You may. Quick!” Joane’s voice was a 
prayer. 

Kent stared into the burning, dimming eyes of Maran. 

“I am ready, Maran of Mars 1” 

After a moment Maran’s eyes closed, and his large 
head sagged limply. 

Commander Cromwell stared with incredulous wonder 
at the transformation coming over Kent. Joane clutched 
her lover’s arm as he straightened to a new height. Into 
Kent’s face crept a strange, new light—a shining beacon 
of a vast understanding. All realized that in some mys¬ 
terious manner Kent had been suddenly vested with an 
infinite knowledge. 

Commander Cromwell muttered in an awed voice. 

"Donald Kent, will you take charge of the Plarth?” 


The End 
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by Malcolm Afford 



T has been 
remarkable 


the good fortune of this magazine to have published some very 
medico-surgical stories and this, <we think, will bear comparison 
with the best of them. 


Illustrated by MOREY 


T O many who read my account of our amazing 
adventure on the island of the Glandmen, it 
will serve as just another illustration of how 
devious is the path of science and how from 
the darkness that girds it round, terrible possi¬ 
bilities loom, black and menacing, terrifying those dar¬ 
ing enough to wander from the beaten track. 

Another, and I fear greater, number of readers, may 
harbor no such sentiments, labelling the whole as a tissue 
of preposterous lies, but to those who condemn me, I 
say this. Take the facts—meagre, garbled—as they ap¬ 
peared in the newspapers and attempt to account for 
thc’pi in any other way. There is only one answer. It 
is impossible. 

The intimate details were far too terrifying and 
astounding to permit of the facts being published ver¬ 
batim, and it was mainly due to the newspapers’ reticence 
that something bordering on a world-wide panic was 
averted. 

Doctor Bruce Clovelly, D.D., F.R.C.S., will, of course, 
need no introduction, for his recent surgical triumphs in 
glanding have made his name almost a by-word, and it 
is with Guy Follansbee that we must concern ourselves. 
Follansbee, as I knew him in my days, was laboratory 
assistant to the doctor—one of these singularly fortunate 
individuals who know exactly what they want and how to 
get it without offending a single soul—inclined to be 
cynical, yet straight as the proverbial string. He had 
inherited from his father an insatiable desire for ad¬ 
venture and an income that ran into I forget how many 
figures. Being a man of somewhat simple philosophy, 
he utilized the latter to appease the former. 

It had taken our combined arguments, practised often 
and over long periods, to make the doctor even consider 
such a thing as recreation and I had experienced the 
hardest task of my life in getting him from his chamber 
in Gover Street, to which he dung like Diogenes to his 
wooden cavern. Even after his actual transplanting on 
his opulent friend’s yacht, the Silver Lady, he took his 
enforced holiday as a small boy takes his medicine, but 
as the illimitable miles of sparkling water grew between 
our vessel and his stuffy chambers, he turned about to 
enjoy himsdf. 

We were midway between the Solomons and Santa 


Cruz islands when the queer affair began. The morning 
had been oppressively calm and Follansbee, the doctor 
and myself had taken the electric launch to examine the 
rock fauna that flourished so prolificly hereabouts. It 
was characteristic of the doctor that he could produce, 
when required, inexhaustible stores of unexpected knowl¬ 
edge on the most out-of-the-way subjects, and though I 
had never before heard him mention marine growths, 
here he was explaining them in his most didactic manner 
to his slightly amused companion. Having little taste in 
such matters, I was reclining upon the collapsible canvas 
chair, smoking a cigarette and occasionally dipping my 
hand into the water, in order to convince myself that it 
would not emerge dyed blue. Whether, rocked by the 
gentle motion of the boat, I fell into a semi-doze, or 
whether the change swept down so quickly that its com¬ 
ing was unnoticed, I cannot say. But I remember that 
I suddenly jumped to my feet and called my companion’s 
attention to the unpleasant condition of the weather. In 
the east, the sun flattened to a disc of unhealthy brown, 
was giving way to a bank of olive-tinted cloud that 
rushed down with the speed of a stage drop. This 
opaque canopy lay motionless upon a sea, that was like 
dirty oil, suddenly changing into a slow immense roll, 
that sent our ship down a slope and up the opposite side. 

Then it was, for no particular reason, that Follansbee 
expressed an urgent desire to cruise to one of the neigh¬ 
boring islands. The fact that he had trodden every por¬ 
tion of the globe between the fever swamps of Borneo 
and the peak of Everest had not appeased the wanderlust 
one little bit. It was likely to break out when least ex¬ 
pected, as you may judge by this most inopportune of all 
moments. 

We argued, Clovelly and myself, as to the madness 
of such an expedition, beginning by flatly refusing to 
accompany our host and ending by seeing the hulk of 
the Silver Lady grow smaller in the distance, while 
Follansbee twirled the wheel and whistled unmusically. 
Sitting in the stern, I turned my gaze away from the tall 
bronzed figure, and scanned the ocean with somber eyes. 
The inky cloud had thinned out to a thick haze, that 
crept slowly and relentlessly across the sky. The sun 
was a ball of molten copper and the undulations of the 
waters had increased perceptibly. Everywhere a heavy 
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. and they became galvanized into 
life. With a guttural scream, they 
sprang upon us, and 1 was just about 
to run for my life when one gathered 
me beneath his arm like a bundle of 
hay and, with curious, wabbling 
strides, made for the walled-in 
clearing. 
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pall-like silence hung over the face of nature, fraught 
with an indescribable sensation of impending danger. 
Occasionally, faint and far-off, there sounded a humming 
sob, as of some gigantic beast whipped and tortured. 

“Without the slightest intention of being a first-class 
Jonah,” it was Follansbee ’3 slightly sardonic tones, “I 
should say that we were in for something extra special 
in the way of dirty weather.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders, “We are too far 
away from the yacht to run back for it,” he said. “What 
are our chances worth if it catches us in the open sea?” 

The explorer spread his hands expressively. “Crepe 
for our relations—a column in the paper for you and 
Dick—and, though it may sound somewhat harsh, I was 
going to say great rejoicing amongst my next of kin." 

“And entirely apart from the facetious point of view,” 
I said, “I would like to know what you intend doing.” 

Follansbee swung the wheel. “The only thing pos¬ 
sible," he returned, “we will revert to our original scheme 
and cut to the nearest island. With a storm like this, it 
may be on us in five minutes, but on the other hand, it 
may hang off for five hours. If it does, the Lord help 
us, for it is certain to bring a typhoon in its wake.” 

I leaned over the side and glanced at the approaching 
island. I could make out the details quite clearly. 
Through the haze I discerned the woods that flanked the 
shining stretch of silver sand, unsullied by mark or im¬ 
pression, the thick vegetation that grew, tangled and 
luxurious t. vvn to the very water’s edge. Here was a 
tumble down native hut, raising its battered head above 
the mass of tropic greenery, there a sturdy giant palm, 
the trunk hidden from view by the enveloping folds of 
some flaming parasite. As we neared the beach, I saw 
that the land sloped sharply into rolling hillocks, cut and 
serried by deep gullies, whose black forbidding extremities 
were lost beneath the shadow of the higher mountains. 

I turned to our host. “Does it possess a name?” I 
queried. 

He shook his head. “Possibly one of the numerous 
islands that stud the Polynesia like stars in the Milky 
Way. They are here to-day and gone to-morrow, thrust 
up by some volcanic eruption, and then sucked under 
the seas by a tidal wave or some similar under-sea dis¬ 
turbance.” 

“I sincerely hope that it remains stable during our 
occupation,” I said. Then the launch grounded on the 
shore and I jumped out and assisted Follansbee to beach 
it high and dry. This done, we took our first close look 
at the island, our enforced landing place. 

As we stood on the clean fringe of sand, the hush of 
the elements was even more apparent. Not a leaf moved 
in the thick humid heat, not a bird flew or animal moved. 
It seemed as though all Nature was waiting breathless 
for the opening of the cataclysm. But for the low 
rumble of the breakers, we might have trod another 
planet, some long dead world, and the thick sand, dead¬ 
ening our footsteps, gave us a peculiar disembodied sen¬ 
sation that was unpleasant in the extreme. 

Suddenly the doctor, who was leading, uttered an 
ejaculation of surprise and bending down, retrieved 
sometliing from the soft sand. He stared at it for a few 
moments, then handed the article to me. “There,” he 
said, “what do you make of that thing?” 

I took the object in my hand and subjected it to a 
close scrutiny. It was a tiny china cone, some three- 
quarters of an inch in length, and tapering to a tiny 
aperture at one end. It did not take long to place it. 


“Why,” I returned, handing it to Follansbee for ex¬ 
amination, “it’s a Diamond-Minuet Blood Filter, used 
for the separation of the corpuscles. Its principal use, 
however, is to ascertain the existence of tetanus Bacilli 
in the blood.” 

Dr. Clovelly nodded. “You will find its presence on 
an apparently uninhabited island rather hard to explain 
away. You see, I just picked it out of the sand.” 

Follansbee eyed the filter with interest. “But any of 
us may have dropped it,” he said rather lamely. “You 
yourself, did you carry one around with you?” 

Clovelly smiled. “Your conceptions of the ways of 
surgery are absolutely appalling, my dear friend. Allow 
me to inform you that it is a rare sight indeed to see 
this object outside of the great European laboratories, 
but to find one here is well-nigh astounding.” 

The other man shrugged his shoulders. “Then under 
the circumstances, it will be well worth our while to do 
a little exploring. That track through the trees seems 
to suggest unlimited possibilities.” He broke off and 
pointed to a worn path winding its way through the 
undergrowth. 

“At least,” remarked the doctor, as we made our way 
toward it, “we cannot claim to be true Crusoes. Some¬ 
one has used that path pretty frequently just lately, if 
we are to judge by its appearance.” 

“Animals?” I suggested. 

“Much too narrow,” was the reply. “Then again, 
the beasts have no object in coming here; there is no 
water to drink, nothing to eat, and from my experience 
of animals, they generally shun the sea beach,” he 
glanced at the dry rotted grass. “No, my sonny, that 
track was made by one thing only—a number of men 
walking in single file, probably with loads on their 
backs.” 

I looked blankly at the waste of matted undergrowth 
and stunted trees. “But where on earth did they go?” 
I asked. 

“That,” was the quiet reply, “is what we are going to 
find out.” 

In single file we followed the circuitous path for over 
a mile, Follansbee leading, the doctor next and I bring¬ 
ing up the rear. We passed through virgin greenery 
that walled us in on either side, so thick that one seemed 
to be treading some matted corridor, beneath wild and 
tangled growth through which the sickly light scarcely 
penetrated, over young lush leafage that overlay and 
half disguised the dank rottenness of the older vegeta¬ 
tion, through which loathsome creeping things scuttled 
as we approached, things hideous and detestable to look 
upon. 

The last portion of our journey was terrible. Here 
a fair sized stream had become bogged by matted reeds 
and fallen stumps, and was rapidly turning the surround¬ 
ing country into a poisonous swamp. Qouds of insects 
hung over the black evil-smelling pools, some huge as 
wasps, with bodies of every conceivable hue and blend, 
bred in the fever areas, carrying with them their dread 
legacy of sting and miasma. The sibilant hum was dis¬ 
cernible quite a distance away, and it sounded eerily out 
of place in that region of silence and decay. 

Suddenly with an abruptness that was almost startling, 
the forest ended abruptly and we saw ahead of us a flat 
plain. We were just about to step out on to the wide 
clearing, when Follansbee, who was leading, uttered a 
cry of amazement, stiffened and stood stock still. He 
was staring at some scene below him on the plain, and 
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as we approached he turned, and finger on lip, pointed. 
Stepping quietly, we drew alongside him and I choked 
down the gasp that arose in my throat. 

We were looking on a wide barren area of land, in 
the center of which was a cluster of iron buildings. That 
they were tenanted was obvious by the thin trail of smoke 
that curled its way from the chimneys. One edifice, 
slightly isolated from the rest, was surrounded by a 
high wooden stockade, pierced at intervals by loopholes. 

As we watched, thunderstruck by our discovery, 
around one side of the stockade came a troupe of figures. 
There seemed no doubt that they were men, but such 
men as I have never before set eyes upon. They were 
of enormous stature, most of them being over eight 
feet in height. They moved with a peculiar lumbering 
gait, that was vaguely suggestive of something that I 
could not place. Their arms, swinging at their sides, 
seemed absurdly out of proportion to their bodies and 
the great hands clasped tightly upon objects that, at the 
distance, looked like axes. 

They wore a kind of khaki shirt and breeches, with 
leather leggings that reached from instep to knee. A 
sun helmet took the place of a hat and as they turned 
away from us, I noticed a peculiar irregular blotch upon 
the baok of the shirt. At first I took this to be some 
personal damage, but a further glance showed me that 
each one wore a similar adornment. At the distance, 
however, it was impossible to distinguish the outline. 

“By Gad,” exclaimed Follansbee, as he unslung his 
glasses. “We seem to have stumbled on a modern 
Brobdingnag. Thank heaven for that storm.” 

The doctor was already examining the monsters, so 
after a scrutiny the explorer passed his glasses to me. 
I adjusted the powerful lens to my sight, and the ap¬ 
proaching creatures leapt into my field of vision. 

If, at a distance, these men looked unprepossessing, 
they seemed doubly so at close quarters. The lens picked 
out every detail with horrifying clearness, the broad, 
hunched shoulders, the long muscular arms, carrying 
axes as their weapons, the slouching movement, caused, 
I now perceived, by the curious feet and gn-dled legs. 
As one stopped to converse with his neighbor, he turned 
and the ragged blotch on his shirt took definite shape. I 
stared again, thinking that my eyes were playing me 
tricks. 

The shape of the blotch was that of a five-clawed 
dragon, reared in the act of striking. It was either 
stamped on in color or sewn on in black cloth. 

But it was the features that drew the eyes and held it 
in sheer horror, so hideously repulsive were they. The 
ugly head, with its wide slobbering mouth, the wicked 
red eyes and the flat coarse nostrils inspired one with 
a, thrill, in which disgust and loathing were prevalent. 
The low receding forehead, the forward position of the 
ears, showed that, were they humans, they were of a 
very low scale of civilization. 

“My God t” I heard Clovefly gasp. “Are they man or 
beast?” 

I opened my mouth to answer, when from behind 
there came a rustle of disturbed undergrowth. I swung 
round, but there was nothing to account for the sound, 
when acting on some unknown impulse, I glanced up into 
the tangle of branches above. A cry of horror burst 
from my lips, for there above us, silent and motionless 
as the surrounding forest, crouched four of those hideous 
creatures that we had been watching. How long they 
had been there, their bloodshot eyes contemplating our 


movements, will never be known, for as I sighted them, 
they became galvanized into life. With a guttural 
scream, they sprang upon us, and I was just about to run 
for my life, w’hen one gathered me beneath his arm like 
a bundle of hay, and with curious wabbling strides, made 
for the walled-in clearing. 

CHAPTER II 

I N an incredibly short space of time, we had reached 
the high partition. Here the creature paused and, 
shouting something in the guttural tongue, pointed 
to the gate, then to his companions in the rear. In my 
awkward position, I was unable to glimpse the one to 
whom he spoke, but it was obviously the guardian of the 
portal, for even as I screwed my neck to the breaking 
point, the obstacle swung back and we passed through. 

I judged by the stamp of feet behind, that my col¬ 
leagues were likewise captives and by the sounds of 
struggle, that they were not submitting as tamely as I. 
Perhaps I was unfortunate in possessing a particularly 
irascible goalor, for my puny efforts at escape had re¬ 
sulted in nothing more than a cuff across the face, that 
nearly took my head off. Maybe it was just a gentle re¬ 
minder that he would stand no nonsense, but it served 
to quiet me beyond further resistance. 

We traversed a slight dip and breasting the slope, 
came to the main residence. It was much more preten¬ 
tious than the out-buildings, possessing as it did, neatly 
laid paths and flower beds, though the blooms could not 
have been called healthy. Across the roof were looped 
slender wires, standing clear against the coppery sky, 
terminating in twin aerial poles. It strengthened my 
conviction that we had reached the headquarters of this 
amazing island. 

Four wooden steps led us into a wide hallway, car¬ 
peted with rush mats, that strewed the floor at irregular 
intervals. A number of doors, dimly discernible in the 
uncertain light, opened off this passage, whose extremity 
was lost in the prevailing gloom. 

It was here that my guard at last set me down and 
turning, signed to his companions to do likewise. I 
smoothed my rumpled apparel into place and turning 
beheld Follansbee, as imperturbable as ever, in the act of 
lighting a cigarette. Clovelly seemed still stunned with 
amazement, and he looked at me with eyes that hinted a 
thousand questions. 

Before he had time to utter a word, one of the crea¬ 
tures wheeled around and disappeared into one of the 
rooms. As he opened the door, I became aware of a 
peculiar odor—sweet, sickly—that emanated from behind 
it. For just one second it eluded me, then as it grew 
stronger, I recognized it immediately—Chloroform. 

I glanced at Clovelly, and a wry smile curved my lips. 
He was sniffing the air like a thoroughbred, his profes¬ 
sional instincts aroused. I noticed the slender white 
fingers quiver like the antennae of some giant insect, 
itching for the scalpel or the forceps. 

Seeing my interest, he opened his mouth to speak, 
but what he meant to say will never be known. Sud¬ 
denly, tearing jaggedly across the stillness, there came 
a horrifying shriek of some poor soul in mortal agony. 
Higher and higher it rose, in shrill cadence, then at 
the highest note it ceased abruptly, to die away in a 
gurgling mumble, then silence — thick, enveloping, 
sinister. 

I am not easly frightened, but an icy horror gripped 
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my heart. Clovelly was white to the lips and even 
Follansbee was shaken out of his customary equanimity. 
Our huge guardians seemed absolutely unmoved by the 
horrid experience, not an emotion was discernible upon 
their animal countenances, they were as devoid of 
expression as a rubber doll. 

At that moment the door re-opened and our guide 
appeared. Taking advantage of the diversion, I crossed 
to the half-open door and essayed to peep inside. I 
was almost there, when one of the creatures sprang 
forward with an angry grunt, grasped my arm with 
such force that I cried out. Our huge guide turned 
quickly and looking questioningly at his subordinate 
(as I took the other to be) fired a volley of unintelli¬ 
gible jargon at him. Suddenly the creature released me 
as though I had become red-hot, and a look ©f some¬ 
thing akin to deference crossed the face. But I hardly 
noticed this, for my head was buzzing with a new dis¬ 
covery. The opening and shutting of the door had 
afforded me a momentary glimpse beyond—a fleeting 
vision of a modern operating theatre, the tables, in¬ 
struments and assistants showing spotlessly clean in 
the bright artificial light. 

One of the creatures crossed to a portion of the wall 
opposite the door and pressing on it, moved his hands 
in a curious circular manner. The reason for this was 
plainly obvious the next moment, for there came the 
sound of a metallic click and a section of the wall 
swung back to reveal a door, set flush in the wood¬ 
work. With more haste than ceremony, we were 
thrust through this door, it clicked behind U9 —and for 
the first time since our capture, we were left on our 
own. 

But we had no desire to converse. We were struck 
silent by the extraordinary appearance of the singular 
apartment in which we found ourselves. I can close 
my eyes now, and recall every feature of that bizarre 
apartment, as though it were yesterday, so indelibly are 
the details engraven on my mind. 

It was circular in shape and lined with books from 
floor to ceiling, the reds and golds of the bindings re¬ 
flecting the light from the mosaic shaded lamp, that 
hung in the centre of the room. Beneath this was a 
huge bowl of roses, the colors shading from one ex¬ 
treme to the other. Some there were so dark as to 
appear almost black, others vivid scarlet and flaming 
yellow, and others so delicately tinted as to truly rival 
the shy blush of the maiden. They filled the room with 
a heavy exotic perfume and as I gazed, one of the 
flowers, full-blown in that super-heated atmosphere, 
burst slowly and the creamy petals drifted slowly down 
—one by one, light as thistledown—upon the rich, red 
carpet on the floor. 

Behind this great bouquet was a square block of per¬ 
fectly grained black marble, flanked on either side by 
fantastically wrought incense burners. Poised on the 
marble base was a five-clawed dragon, in the act of 
striking, carved from solid ivory, with the meticulous 
care that characterizes the Oriental artist. So cleverly 
was it wrought that the object seemed to possess a 
personality that was both fascinating and repellent. It 
was wickedly beautiful in its own way, but it recalled 
to me similar emotions, when I had first handled a 
Renaissance stiletto. 

Directly opposite the carving, the books ended 
abruptly, to recommence at an interval of about three 
ieet wide. Across the aperture was hung a heavy plush 


curtain, crimson with golden edging, and worked with 
poppies and roses. It fell in heavy folds that hung 
motionless in the still air, exuding an influence of the 
obscene and the unmentionable. 

I turned and something caused me to rub my eyes. 
Of the door we had entered, there was no sign. Save 
for the curtained aperture, the book-lined walls con¬ 
tinued in an unbroken line around the room. Hardly 
able to believe the evidence of my eyes, I walked up 
and ran my fingers over them. My hand encountered 
bindings—red—gold—that winked mockingly in the 
vari-colored radiance. 

The choice of books in themselves were remarkable. 
The titles covered a wide range of the transcedental 
and the meta-physical, and all manner of works on the 
processes and oddities of the human thought seemed 
to be assembled there. They ranged from the days 
of black magic to the physico-therapeutics of the mod¬ 
em analytical school. There were volumes by Zaars- 
mem and Jung, together with other foreign scientists 
on the morbid phenomena of the brain. 

Interested in spite of myself, I took down one book 
in German, a tongue with which I am fairly conversant, 
but after a hurried glance returned it hastily to its 
position. It was a study of Dementia Praecox and its 
plates of naked German lunatics almost turned my 
stomach, quite unusued as I was to the German scien¬ 
tific treatment of the more repellent disorders of life. 

At the end of the highest row were a number of 
volumes, touching on the influence of suggestion on 
the human mind. They ranged from the early investi¬ 
gations of Bertrand and of James Braid, to the more 
recent studies of auto-suggestion by Coue and other 
modem French writers in this line of thought. 

“By Jove, Follansbee,” the doctor’s softly 9poken 
remark brought me round like a shot. "You wanted 
adventure, you craved something different — well, 
you’ve got it, with a vengeance.” 

The big explorer shrugged his shoulders. "‘There 
are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio’—” he 
quoted. “We seem to have stumbled fairly into the 
latest six shilling sensationalism.” He glanced at his 
wrist watch. “By the Lord Harry, it’s almost ten 
o’clock. I could tackle the proverbial leg of an iron 
pot. I’m that peckish. I sincerely hope someone puts 
in an appearance shortly.” He broke off and glanced 
round the room. “Who owns this musical comedy 
apartment, anyway?”’ 

The doctor paced the room, his hands locked behind 
his back. “Do you know,” he said, as he drew abreast 
of us, “I rather fancy that we are on the eve of a mo¬ 
mentous discovery. Taking the curious events in their 
sequence, we have the finding of the blood filter, the 
well-worn path through the woods of an apparently un¬ 
inhabited island, and our discovery of the giant crea¬ 
tures that eventually captured us. And to the fact that 
there is installed here something in the form of an 
operating theatre—so much is plain by the use of chlor¬ 
oform—and we are left to arrive at only one con¬ 
clusion.” 

“Why?” I broke in. “Behind that door from whence 
the ether fumes emanated, is an operating theatre, up- 
to-date and modem in every respect. Though I just 
caught a glimpse as the door opened, I recognized 
the Newington Naptha flares, and they have yet to be 
installed in the Prince’s Hospital. Evidently, whoever 
uses the room insists on every known appliance.” 
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Clovelly nodded absently. “Exactly. It bears out 
my theory that before we leave this island, we are go¬ 
ing to learn that science, in the hands of the un¬ 
scrupulous, can do quite as much harm as it can do 
good.” He turned to me. “You, Huxley, with your 
medical knowledge, can you not conjecture what is 
taking place here??” 

I shook my head and colored slightly. “I can per¬ 
ceive nothing more than is apparent to all of us. In 
some manner, the ruler or owner of this island has 
possessed himself of some secret formula for the mak¬ 
ing of super-men. This he does by some delicate opera¬ 
tion, for the elaborately equipped operating room and 
the modem blood filter are both necessary in the course 
-of the metamorphosis.” 

“And have you no idea of how this transformation is 
effected?” said Clovelly. 

“Not the slightest, but I know enough to be aware 
that he has a tremendous power for good or ill. Just 
how he intends to use it is a matter for conjecture.” 

The doctor turned to Follansbee, but that gentle¬ 
man was gazing intently at the curtained-off aperture. 
He closed his eyes tight and shook his head. “Either 
I’m going clean blind batty, or my eyes have developed 
the shakes, but I’m certain that I saw that curtain 
move. I was just standing here when—. Look, there 
now, do you see it?” he broke off abruptly, and pointed 
a finger at the gently moving cloth. 

We stared as if fascinated at the slowly writhing 
folds, as it twisted and coiled itself into thick pleats, 
to belly out like a sail in the sea breeze and then resolve 
into tiny undulations that rippled across the crimson 
surface. But the culmination came when from behind 
it there arose a peculiar coughing grunt, followed by a 
gasp of somebody or something struggling for breath. 

“What fresh deviltry is this?" muttered the explorer 
uneasily. He raised his voice. “Anyone there?” he 
called. 

There was no answer, but I for one was hardly sur¬ 
prised. It was not enough for Follansbee, though. He 
squared his broad shoulders and clenched his fists. “I 
say,” he called again, “is anybody behind that curtain ?” 

But the silence of the weird circular chamber was 
unbroken. The curtains were motionless now. Another 
rose bloom, a flower almost dead black, fell to pieces. 
Almost mechanically, I counted the falling petals— 
one—two—three-. 

The big watcher paused just one second, then with 
chin jutting ominously, he strode toward the aperture. 
I could not but admire the stark courage of the man, 
seeking unarmed a danger increased a thousand fold 
because of its indefinable quality. Though my heart 
beat suspiciously fast, I stepped up beside him and we 
were almost at the curtain when an unlooked for con¬ 
tingency occurred. 

“I would advise you, gentlemen, to leave things that 
do not concern you, untouched. The consequences of 
spying, are sometimes painful in the extreme.” 

The voice was suave and modulated, but had it 
possessed the quality of a revolver shot, it could not 
have startled us more. We whirled as if stung and 
gazed with wide eyes at the author. 

He was standing a little in rear of Dr. Clovelly, and 
his manner of entry was a matter for conjecture. Cer¬ 
tainly none of us had heard him, but as he was stand¬ 
ing where I presumed the secret entrance to be situated, 
I judged that he had entered through it. 


It needed only a second’s scrutiny to place the man 
as an Oriental, but he was clothed in a neat-fitting grey 
suit and shod with smart, square-toed patent shoes. 
His skin was smooth and butter-yellow and a pair of 
large tortoise-shell glasses bridged his nose, the huge 
pebbles making the eyes absurdly out of proportion 
with the rest of the countenance. He wore his hair 
long and brushed back over a high intellectual forehead. 
He spoke with just the slightest trace of accent, a 
metallic enunciation of the consonant “r” a trait which 
characterises even the most educated of Chinamen. 

“I trust, gentlemen, that you will excuse the some¬ 
what rough handling. Strangers are not welcome on 
the Island of Ho-Ming, especially white strangers.” 

As the insolent voice ceased, a thin, ironical smile 
curved the thin lips, revealing two rows of white teeth. 
But there was no humor in the narrow lidded, purple 
black eyes, for in their inky depths there lurked the 
cruel passionless look of one who has gazed too long 
on agony and suffering to feel the sorrow and pity of 
it all. They reminded one of the loathsome orbs of a 
hooded cobra. 

Follansbee was first to recover from his surprise. 
“If we are not asking too much,” he asked quietly, 
"may I enquire just where we are and what relation you 
bear to all this?” he waved his hand around the bizarre 
apartment. 

With all the slow dignity of his race, the Chinaman 
raised his hand. “I will explain in my own time,” he 
sand, blandly. “It is I who give orders now, and you 
will obey—” he smiled at the angry Follansbee—“No? 
Then steps will be taken to make you obey. We of 
Hankow have many methods of curing obstinacy.” 

Dr. Clovelly started forward. “We are British sub¬ 
jects, he cried. “If you harm us in any manner, the 
government will blow your island to glory, and you 
will end your career with a rope around your neck.” 

The Chinaman bowed and spread his hands. “If 
it eases you to entertain such delusions, Dr. Clovelly, 
by all means do so. But you have evidently forgotten 
the necessity of communicating your unfortunate po¬ 
sition to your government.” 

“How do you know my name?” 

“I know many thing, for I am the chosen ruler of 
the People of the Ming Dragon. You have arrived at 
a most opportune moment—” the Oriental broke off 
abruptly—"Gentlemen, I have a proposition to put be¬ 
fore you.” 

He walked over to the black marble dais and seated 
himself thereon. For a moment he sat thus, seeming 
deep in thought, then he raised his eyes and glanced at 
each of us in turn. 

“Now,” he began, “I want you to hold no delusions 
as to your position on this island. You are my pris¬ 
oners, for me to do with you as I wish. But you are 
all men who have achieved some fame in your respec¬ 
tive professions, and I have no desire to rob the world 
of your talents. So—I offer this truce.” 

He turned in his seat and directed a long slender 
finger at the doctor. “I know you, Clovelly, as one of 
the greatest of living authorities on the gland-grafting 
treatment Your studies with Steinbach in Vienna, 
when you unearthed the ‘Cod Bone’ method, proved to 
me that you had the business of glanding and rejuvena¬ 
tion at your finger tips. Mr. James Huxley, your as¬ 
sistant, needs no introduction to me, nor does your 
friend, Mr. Follansbee. 
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“You have, no doubt, been rightfully bewildered over 
the strange creatures that inhabit this place, hesitating 
to categorise them as either man or beast. Let me 
set your mind at rest and inform you that they are 
neither and yet both. That is to say, they possess the 
characteristics both animal and human, because they 
are of a scale of civilization that is intermediate. They 
eat, walk, talk and work, possess the strength of ten 
men, live to an almost prodigious age, and lastly, 
possess a certain immunity from sickness and disease. 
They are my Gland Men and are the latest triumph of 
modern science.” 

The monotonous tones ceased and the speaker, taking 
from his pocket an inlaid case, extracted a cigarette. I 
blinked my eyes and breathed hard, thoroughly con¬ 
vinced that I was mad or dreaming. The colored shade 
stained the floor with its dancing hues, the rose-scented 
air seemed charged with the dominant personality of 
the owner. The scratch of a match recalled me and I 
saw the smoke curl through the nostrils of the Oriental, 
as he laid back and surveyed us with his narrow oblique 
eyes the lids lowered to mere slits. 

“Now, gentlemen, behind this is a story of patience 
and attention to detail that can only be achieved by one 
in search of an ideal. Up on the slopes of the White 
Headed Mountain, on the western border of Tibet, 
there stands a Lamasery known as the Brothers of the 
Golden Khan. It is the holy of holies, this desolate 
edifice, for in its sacred precincts there dwells the Most 
Illustrious Deity, the Grand Lama Dalai. He is a 
beautiful youth, with skin as soft as a maiden’s and 
limbs muscular and symmetrical. Though he has at¬ 
tained the distinguished age of two hundred years, he 
is still of the appearance of an unsullied youth, a fit 
spectacle for the thousands of devout Chinamen that 
yearly visited the shrine, leaving it richer by gifts of 
money. 

“Now, my father entered that Lamasery as a youth, 
not because of any religious urgings, but because he 
regarded the permanent youth of their Deity to be 
nothing more than a gigantic hoax to attract money 
and notoriety to their shrine. He knew that the priests 
must possess some miraculous secret of preserving 
eternal youth and he meant to obtain that formula, cost 
what it may. That the task was no sinecure was ob¬ 
vious, but he had the patience and perseverance that 
only one of the East can inherit! 

“For forty long years, my father lived with the 
priests, and he was just on the point of achieving his 
life’s desire, when he was betrayed by a treacherous 
servant. He was caught and after a year of contin¬ 
uous torture eventually made his escape. He fled to 
Hankow, where I was studying surgery and delivered 
into my hands the sacred tomes containing the great 
secret formula. Further information I could not re¬ 
ceive, for amongst other things, the Lama priests had 
cut out my father’s tongue from his mouth, thus mak¬ 
ing him dumb for ever. 

“Then followed a reign of terror for us. My father 
and I fled from place to place, but nowhere could we 
escape the watchful eye of the vengeful priests, who 
by that time, had discovered the missing volumes. At 
length, I evolved a plan by which we would be free 
from further persecution. I personally sought an in¬ 
terview with the Great Emperor Dragon, the great 
Shem Sing and laid my plans before him. He was de¬ 
lighted with the idea, and not only gave orders that 


I should be protected, but also agreed to finance the 
scheme I had in view. 

One of the chapters in the Book of the Brethren 
dealt extensively with a simple matter for the grafting 
of animal glands in the human body, thus giving the 
boon of youth to the aged. The gland taken from a 
young animal, preferably the goat or the monkey, is 
charged with the youthful serum of its owner. When 
this portion is grafted into the aged human body, it very 
naturally takes the place of the old worn out gland 
that was removed and functions in like manner. Thus 
the serum imparts the youth that was lost and while 
the patient does not change so very much outwardly, 
the internal system is renewed and rejuvenated. 

“Now, if the glands of a tiny monkey gave that change 
to the body, what would take place were we to trans¬ 
plant the organs of a giant anthropoid ape? Such was 
the scheme that occurred to me. Luckily I was pos¬ 
sessed of twelve sisters, and each, in turn, gave their 
lives for science. Still we were unsuccessful, the crea¬ 
tures of our experiments being things hideous and 
fearful to look upon, that were killed as soon as tested. 
Then our faithful servants professed themselves will¬ 
ing to give their lives. Three there were, and by a 
strange freak of fate, it was the last attempt that was 
successful. We achieved a huge beast, such as you see 
here to-day, and it was this creature that we took to the 
Emperor as proof of our good faith. Then we out¬ 
lined to him our momentous scheme. 

“What a great thing it would be for our decadent 
empire could we but manufacture an army of these 
Gland Men. They would be immune from hurts and 
outlive the strongest of soldiers. Again, they would 
ask for nothing in return, fighting but to appease their 
brutal instincts. With ten thousand such as these, we 
could wipe the entire white race from the earth and 
restore China to her rightful position as mistress of 
the world. The magnificence of the scheme fairly daz¬ 
zled me, such prodigious possibilities did it possess. 

“Here you see the great scheme in embryo. Thanks 
to the magnificent generosity of the emperor, we have 
unlimited facilities for the great scheme in progress 
here.” 

Once more he paused, and the hard black eyes, alight 
with the fire of fanaticism, gleamed and sparkled like 
wet anthracite coal. He leaned forward and waved a 
thin yellow hand in our direction. 

“White men,” he said. “Here is an undoubted truth. 
In a decade this colony will be a serious menace to 
your white civilzation—and in fifty years we will sweep 
you off the earth. China will return to her rightful 
position, and the world will bow down to the despised 
'chow’.” 

“Really,” Follansbee’s coolness was superb. “And 
if we whites are considered such a nonentity, why ex¬ 
pound to such a length to us?” 

The light died out of the Oriental’s countenance 
and the eyes narrowed perceptibly. He inhaled deeply 
of his cigarette, and, as the smoke curled through the 
flat nostrils, the pungent vapor hung in wisps on the 
heavily scented air. 

“My Gland Men,” he murmured, so softly that the 
purring voice was scarcely heard, “lack but two things. 
One—the method of human speech, and the other— 
of paramount importance—is their sex-less state. It 
is upon you gentlemen that I rely for the rectification 
of those surgical errors.” 
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Dr. Clovelly took a step forward. “And if we re¬ 
fuse?” 

The Oriental shrugged his shoulders. “I have just 
attended two operations this morning he replied 
meaningly, “and in the eveut of your refusal, I will at¬ 
tend three to-morrow morning.” 

“Do you mean that you operate here?” 

“Certainly, why not? We have every facility of 
modern science, and a laboratory that is the last word in 
the up-to-date.” 

“But—but,” Dr. Clovelly babbled amazedly. “Your 
suppliee—and chemicals-” 

Ho-Ming gave an upward gesture of his hands. 
“Wireless,” he explained. “A call to our base will 
bring a ship load of supplies within a few days. That 
is what has cut that path through the undergrowth.” 

“But your—er—patterns do not recover immediately. 
You must have a hospital, or something of the kind?” 

“If you consent to my proposition, Dr. Clovelly, I 
will make arrangements for you to be shown over my 
island as soon as it is possible.” 

Clovelly spread his hands helplessly. “Under the 
circumstances," he acquiesced, “we can do nothing but 
submit. But you must promise that we meet with no 
treachery.” 

The Chinaman inclined his head. “Have no fear of 
that,” he assured us. “And now I shall show you 
around. You shall see that this is no wild dream of 
mine. It has taken years to accumulate the knowledge 
and effects, but it is all to the one purpose.” 

With his quick, silent walk, he crossed over to the 
crimson curtain and pausing before it, spoke for some 
moments in the pure liquid Ho Man dialect. From 
inside there came a rustle of silken garments and sud¬ 
denly, as we listened, there arose again that evil, voice¬ 
less murmuring that we had heard on the previous 
occasion. Ho-Ming turned to us and waved a hand in 
the direction of the curtained aperture. 

“My Illustrious Father—the Great Bald One—the 
learned Wong K’tai, who first wrested the priceless 
formula from the Lama pigs, and to whose patience and 
saintly perseverance, this island owes its existence.” 

So that was the solution of the peculiar sounds, and 
I was about to pace forward, when Ho-Ming, with a 
peculiar smile held out a restraining arm. He then 
picked up a slim ivory wand, and with a quick move¬ 
ment, stabbed it at the curtains. Immediately there 
came a sizz and a bright flash as something shot through 
the air, but so quick—so unexpected was the whole 
action that I did not have time to see what the object 
was. The next moment the Chinaman, with a bland 
smile, moved forward and held aside the curtains. 

The room into which we looked could not have been 
more than six feet square, but screened on all sides 
as it was by rich hangings, it gave the illusion of 
depths that was very cleverly carried out. The black 
velvet hangings were worked with a bewildering array 
of birds and flowers, in colors both rare and wonderful. 
Scarlet parrots, blue peacocks were intwined with crim¬ 
son poppies and roses of every shade and hue. Gaudy 
though it undoubtedly was, there was nothing in it to 
offend the eye, for the colors were blended with the 
skill of an expert. 

In the centre of the room, in a huge chair that al¬ 
most enveloped the slight form, sat the oldest China¬ 
man I have ever set eyes on. He was thin to emacia¬ 
tion and the rich purple robe he wore hung in folds 


about his skinny frame. His head, bowed slightly with 
the weight of years, was as bald as an egg and the 
long beard that hung from his chin was white as the 
driven snow. The face was seamed with a thousand 
wrinkles and only the beady eyes, sunk in the lined 
countenance, gave hint of vitality. He sat motionless, 
like some grotesque idol, a fit parent to this place of 
sinister secrets. 

Ho-Ming entered the room and pausing before the 
chair, fell upon his knees. For some moments he 
knelt thus, then raising his head, addressed the still 
form in the chair. For a moment, there was a silence, 
then slowly, like one in a trance, one claw-like hand, 
yellow as ivory, was raised in salute. For a second it 
remained poised, then, as though its owner lacked 
strength to hold it in place, it fell limply back upon the 
chair. Ho Ming rose to his feet. 

“The Great One salutes you, and wishes you well. 
Gentlemen, you may consider yourselves doubly 
honored.” 

He crossed the room again and as he made his way 
through the doorway, the curtain dropped behind him. 
Synonymous with it came the swish and the flash, and 
the Oriental, with a quick movement touched a portion 
of the woodwork. Immediately the object came to rest 
and for the first time we saw it. It was a blade, some 
six inches wide and the width of the doorway, a blade 
razor edged and weighted at the top. It ran down be¬ 
tween the door posts on a concealed wire, very much 
on the principle of a guillotine, at an almost incredible 
speed. The Oriental released it, and it disappeared into 
a slot in the floor. 

“Quite Chinese,” he purred. “Borrowed from the 
palaces of the emperors. By the way,” he turned to 
Follansbee, “it was as well that I arrived when I did, 
this morning, for had you stepped across the threshold 
you would have been cleft in half.” He walked to the 
book-lined wall and moved his hands in the circular 
manner we had noticed before. With a click of con¬ 
cealed machinery, the section swung back, and we filed 
into the dimly lit passage. “Now,” our guide Cautioned 
us, “keep close to me and offer no resistance, no matter 
what happens.” 

CHAPTER III 

T HE contrast between the brightly lit room and 
the semi-darkness of the passage was so great, 
that, for some moments, I could perceive noth¬ 
ing, far less distinguish any objects. The luminous 
dial of my watch told me that it was just past noon 
and I could not help reflecting that we had certainly 
experienced “one crowded hour!” It seemed incredible 
that all our strange adventures had been compassed in 
such a short space of time; already we seemed to have 
spent months on the island, and England and Prince 
Alfred's Hospital seemed very far away. 

Gradually, as my eyes became accustomed to the 
light, I made out the various doors leading from 
the strange apartment. The Oriental, Ho Ming, took 
the lead and we others trailed behind. At the end of 
the passage we paused before a door. 

“This,” our guide explained, with a gesture, “is the 
laboratory. It is here that serum is compounded, ac¬ 
cording to the formula of the Brethren. Its properties 
you will learn for yourselves, when you take over your 
duties.” 
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He threw open the door and we surveyed a long low 
room, with wooden benches running the entire length. 
Upon these was placed a heterogeneous collection of 
scientific instruments—microscopes, galvanometers and 
centrifuges. Everything was scrupulously clean and 
three assistants, in spotless overalls, hovered silently 
about the room. Ho-Ming gave a sharp order, and 
immediately one of the men crossed to the bench, and 
procured therefrom a test-tube half full of some dirty 
brown liquid. This he placed in his master’s hand and 
retired. 

“This is an inoculation serum,” explained the China¬ 
man. “You must first understand that the ape-glands 
are incredibly strong and were they left to themselves, 
they would ultimately reduce their owner to a state of 
bestial idiocy. To prevent this, an injection of this 
serum is necessary, at least once a week. It not only 
counteracts the strength of the gland, but also takes the 
place of a stimulant. A very simple formula.” He 
returned the tube to its stand as he spoke. “I dis¬ 
covered it something like two years ago.” 

He closed the door and we retraced our steps along 
the passage. “It is the serum that eats away portions 
of the larynx,” he was explaining to the doctor, “thus 
destroying the power of human speech. We have tried 
cutting through the windpipe into the cricoid cartilage, 

and the trachea. The effect of the laryngotomy-” 

and he rambled away into the realms of surgery, with 
Clovelly listening entranced and delighted. 

I took advantage of his immersion to drop back with 
Follansbee. “What do you think of it all, anyway?” 
I muttered. 

He surveyed me for a moment, his grey eyes lighted 
humorously. “Two things strike me with perturbing 
force. One is 'that our Oriental friend is a loyal fanatic 
and means every word he says. The other is that 
we are in the very devil of a hole and I don’t mind 
telling you, young man, that just at present, I fail to 
see the tiniest loophole of escape. 

“Do you think the man is mad?” I murmured, hav¬ 
ing digested the somewhat disturbing statement of the 
other. 

Follansbee shrugged his shoulders. “He may be,” 
he assented. “There is no doubt that he is clever— 
and cleverness and insanity often go hand in hand.” 

I glanced to where the two were holding excited con¬ 
verse. “I do believe that Dr. Clovelly is really enjoy¬ 
ing himself," I remarked softly. “He’s hanging on to 
the Chinaman’s words as though they were pearls of 
great price.” 

The other man smiled, a trifle grimly. “I think that 
the doctor will be quite safe,” he returned. “It’s little 
we that’s worrying this child. You see, we may be 
guests of honor for as long as the childish vanity of 
our host continues, but one day, they’ll run short of raw 
material, and then-” he made an expressive gesture. 

I was just about to reply, when the Chinaman paused 
with his hand on another door. He regarded us suspi¬ 
ciously as we walked up together and his voice was as 
sweet as honey as he observed, “Do not linger behind, 
my friends.” He glanced over his shoulder as he spoke. 
“There are many strange things in the abode of Ho 
Ming. Fingers that claw and grasp, hands that tear 
and break. It is very foolish to stray behind.” 

With that he pushed the door and as it swung open, 
we saw a well-lighted apartment, with twin rows of 
beds running along either side. Around two of the 


nearest, white screens were placed and from behind one 
of these a faint moaning emanated. The air was 
charged with the acrid tang of carbolic and, as before, 
everything spoke of scrupulous attention to detail. 

“My hospital,” it was explained. “My patients come 
here from the operating table and from here they 
emerge to the outbuildings, to do their alloted share 
among their fellows. There is no intervening period, 
such as we humans know as convalescence. A week in 
hospital is long enough for the newly grafted gland to 
function. Then sunlight, fresh air and hard work do 
the rest. It is amazingly simple.” 

“But,” I interpolated, “where do you get your ma¬ 
terial to work on? It must come rather hard to find 
men willing to sacrifice themselves to this sort of 
Roman holiday.” 

“Convicts from the state prisons furnish us with 
much of our supply,” was the cold reply. “Murderers, 
servants and occasionally a few are pressed into ser¬ 
vice by my assistants, who form a modern equivalent 
to your old-time press gang.” 

I grinned a trifle rudely. “Bang goes your dream 
of world revolution,” I returned, “if that is how you 
progress. After weeding your prisons clean of unde¬ 
sirable characters, the magnum opus will languish and 
finally die of insufficient means of support.” 

Ho-Ming turned his unfathomable black eyes upon 
me. “Presumptuous fool” he said, coldly. “China 
now possesses an army of six thousand men, drilled and 
perfect in the art of war. As soon as circumstances 
will allow, sufficient serum will be dispatched and 
under the treatment of my assistants, every soldier will 
become a Glandman. After that, every man who enters 
the army will be likewise glanded, and in time we shall 
possess an entire army of these supermen.” 

I raised no more questions, for if the Oriental was 
insane, there was assuredly method in his madness. 
In fact, the gigantic scheme was too complete, and for 
the first time, the true meaning of this man’s insane 
dream chilled me with it appalling possibilities. The 
doctor’s voice broke in on my reflections. 

“And are all your operations successful?” he asked. 
“In such a delicate business as this, one would think 
that the failures out-weighed the successes.” 

Ho-Ming looked at the speaker, his eyes alight with 
a peculiar gleam. “Yes,” he said slowly. “We do 
have failures, in spite of our precautions. Before you 
see them, I warn you—they are not pretty to look 
upon.” 

He led the way through the side door and we found 
ourselves once more in the daylight. The weather had 
changed completely since our sojourn inside. The sky, 
brassy before, was now almost clear, the hard blue 
sullied by a thick bank of black clouds that spread 
themselves like some ebon canopy across the eastern 
sky. Little puffs of wind stirred the dust and dried 
leaves at our feet, whirling them high into the blue. 
The atmosphere was thrick and heavy, so heavy indeed, 
that some difficulty was experienced in breathing, and 
the sun poured down with a fierce heat that was al¬ 
most unbearable. The silence was broken intermit¬ 
tently by a low sibilant hum. 

Follansbee glanced curiously around him. “It’s com¬ 
ing,” he said, appreciatively. “It’s coming, and by 
Heaven, I pity this place if it strikes it.” 

We skirted the main building and passed through the 
high wooden stockade till we reached the outbuild- 
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ings. Some little way further on, we could perceive a 
number of the queer inhabitants engaged in erecting a 
new structure. They swung the huge tree-trunks as 
though they were light sticks, and in an amazingly short 
time, the central framework was raised. 

We passed a long building, constructed of rough 
hewn timbers, containing a number of small cubicles. 
Each separate room had its neatly folded mattress and 
shining eating utensils. The place contained no com¬ 
forts whatever, just the bare necessities of living, and 
was obviously the domestic quarters of the strange be¬ 
ings that Ho Ming called his Gland Men. 

A peculiar smell was predominant here, increasing 
in strength as we made our way onward. Everyone is 
familiar with the loathesome animal smell, that is prev¬ 
alent wherever beasts are incarcerated. It emanated 
from a tiny hillock, built over an underground cellar. A 
gate led us down about a dozen steps cut in the earth 
and brought us up before a massive iron door, with a 
barred grating set in the top. The snapping and snarl¬ 
ing of animals rose clearly to our ears, and the words 
of the Oriental, “They are not good to look upon” took 
on fresh significance. 

The Chinaman, who was in the lead, stepped forward 
and sliding back the grating, motioned me up. I peered 
in, scarcely knowing what to expect, but hardly had I 
taken one brief glimpse, when I recoiled with a gasp of 
horror. Even Dante, on his journey through the inner¬ 
most Hells, could scarcely have viewed such horrible 
creatures as haunted that underground pit. 

There must have been over a dozen of them—loath¬ 
some, terrible—some twisted beyond any semblance of 
recognition, others with stunted bodies and bloated 
appendages growing on various portions of their 
anatomy. They stood silent as I looked at them, with 
their wild, red, blood-shot eyes, gasticulating with their 
crooked shrunken limbs. But the crowning horror was 
the undeniable fact, that everyone of these things had 
been men, “even as you and I,” loving, hating, 
breathing. 

As I stumbled up the stairs, sick with horror, I was 
joined by the Oriental, who stood watching me with a 
sardonic smile on his lips. I did not speak, but stood 
there, drinking in the thick air in thirsty gulps. And 
then suddenly it happened. 

It began by the sunlight fading, and glancing up, I 
saw that the monstrous black cloud had overshadowed 
almost all the sky, leaving only a clear portion over the 
sea, that glowed eerly with an uncanny elfin radiance. 
The low intermittent humming had arisen in cadence 
and was coming nearer at every second. A patter of 
feet made me swing around and there, his face white 
with terror, was one of the overalled assistants. He 
stepped up to the Chinaman, and poured forth a string 
of incoherent language, that for a moment eluded even 
his countryman. Then I saw Ho Ming’s face turn a 
sickly green, his eyes protruded and he barked back a 
question into the other’s face, and I distinctly heard 
the name Wong K’tai. Then without a word, Ho Ming 
turned on his heel, and side by side, the two raced for 
the main building as fast as they could move, leaving 
me standing wide-eyed with amazement. 

A moment latter I was joined by my companions, 
and to them I explained the sudden departure of the 
Chinaman. As I spoke, several big drops of rain com¬ 
menced to fall, and Dr. Clovelly glanced anxiously at 
the sky. “Hullo!” he ejaculated. “Here’s that storm that 


you promised us, Follansbee. It is going to strike here.” 

But that gentleman jumped to his feet as though he 
had been stung. “Storm be damned,” he exclaimed. 
“That ‘storm’ is a number one sized typhoon and it is 
heading this way. I give it five seconds to strike the 
island.” 

The terrific upheaval of Nature lasted for three 
hours, and to us adventurers, crouched in the groaning 
swaying forest, it was the final denouement of our 
astounding adventures on the Island of the Gland Men. 
Towards evening the hurricane dropped, but the rain 
poured down with unbridled fury, sweeping and lash¬ 
ing the vegetation before it. Such a deluge it is almost 
impossible to describe. Rather it was as though the 
skies had opened and the seven seas poured their waters 
through the gap. Even in the thick of the matted 
vegetation, we were drenched to the skin, and it was 
almost dark when we eventually crawled forth from 
our shelter and took our last look at the island. The 
down-pour had abated somewhat, but it still swept in 
our faces with the sting of a whip-lash, and at length, 
wet, half blinded and weighed down by the weight of 
our sodden garments, we gazed at what had once been 
the realization of a fanatic’s dream. 

Such a scene of destruction and chaos beggars de¬ 
scription. The sturdy buildings had been swept away 
like match boxes before a summer breeze. The heaps 
of wood and iron were still faintly smouldering, and 
when I remembered the volatile chemicals that were 
ranged along the shelves I perceived that combustion 
must have wrecked quite as many of the edifices as 
did the howling typhoon. 

There was the half-erected framework, now splint¬ 
ered and scattered. There too, were the poor dumb 
beasts that had once been men. The cataclysm had 
burst upon them, before their bestial minds had time 
to realize its significance. The rain swept mercilessly 
down on the inanimate hairy bodies, as though gloating 
in its power over mere mortals. 

The high stockade was, by some miracle, still stand¬ 
ing in places. In others it gaped open, showing the 
destruction within the walls. Here the bodies were 
piled, corpses tom, scratched and bitten, telling of the 
panic that must have enveloped the community, as it 
fought for freedom. I wondered if any of the hideous 
denizens of the underground pit had escaped, but a 
glance assured me. The ruins of the main building 
were piled many feet high over the vault of horror. 

Of Ho Ming there was no sign. It was impossible 
that he had lived through the chaos that had enveloped 
the island, but it was hardly probable that everyone 
was dead. We, to be sure, only owed our lives to our 
sheltered position, but there may have been others. 

The island must have been situated in the very centre 
of the catastrophe, otherwise there was no manner of 
accounting for the terrible amount of damage. It 
seemed strange—ironical—that the toil and labor of a 
decade should thus be destroyed in a few hours. The 
Chinaman’s scheme had been a marvel of completeness, 
but “the best laid plans-” 

We retraced our steps in silence, each one a little 
chastened by the tragedy that we had passed through. 
We were nearly to the beach when I put the question. 

“What made the Chinaman rush away as he did?” 
I asked Follansbee. “He turned a sickly colour, and 
went for his life.” 
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"Didn’t you say that you heard his father’s name 
mentioned?” the big man asked. "Well, it’s obvious 
that the servant told him of the coming storm and he 
rushed off to comfort and protect his father. The 
paternal reverence is very strongly developed in the 
Oriental races, and he evidently cared for nothing as 
long as his father was safe. Recollect that all he had 
was made possible by the sacrifice of his parent.” 

We had reached the electric launch, beached high 
on shore where we had left it. As we swung it around, 
I voiced the unspoken question of the trio. 

“Will anyone believe us,” I ruminated, “when we 
tell them where we have been and what we have seen? 
I very much doubt that I would, were a person to re¬ 
count to me the-” 

I broke off suddenly. The ground beneath our feet 
was shivering and heaving, and for a moment, I doubted 
the evidence of my eyes. The next moment it was still 
again, and I was about to ridicule the idea when Fol- 
lansbee grasped me by the arm. 

“Did you feel that?” he said. “For God’s sake, get 
that launch on the water. There’s going to be a lot of 
funny things happen here before long. Come on.” 

In less than twenty minutes we were in sight of the 
ship once more, and then it was that Follansbee made 
the final remark. “Not a word about our adventures,” 


he warned us. "I’ll get Sparks to radio Port Moresby 
for a destroyer to clean up that island. I suppose that 
it will be necessary to give them a bare outline.” 

And I turned to see the foreshore of the island, still 
brooding and sinister, disappearing into the tropical 
night. 

Not much more remains to be told. 

There is one little incident that is worth while re¬ 
cording, however, and it took the form of a radiogram 
that Follansbee received, after his detailing the story 
to the Naval Authorities at Port Moresby. It arrived 
exactly three days after our departure from the island. 
It is on the table before me as I write. 

“Searched water for some time in latitude given. 

Find no trace of island mentioned. Suspect some 

elaborate hoax. Am dropping matter.” 

What is the explanation of that message? Can it be 
(as my friend informed me) that Ho Ming made his 
headquarters on one of those roving islands that are 
never in the same place? Was the mysterious tremors 
that we felt, forerunners of another upheaval? If so, 
I often pause to think of the misguided genius that 
lies fathoms deep in the ocean, and the formula that 
must remain a secret until the sea gives up its dead. 


The End 


Borneo 
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out. Screams followed it. Then the sound of fighting 
changed and moved swiftly—into the village. 

But Betty flushed. And Houghton carefully shifted 
his revolver from his right hand to his left, and drew 
her close, and suddenly he kissed her. It was not 

The 


Devils 
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much of a kiss, as such things go, but the noise of 
battle still not very far away and only slowly diminish¬ 
ing was an excuse. Houghton drew back. 

“I was wrong, quite wrong! Everything is all right 1” 
said Captain Houghton of the Sarawak Constabulary. 

End 


SPACE 

By Schuyler Miller 

I saw the earth, like a child’s lost toy, 
Silver and jet, with a thread of rose 
That was the dawn. I saw the moon, 
Carven from ancient, pitted ivory, 

Naked and dead. I saw the sun, 

Winged with flame, a world of living light. 
Its blinding glory blotting out the stars. 

I saw the Galaxy, a jeweled band 
Across the raven tresses of Eternity. 

I was alone, a wanderer in the void, 

And I was Man. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Wager 

I T was that hour directly after our evening meal in 
which we always retired to the living room to sit 
in easy chairs and smoke and read our favorite 
newspapers. However, it seldom turned out that 
we read more than a paragraph at a time, for 
when three scientists get together in one room, there is 
seldom any silence. 

At the time which I am referring to, the discussion be¬ 
gan when Dr. Longhorn looked up from his paper to 
relight his pipe. I noticed that he was amused. 

“You are smiling, Perkins,” he ventured. 

“Yes,” I said, “I was just thinking of the radical old 
gentleman whom I met on the ‘L’ this afternoon. He 
was a professor of Astronomy, I believe, in one of our 
New York Universities, and of course we got to dis¬ 
cussing the subject. He held some pretty strange ideas 
in his head. He began immediately to tell me his views 
about what was going to happen to the earth in the near 
future. ‘It is not going to dry up and grow cold,' he 
said, ‘but the earth is doomed to a far worse fate’—and 
he shook the handle of his folded umbrella at me. ‘Mind 
you,’ he said, ‘the earth is doomed to a far worse fate. 
Some day in the near future, the moon will plunge out 
of the heavens and blow the earth to atoms. You are 
laughing because you do not understand; but there are 
strange forces acting upon this universe all the time, 
about which we know nothing. Do we know what causes 
almost invisible suns to flare up over night and become 
first magnitude stars?’ He snapped his fingers. ‘No 
one knows. It is because that sun has met with some 
strange universal force. That same force may some day 
affect our sun in the same manner, or it may do only 
local damage. It may cause the moon to cease moving 
in its course, and to fall into the earth.’ ” 

“Did you obtain the gentleman’s name ?” asked Long¬ 
horn. 

“No, I am sorry that I didn’t. He proved very inter¬ 
esting in spite of his radical ideas. Of course he said 
other things too, but he seemed quite serious and con¬ 
cerned about this supposed catastrophe.” 

“He did not mention any particular force that might 
be held responsible for this planetary collision did he?” 


“No,” he referred to it always as ‘strange forces.’ 
Why?” 

“I was merely endeavoring to ascertain whether or not 
he knew what he was talking about. If he had specified 
his force or the origin of his force, I might have con¬ 
gratulated him upon a very remarkable discovery.” 

“I would be extremely interested to know your rea¬ 
son, Doctor.” 

“Because there is just such a destructive force, in 
many places in this universe, but I now take it for 
granted that his conclusions were nothing more than sur¬ 
mise and were not based upon actual observation.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” I asked. 

“Have you ever heard me speak of high resistance 
ether? No, of course you haven’t. Careless of me not 
to have mentioned it before. Before I met you, Per¬ 
kins, about ten years ago, I detected, by means of an in¬ 
strument, which I perfected, vast regions of high 
resistance ether floating about, in many places in the 
universe; three of which lie within a hundred light 
years of our sun, and three of which lie within a single 
light month; dangerously close.” 

I noticed by this time that Secretary Lamar,* the 
third scientist in the room, had dropped his newspaper, 
and was listening, intensely interested, with introspective 
calmness. 

“High resistance ether, Perkins, does not differ from 
the ordinary ether, except in one respect,” Longhorn 
continued. “The two ethers are composed of identical 
atoms except that the electrons of one turn about the 
nucleus in a contrary direction to that followed by the 
electrons of the other, thus creating an etherial gas 
which is destructive to matter. Upon a greater scale, 
however, it offers resistance to moving bodies thus caus¬ 
ing them to stop. For example, if the solar system were 
to drift into one of these high resistance fields, I fear 
very much that the result would be much the same as 
your astronomer friend predicted. Even while the earth 
was falling into the sun, the moon would have sealed the 
gap between it and the earth, and they should be grind¬ 
ing themselves to atoms against each other.” 

* Secretary Lamar was the native of a hydrogen electron brought to 
this world by Dr. Longhorn through the medium of the fourth dimension. 
At home be held a position of great honor as one of the twelve secre¬ 
taries of science, being himself secretary of Astronomy. Thus the name 
Lamar. At home he was known planet-wide as Secretary Lama. See 
Fourth Dimensional Space Penetrator in January number of Amazing 
S TORIES, 1930. 
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All at once the Doctor stepped forward into the 
nothingness, and floated gently to the ground in 
spite of his increased mass, bearing a Juried flag 
(for there was no breeze to unfurl it) in one hand, 
and carrying a bronze tablet in the other. We 
followed him. 
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“I disagree with you,” said Secretary Lamar, sud¬ 
denly breaking into the discussion. 

“I do not object to your disagreeing with me,” said 
the Doctor, "and I should be glad to listen to any evi¬ 
dence to the contrary.” 

"I should be glad to reproduce for you,” Lamar re¬ 
turned, "a simple but convincing experiment which I 
conducted at home with great success while attempting 
to solve the mystery of gravity.” 

"And did you obtain the solution which you set out to 
obtain ?” 

"I did to a certain extent, yes.” 

"What was the trouble?” 

"I could not conduct the experiment on anything but 
a small scale. I got so that I could make small objects 
properly charged, actually lift themselves off the ground, 
but when I attempted to build a machine which would 
lift a man, it would not work.” 

By this time Dr. Longhorn had risen tensely out of 
his chair. 

“You did that, Mr. Secretary?” he exclaimed. 

"I did.” 

"And what conclusion did you come to?” cried Long¬ 
horn, plainly excited. 

"That gravity was the function of two distinct-” 

"Enough I” cried Longhorn. “I don’t know how you 
happened to discover that, but you did. And you base 
your theory that two planetary bodies can not collide, 
upon the results that you obtained?” 

"I do, beyond a doubt.” 

"Excellent I” Dr. Longhorn’s fist came down upon 
the mahogany table with a loud bang of approval. 
"Listen, Mr. Secretary!” he exclaimed, “can you dupli¬ 
cate that experiment exactly as you did it before?” 

"I believe I can, yes.” 

"And any place that I may ask you to do it ?” 

I^amar’s eyes contracted into an expression of sus¬ 
picion but he did not hesitate. "I see no reason why it 
should not work in any place and at any time,” he re¬ 
plied. 

"Very well,” returned Doctor Longhorn—"my new 
astronomical observatory will be completed to-morrow. 
To-morrow night you shall take all the necessary tools 
and material with which to perform the experiment, to 
my observatory, where we, including you, Perkins, and 
myself, shall remain until the demonstration is com¬ 
pleted. At the same time, I shall be working just as 
hard to convince you that the moon can collide with the 
earth, and that it may even do that very thing in the 
near future.” 

It was my turn to be surprised. It was the first indi¬ 
cation that the Doctor really believed that such a thing 
were possible. 

"Humbug I” I exclaimed, “you can’t do that.” 

"I can’t do what?” he said with mock indignity. 

“Prove that the moon can collide with the earth.” 

He laughed. “Have it anyway you wish, Perkins, 
you may take either side of the argument or remain 
neutral until after the experiment. In the meantime is 
everything fixed to satisfy you, Mr. Secretary?” 

"Splendid,” agreed the Secretary, "Nothing could be 
more satisfactory, and it is understood that we do not 
leave the building until one convinces the other, or until 
Perkins here decides that it is a draw. If you convince 
me that it is possible for the moon to collide with the 
earth in the future, instead of continuing forever in its 
orbit, then you will take the prize. But if I convince 


you that it can never collide, then I shall take it. What 
are the stakes?” 

"Would a thousand dollars be too much?” asked 
Longhorn. 

"I would make it two thousand, but it would be taking 
it away from you,” ventured Lamar. 

"Two thousand it shall bel” cried Longhorn. "Per¬ 
kins here will hold the stakes. We can secure the money 
to-morrow before we begin.” 

CHAPTER II 

An Astounding Coincidence 

T HE observatory was a new addition to the Doctor’s 
manor. It stood, tall and lonesome, at the summit 
of a small hillock or knoll at the lower end of a 
grassy meadow, where it attracted much attention from 
curious farmers, with its windowless, sheet metal walls, 
and its sheer height of fifty feet or more above the 
ground. At the top, a large crystal-like dome shone, 
like a huge diamond, in the sunlight, through which one 
might view the heavens at night. 

However, farmers did not pause long to look at it, 
even from the road, for they had grown to fear Dr. 
Longhorn and his whole one hundred and twenty acres 
of ground. They avoided it much as some avoid a 
graveyard at night, nor could I blame them for it. Three 
or four times each night, there issued from the throat of 
Dr. Longhorn’s pet brontosaurus; * a deathlike and 
blood-curdling scream, which cut the night like a knife, 
and is audible for five miles around, and for as many 
seconds afterward by virtue of its echo. There is no 
sound in the world like it. 

The night set for the experiment was as clear as 
crystal and as warm as an evening in July although it 
was already early in September. Beyond the meadow, 
one could almost make out the lean outline of the ob¬ 
servatory tower, and the broad knoll upon which it 
stood. A dog barked in the distance and, although the 
sky was moonless, the screech owl whined unharmoni- 
ously from the limb of a nearby tree. In all, it was just 
the manner of atmosphere that impressed deeply upon 
me, the strange nature of the impending duel between 
two skilled scientific minds, the one born of a strange 
molecular world, known to us as an electron; and Dr. 
Longhorn, a master scientist, born of this world four 
hundred years in advance of his time, as anyone might 
judge who knew him. 

At the tower, Dr. Longhorn momentarily put down 
the bag which he was carrying, in order to get the key 
of the observatory from his pocket. 

"I must have lost my duplicate key,” he said slowly, 
“I only seem to have one with me. But it doesn’t matter. 
Are you sure you have that money with you, Perkins ?’ 

I slapped my hip anxiously, and was relieved to find 
my wallet still where I had carefully buttoned it in. 
“All here,” I assured. 

We climbed up and at last I heard the Doctor at the 
top, insert the key in the lock, and motioning with his 
flashlight, he beckoned us to follow. The door, which 
was more than three quarters of the way up the side, 
was the only entrance to the strange tower. 

Once inside, the light was turned on revealing a large 
cylindrical room, I judged, about twenty feet in diam- 

* A brontosaurus is a prehistoric animal. This particular pet was 
secured by Longhorn upon the same trip upon which Lamar entered our 
scientific party. 
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eter, and furnished with a small wooden table, four 
chairs, three folding army cots, electric stove and re¬ 
frigerator, and a large built-in closet. Around the out¬ 
side, an iron stair spiraled into the room above, which 
I could just make out through the opening. There was 
no visible means of descent to the lower floors which I 
naturally supposed to be there. 

“You will observe where I place this key,” directed 
Dr. Longhorn, after securely locking the door. “It shall 
remain there until one or the other of us attains victory 
by convincing the other. He may then withdraw the 
key from this drawer and unlock the door. Have you 
any objections ?” 

“As far as I am concerned, Doctor,” said Lamar, “the 
key shall remain there until you wish to open it.” 

The Doctor seemed to be suddenly greatly relieved. 

“Very well, my friends, I shall begin my tour of in¬ 
spection without further delay. You will find chessmen 
and dominoes in the cupboard, and cards and chips in 
that drawer. Amuse yourselves until I return. I shall 
not be long.” 

He had scarcely disappeared upstairs before Lamar 
was diligently engaged in shuffling the cards. I glanced 
about the room, wondering at the stove and refrigerator 
and marveled at the foresight of the Doctor in having 
these things installed for the occasion. Either he thought 
that this contest would be very long, or else he fully in¬ 
tended to hold many more contests like it, in which no 
one was allowed to leave the building until one or the 
other was convinced. 

As Lamar began the deal, something occurred which 
froze the blood in our veins and caused us to stiffen in 
terror. It was the brontosaurus, with its devil-routing 
scream. But contrary to custom, even before the echo 
of the first had died, it emitted a second followed closely 
by a third, louder and more hair-raising than any before. 

“Ugh!” shuddered Lamar, “It sounds like a thousand 
pigs, all dipped in boiling mud.” 

“Something is wrong!” I ejaculated, "he has never 
behaved that way before.” 

To make sure that everyone heard him, he gave three 
more, long and vigorous, dying out finally into low pene¬ 
trating gurgles and moans. 

“Sit still,” warned Lamar, “remember our contract 
with the Doctor.” 

I continued to sit still, the more because I was glued 
to my seat—not from fear, but from the reaction that 
those unusual sounds produced upon my nerves. I 
always held if insects could be killed by sound waves, 
that they were all dead now—within a radius of five 
miles. 

Finally Lamar continued to deal. We managed to 
play two hands of rummy before we were again inter¬ 
rupted, this time by someone turning a key in the door- 
lock (evidently the lost one). The next moment the door 
was thrown open and Lake, the Doctor’s butler rushed 
into the room. 

“Dr. Longhorn! Are you there? Dr. Longhorn! 
Good Heavens, Sir! I must have him immediately!” He 
shouted in one continuous word. 

The next instant the observatory gave a violent upward 
lurch, hurling the poor butler prostrate to the floor, and 
slamming the door at his feet with such violence that the 
steel building again vibrated, while the excessive draft 
from the closing sucked the cards from the table and 
showered them down upon the sprawling figure on the 
floor. Lamar and I were saved only by gripping the 


edge of the table desperately and pulling away from each 
other. If one had let go, we should have both gone over 
on our backs. 

“A thousand devils!” shouted the startled Secretary. 
“That was the worst earthquake I have ever experienced, 
and positively the shortest enduring. “Up my man, are 
you hurt?” 

“I jolly near lost my balance that time, sir," he 
drawled picking himself up. 

The Doctor had taken the stairs in three giant strides. 

“Who had that door open ?” he demanded angrily, his 
face crimson with rage. And then his eyes fell upon his 
disheveled but placidly standing butler. “Oh it’s you is 
it and how did you get in?” 

“I beg your par-” 

“Where did you get that key ?” 

“I say, but I came to bring you the jolly thing!” He 
exclaimed. 

“Good Lord, Lake! Do you realize that you came 
within an inch of losing your life?” 

“By Jove! I thought so myself when that bronto- 
saucer, or what do you call the bally thing, let out that 
beastly howl. He smelled the smoke from my chops 
burning on the stove, while I was dashing across the 
field to bring you the key; and you know there is noth¬ 
ing inspires the beast more to song. Like the song of 
a lark it is, sir. My ears are ringing yet. 

“Well it can’t be helped now, where’s the key?” 

"Good Heavens, Sir! I left the bally thing in the 
door. The blow will have knocked it half way across 
the field.” 

“Good; now we shall not be bothered again. And to 
make sure that you do not go out and hunt for it, I am 
going to keep you here with us.” 

“But my chops, sir, they will be burnt to cinders.” 

“Mary will take them off.” 

“This is her night off, sir.” 

“Nevertheless you are going to stay with us. Get 
yourself something to eat out of the refrigerator, and 
when you are finished come up-stairs. You will have 
to sleep on the floor, as I have no extra bunks.” 

“Now Mr. Secretary,” he turned to us, “if you care 
to examine the observatory, I should be glad to show 
you and Perkins about. You may bring all your para¬ 
phernalia with you and establish yourselves. Are you 
ready ?” 

“Quite,” agreed Lamar. And I followed suit. 

The observatory bore the same dimensions, of course, 
as the room below, with a huge transparent dome, a full 
ten feet across, placed directly in the center of the twenty 
foot ceiling. In the center of the room was a rather 
large telescope with a twenty inch objective lens, mounted 
upon a brass stand and controlled by an elaborate clock¬ 
work system. Around the walls there w’ere many 
laboratory stands and cupboards in which were kept hun¬ 
dreds of Astronomical instruments, large and small, in¬ 
cluding a huge apparatus for taking pictures of the stars. 
The stands were brilliantly lighted by drop-lights and 
wall-lamps set symetrically about the room, and con¬ 
trolled by a switch near the telescope. 

“But you have no opening through which to view the 
sky,” I remarked. 

“This crystal dome is made of Clodian glass, an in¬ 
vention of my own, which offers no resistance to light. 
It is as if there were nothing at all between us and the 
source. You may ascertain for yourself by peering 
through the telescope at the moon.” 
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"Not the moon,” I replied, "the moon is in its last 
quarter this week and is not due for five hours yet.” 

“I am sure that you are mistaken, Perkins, look again,” 
he commanded softly. 

I thought he was joking, but I stood upon a stand in 
order to better see the horizon through the crystal dome. 
"Oh!” I exclaimed, when I saw that the moon really was 
rising, “I did not realize that it was so late.” 

"Nor did I,” said Lamar, removing his watch from his 
waistcoat, “why my watch must have stopped.” He held 
it momentarily to his ear. "Why the blasted thing is 
going again.” 

I withdrew mine with some amazement. “Mine also 
says ten o’clock, someone has been meddling with our 
watches, why it’s ticking as merrily as ever. What on 
earth is the trouble?” 

"Why there is nothing wrong, Perkins,” said the Doc¬ 
tor, “absolutely nothing. What objection do you have 
to its being ten o’clock? It is ten o’clock you know or 
thereabouts.” 

"Don’t be an ass 1” I ejaculated, "The moon is now in 
the process of rising. Observe,” said I, “that it is not 
full, but in its last quarter. If it were then, really ten 
o’clock, the moon would now be rising five hours ahead 
of schedule. For a train—all right; for the moon— 
never. 

"But then, surely, Perkins, you don’t mean to assert 
that it has taken us five hours to walk down from the 
house, do you ? That is absurd.” 

"Certainly no more absurd than to suppose for one 
moment that the moon would defy all the laws of nature, 
to such an extent that it would rise five hours ahead of 
time.” 

"Has it defied the laws of nature ? That is the ques¬ 
tion.” He spoke so softly that I could hardly hear him. 

I bit my lips severely, and let my eyes wander slowly, 
from the swiftly rising moon to the Doctor’s face. It 
was indeed a curious study in human expression, that 
I turned to then. He appeared to be worried, and I saw 
in a moment that the phenomenon was just as strange 
to him as it was to us. Then again he seemed to be in¬ 
wardly happy and triumphant. His lips trembled as if 
controlled by some inward emotion, and his fingers 
twitched nervously. It was wholly unlike Dr. Long¬ 
horn, always calm and self-possessed. 

Dr. Longhorn possessed a strange custom of calling 
people’s attention to something unusual by pretending 
that it was perfectly natural, even though he was greatly 
alarmed by the event. In this manner he obtained other 
people’s opinions before they became alarmed, and com¬ 
pared their deductions with his own, which at such times 
were liable to be a little confused. This method often 
aided considerably in solving a baffling problem. 

I shook my head with wonderment. "Can you ex¬ 
plain it ?” I asked, trying hard not to appear excited. 

"You know as much about it as I do,” he lied. 

Lamar stared at it long and critically with wide eyed 
amazement. “It is an illusion!” he exclaimed, “look it is 
rising at an incredible speed. One can almost see it 
moving, like the large hand of the mantle clock.” 

"If it is an illusion,” declared the Doctor, “the tele¬ 
scope will fail to register it. It may be some form of 
mirage.” 

Lamar emitted a word of approval, and stepped to the 
instrument, whirling it around and downward with three 
quick turns of the wheel. A few seconds later he was 
staring eagerly into the huge instrument. 


"It is the moon!” He cried in astonishment. “It 
moves like the wind on the wings of lightning. The 
earth! It has gone mad! We shall be hurled off into 
space like stones from a sling!” And then I saw his 
fingers relax as he opened his closed fist. “Impossible!” 
He ejaculated obstinately. “I shall not believe it.” 

So rapidly was the moon rising that in fifteen min¬ 
utes after we first observed it, it had risen to a position 
nearly overhead. There was certainly something very 
mysterious and unusual taking place, which caused my 
heart to beat rapidly, but Lamar had evidently gotten 
over his excitement, for he was now seated peacefully 
within his chair, smoking, and watching it, as if it were 
some form of entertainment, put on especially for him. 
It was nothing in his eventful life beyond a new curios¬ 
ity. I have seen a cat lie upon a cushion and watch the 
pendulum of a clock in much the same manner. Pres¬ 
ently, we heard Lake’s foot on the stair, his feet moving 
in rythm, as if carrying something which he feared that 
he might drop. He held a tray high above his head upon 
which he carried four steaming cups of coffee. 

Dear old Lake. He had remembered that we always 
drank coffee at this hour, and never had I welcomed 
coffee more in my life. 

"Black,” said I. 

“Black,” chimed Lamar. 

“Black,” echoed the Doctor. 

And nervously we stirred the contents of our respec¬ 
tive cups, much as if they were to be our last, while the 
moon shone down from directly over head, casting weird 
shadows upon the floor. 

It was Lake that finally broke the spell. “My but it is 
a jolly moonlight night,” he echoed. "The brontosaucer 
will be screaming its best tonight.” 

“Do you like it ?” asked Dr. Longhorn cheeringly. 

"The brontosaucer?” Well, really I would cut its 
bally throat the first chance, if it wasn’t that it would 
scream while I was doin’ it, sir.” 

"No, I mean do you like the moonlight night?” 

“It is sublime, Sir; just the kind of night for a jolly 
ride in the country, and an oyster cocktail at Baily’s 
afterwards, with the boys.” 

Silently we watched the moon descend upon the oppo¬ 
site side until it reached a point slightly above forty-five 
degrees from the horizon, and then while we all sat and 
gaped with astonishment, it stopped, hovered there un¬ 
decided for a moment, and then with sudden determi¬ 
nation, reeled, rallied, and conquered. It was defying 
all the laws in the universe 1 It was climbing back! 

"Good Lord!” shouted Longhorn, “What diabolical 
thing is this? Are we all crazy? Do we all see the 
same ?’ 

Lamar was now standing in a half-rising position from 
his chair, his pipe half way to his gaping mouth. “In¬ 
credible!” he exclaimed. “I defy anyone to swear that 
the earth is rolling back upon itself.” 

No one did. No one could. There would have been 
perfect silence if Lake had not recently lapsed into a 
state of rumbling and stertorous slumber. 

“Is there no explanation for it?” I pleaded. 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, “there is, of course.” 

“And you can explain it ?” I asked hopefully. 

"I believe I can present you with a logical explana¬ 
tion. It may indeed seem incredible to you at first, but 
nevertheless it is undoubtedly the only plausible solution. 
It is born of an astounding and unbelievable coincidence. 
The very thing has happened that Lamar said could not 
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happen, and that is namely, that we have been enveloped 
by that vast region of high-friction ether, about which 
I have spoken. We! Our sun! The earth 1 The moon! 
The solar system! All are doomed.” 

“But directly the opposite affect has been produced,” 
remarked Lamar, “The earth has accelerated her diurnal 
motion; how do you attempt to explain that ?” 

“I disagree with you entirely,” returned the Doctor. 
“Directly the opposite effect has not been produced.” 

“According to your theory; the moon and the earth 
would be decelerated by this field of high friction ether.” 

“I assure you, my dear Lamar, that the earth has 
turned for its last time to-night. Do you not see that the 
earth is now adjusting itself to a position of exact 
equilibrium. The moon has lost its centrifugal force. 
Its centripetal force pushes it towards the earth or more 
correctly according to present beliefs the moon is being 
drawn towards the earth by the attraction of gravitation, 
which exists between them. The result is that the attrac¬ 
tion for each other becomes more and more as they 
approach, and naturally the side of the earth with the 
greatest mass is brought into direct proximity. That 
evidently is this side. The attraction is very sudden, for 
the slightest abnormality one way or the other causes 
many powerful forces to work against any other bodies 
which happen to lie within the vicinity of the change.” 

“But you forgot,” said Lamar, “that the earth is at 
the same time falling into the sun.” 

“The earth is indeed falling into the sun, but the net 
change between earth and sun is so little, and between 
earth and moon so great, that the moon’s attraction is 
by far the most effective.” 

I can not describe the series of lightning sensations 
which passed through me in that brief moment of appre¬ 
hension. Here two scientists were arguing about trivial 
theories while an overwhelming fact in the form of 
certain world destruction was staring them in the face. 

“Great guns!” exclaimed Lamar, “how fast is it fall¬ 
ing?” 

“I judge about two thousand miles an hour now,” an¬ 
swered Dr. Longhorn. “Two hours from now, I shall 
not be surprised if it falls at the rate of five thousand 
miles per hour, which rate it will not exceed, owing to 
the high resistance.” 

Lamar laughed. "Why, that is physically impossible,” 
he exclaimed, “I know that it is because I have proved 
it to myself without a doubt, and I shall prove it again. 
All the universal forces cannot change in that way. In 
fact no force can change, because they are all governed 
by definite laws. I shall begin work immediately. Lake! 
Help me lift my apparatus to the stand.” 

Lake did so with his eyes half-shut, falling to sleep 
again, almost before he had set the apparatus carefully 
down. 

That night before retiring we saw the moon descend 
in the East three times, each time less and less until it 
finally ceased to move altogether, but stationed itself 
permanently overhead. 

CHAPTER III 
The Approach of Doom 

T HE next morning after a practically sleepless 
night, I awoke to find the Doctor arisen and the 
Secretary’s bed unslept in. I did not bother about 
my breakfast, but hastily donned my garments and 


hurried up to the laboratory. There I found the Secre¬ 
tary still at work with some instruments upon the table, 
and the Doctor busily occupied with his telescope. The 
moon still held a position directly overhead and was 
visibly larger . . . 

“How far away is it?” I asked. 

Both men looked up. 

“Good morning, Perkins,” they greeted cheerfully. 

“Why,” said the Doctor, “it is 190,000 miles away.” 

“And how far away was it originally?” 

“Approximately 230,000 miles.” 

Lamar turned around skeptically. “And it always will 
be 230,000 miles away,” he declared. 

I marvelled at his insane obstinacy. A blind man 
could see that it was much closer now. 

“Everyone has the right to his own opinions,” said 
the Doctor sadly, “Lamar is an optimist, but you can 
take either side, Perkins, unless you wish to remain 
neutral.” 

So greatly did I admire Secretary Lamar’s optimism, 
that I determined to in no way offend him. Thus I de¬ 
cided to answer, that I was willing to remain neutral. 
But in my heart I realized that nothing could now save 
the earth from destruction. 

“Lake, can you fry eggs?” asked Longhorn suddenly 
changing the subject. 

“Indeed, sir, I was a bachelor, that cooked his own 
meals for ten years. I can fry anything; which reminds 
me, sir, that my chops are still frying. 

The eggs were delicious, and so were the toast and 
coffee. 

“Lake,” exclaimed Longhorn at the conclusion of 
our breakfast, “you have been promoted to the position 
of chief cook.” 

Late that morning, Lamar announced that he was 
ready to perform the experiment which was to convince 
us that the earth and moon could never become involved 
in a collision. 

“Are you positive that it will work?” asked Dr. Long¬ 
horn. 

“You may place the key in the door on the bench be¬ 
side me, so that I may open the door when I am finished, 
as per agreement,” he replied. 

He connected a transformer to the electric light socket, 
and then he ran two wires to a hollow cylinder about 
which he had wrapped a network of a particular kind 
of wire, both inside and out. 

“How many volts on the circuit?” he asked, ready 
to turn the switch. 

“One hundred and ten,” assured the Doctor. 

“Good, now watch closely.” 

He snapped the switch and watched it for a 
few seconds expectantly. He snapped it off. He 
reset the wires patiently and carefully with steady 
fingers, and again tried the switch. It was useless. 
For some strange reason, against his greatest expec¬ 
tations, his experiment had failed, and the Doctor 
was triumphing, with the moon in the actual act 
of falling. 

“I believe,” said Dr. Langhorn slowly, “that you had 
better return the key to me.” 

Lamar’s face registered extreme astonishment. He 
stared perplexedly at the crude apparatus on the table 
with startled and earnest eyes. 

“What has happened to the universe?” he cried, “It 
is not natural. It is a nightmare! A horrible dream 1” 
He stood silently dazed for the moment, and then his 
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eyes wandered to the figure of the moon growing stead¬ 
ily larger with each fleeting hour. We could see it grow. 

“No,” he said, “I shall try again. The universe docs 
not change its mind like a woman, when it is angry. 
There is something supernatural—false—incomprehen¬ 
sible. It does not convince me. Not because I am obsti¬ 
nate, but because there is something in the atmosphere 
which is repulsive of truth. It says to me the moon 
is not falling, and I listen.” He held his hand in a ges¬ 
ture of silence as if to catch any stray sound which 
might be in the room. 

"It seems to me,” he cried, “that I am conscious of a 
low musical hum. It has been singing to me all night.” 

"You hear my generator at work downstairs.” 

"Generator 1” Exclaimed Lamar. "Then this is not 
operated on the house circuit?” 

"Oh no. I considered it much more practical to in¬ 
stall my own power plant. You have, no doubt, noticed 
that the lights are blinking very fast. You can see it 
better by looking at one indirectly. This is caused by the 
alternating current changing only twenty-five times per 
second instead of the customary sixty.” 

“May I go downstairs and inspect the generator?” 

“Out of bounds,” reminded the Doctor. "I give you 
my word of honor that my generator is perfectly normal, 
and will produce the same effect as would be produced 
on the house circuit. No, Mr. Secretary you have 
guessed the wrong reason why I have chosen this ob¬ 
servatory to serve as your workshop.” 

"All right then, Doctor, suppose that you begin to 
perform your experiment to convince me that the earth 
and moon can collide.” 

Doctor Longhorn’s eyes widened in astonishment. 

"Good Heavens, Mr. Secretary! I should not have 
to. The moon has very courteously stepped in; is act¬ 
ually performing the act, and saving me the bother of a 
demonstration.” 

"Hm-m-m,” said Lamar. 

The Doctor drew forth his watch. “It is noon,” he 
said, “the moon began to fall at ten o’clock last evening. 

"At the same time as the earthquake,” reminded 
Lamar. 

"No doubt the earthquake may be directly attributed 
to the change,” assured Longhorn, “but that is not what 
I am trying to put across. The point is that the moon 
is 60,000 miles closer than it was last night. And—” 
he pointed towards it, "it is growing larger every minute, 
and approaching at the rate of 5,000 miles per hour.” 

"Mighty strange,” mused Lamar. 

“Have you any other explanation for it?” shot back 
Longhorn. 

“I may have, and I may not. I am about to try this 
experiment over again in a slightly different but very 
convincing manner.” 

"My, but you are obstinate,” said Longhorn. 

"On the other hand,” returned Lamar, “you are the 
most ingenious man that I have ever staked my knowl¬ 
edge of astrophysics against. I do not know your secret, 

but I am sure to find out sooner or later. And-” he 

turned to me, "Perkins, do not believe for one second 
that the earth is going to collide with the moon because 
it is not.” 

"What did he mean by that?” I asked myself. There 
was indeed a tone of assurance in his voice which I could 
but half resist, but there was no power in the world 
could make me believe now, that the world was not 
doomed. Two days ago I would have sworn that such 


a thing was impossible. 

Now I was ready to swear that nothing could save 
the world. 

By ten o’clock that evening the moon had increased in 
size to quite noticeable dimensions, appearing now about 
four times its original size, or about as the earth would 
appear normally from the moon. So clear was the at¬ 
mosphere that our satellite was strangely unaccompanied 
by any halo of light whatsoever. Even a star which was 
half-eclipsed by the huge blue-black and silvery disc, re¬ 
fused to be drowned out by the much brighter source of 
light. 

Longhorn seemed to have observed my interest and he 
proceeded to enlighten me. 

"You have noticed the extraordinary clearness of the 
atmosphere, I perceive.” 

"A remarkable clear night,” I admitted in wonder¬ 
ment. 

“It is due to one of the many peculiar properties of 
my Clodian glass, Perkins, and is not entirely indebted 
to the clearness of the sky, although one could not pro¬ 
duce the effect without the other feature. Your eye 
receives no light through that glass that is not direct. If 
it were not for that fact, we might be incessantly 
bothered by automobile lights from the road. They 
would cloud our vision by shining diffusedly upon the 
dome.” 

“It is the most wonderful glass I believe that I ever 
saw; almost like crystal,” I said. I stood silently for 
a while admiring the beauty of the soft yellow and black 
spectacle above us, with this huge yellow crescent spark¬ 
ling amidst myriads of fiery stars. Then second by 
second the dazzling reality of the situation impressed it¬ 
self clearly upon my brain. This was not beauty; this 
was not splendor; this was not the supreme magnificence 
that one expects to find when he looks out into the uni¬ 
verse. 

It was truly a titanic, diabolical death-dealing machine 
of destruction upon which I was gazing. It was re¬ 
pulsive, horrible and gruesome, with all the characteris¬ 
tics of deformity. Was there beauty in this mighty 
world, hurling all of its stupendous bulk murderously 
upon a brother world. From every crater upon its long 
dead surface, there seemed to spout everything indica¬ 
tive of complete destruction. What treason had I com¬ 
mitted to thus stand watching it as if I loved and ad¬ 
mired it? 

It was a world long dead, now given a startling ad¬ 
mission to life. But what woe? What universal sor¬ 
row? The human race! Was it to be blasted out by 
one mighty blow from the heavens? Our world that 
we were given ? It was falsity. I understood now why 
Lamar was so reluctant to admit the truth. It was not 
possible for any person, who had spent his life thinking 
and philosophizing, to believe or accept any evidence 
contrary to the continued existence of life, no matter how 
real the danger. 

“Tell me,” I pleaded, “how far away is the moon 
now ?” 

“The moon has decreased her distance 110,000 miles 
since last evening at this time. That is to say, that it 
has nearly half closed the gap between the two bodies. 
Ten o’clock tomorrow night is the zero hour.” 

Lamar looked up from his work long enough to utter 
a groan of disapproval. "I am about to make one last 
test to prove that it is impossible for two planets to col¬ 
lide. Come and watch it.” 
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CHAPTER IV 
Lamar’s Theory 

OUBTFULLY we walked over to where the 
Secretary had laid out his laboratory. 

“We shall see now,” he said, “whether or not 
nature changes her laws. I have here a small meter 
with which I can measure the force which is responsible 
for gravity. It is the same force which I attempted to 
use as an aid for lifting my coil. A proof of the exist¬ 
ence of this force would prove conclusively that no two 
heavenly bodies could collide. 

“It is rumored that there are two forces responsible 
for the moon maintaining a constant orbit; namely, cen¬ 
tripetal force tending to draw the moon towards the 
earth, and centrifugal force always tending to hold it 
away. Now according to this law, if the moon were 
to cease rotating, all centrifugal force would be lost and 
the moon would be attracted to the earth, and a collision 
would no doubt be the result. But it is not true that it 
would collide with the earth, for there is an auxiliary 
force existing, which would permanently keep up the 
good work done by centrifugal force. I shall endeavor 
to make myself clear. I must warn you to be patient 
with me until I am through, as my theory may at first 
seem unreasonable. 

“In the first place, regardless of how much evidence 
there is to the contrary, gravity is the final result of re¬ 
pulsion and not attraction as it has long been supposed. 
I began to answer back in the Doctor’s library, when he 
interrupted me, that gravity may be attributed to two 
distinct and cooperative forces. This I have proved by 
actual experiment. 

“No one has ever proved that gravity is an attractive 
force, nor has he shown us what causes this strange 
attraction between bodies. The scientists of to-day view 
gravity much as the men of Caesar’s time viewed the 
world. They said it was flat and that the heavens rotated 
about it, because that is the way it seemed. It took 
fourteen centuries to find the truth. 

“We have much the same problem with gravity. Re¬ 
member that the ancient theories of the world served 
their purposes, both mathematically and for all practical 
needs, until Europe wanted a shorter route to China. 
It seems now that it is high time that we find out that 
gravity is a repulsive force, because it will save us a 
great deal of useless worry about what appears to be 
certain disaster. If it is not repulsion then there is no 
hope for the world.” 

“But do not attempt to inform me that the repulsive 
force from the infinitely distant outer universe is greater 
than the repulsive force of the earth at its surface,” said 
I, “for if it were otherwise, according to your theory, 
the earth would hurl the people away from it. You are 
making it out that the forces increase in power the 
farther they are from their source.” 

"Not at all, my dear Perkins, I was just coming to 
that part of my explanation. The forces expelled by the 
earth, do not affect matter directly, because they leave 
in the form of a wave through the ether, much in the 
same manner as radio waves. If these waves did so 
affect matter, this force would only serve to destroy the 
earth, for each tiny particle in the earth’s structure would 
work only to repel its neighbor, and thus bring about the 
dissolution of the entire universe. However, fortunate¬ 
ly, once these forces are expelled, matter is no longer 


susceptible to their action. These waves, therefor pro¬ 
gress without resistance until they meet similar waves 
from the rest of the universe. 

“At first the waves from the earth are more powerful, 
but as their power diminishes inversely as the square of 
their distance from the earth, they at last reach a point 
where they are exactly equal in power to the forces from 
outer space. Neither of them can progress, and as these 
waves are being continually produced something must 
happen to relieve the condition. The result is that the 
waves are converted into a pressure which acts upon the 
earth, using the out-going waves as an atmosphere or 
a medium in which to work. A similar conversion 
takes place when light-waves are converted into heat¬ 
waves, after striking an obstacle in their path, such as 
matter. 

“It is this pressure, friends, that is gravity, and serves 
to hold us to the earth, and provides a mutual attraction 
between all the particles which go to make up the earth. 

“Reviewing in simple language, the earth produces 
waves which are reflected by similar forces from outer 
space, and converted into a pressure. We cannot feel 
the waves, but we can the resultant pressure. Thus 
every particle in the universe is dependent upon every 
other particle and on itself. An earth without a universe 
about it, could not exist.” 

Dr. Longhorn either was not or pretended not to be 
convinced. At any rate, he seemed to be very anxious 
to destroy Lamar’s confidence in his own theory. 

“What does that have to do with the theory that two 
heavenly bodies such as the earth and moon cannot col¬ 
lide?” he asked. 

“Remember that the earth and moon are not held 
apart by centrifugal force alone,” explained Lamar. 
“The moon also sends out these etherial waves, which 
meet those of the earth. But if the moon were too 
close to the earth in the first place, there would not be 
a point between us where both forces had the same 
power as the force of the exterior universe pushing 
from behind. The two bodies would then repel each 
other until this equilibrium were produced. Provided 
that the moon were to remain stationary now, we should 
have equal pressure upon the surface of the earth. 

“But this is not the case. Centrifugal force is added 
to the repulsive powers of the earth and moon together, 
by the moon’s progress in an elliptical orbit about the 
earth. This places the moon beyond its gravitational 
equilibrium, thus creating a release of pressure upon 
the surface of the earth, at a point directly beneath it. 
If it happens to be over the sea, the water is drawn into 
the resultant vacuum, thereby producing the tides. 

“I answered your question now, Doctor, besides the 
one that I saw that Perkins was going to ask. Am I not 
right, Perkins?” 

I nodded in astonishment, for indeed had he given 
me the chance I should not have hesitated to ask him 
how he explained the tides by his theory. 

“So far, so good,” acknowledged the Doctor, “Now, 
perhaps you can explain what there is in matter to 
create these waves that you state are expelled by the 
earth and the remainder of the heavenly bodies.” 

“That I can answer also,” declared Lamar, “but only 
in theory. These other things which I have just stated, 
I have practically proved, but I can only attribute these 
wave motions to a vibration which may exist in the 
molecules of matter itself; or to a disturbance created 
in the ether by the whirling electrons. If the ether were 
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repelled fast enough, it would'offer no resistance to the 
motion of the electron whatsoever.” 

“Still tfiat does not explain why the earth and moon 
cannot collide,” returned the Doctor, “provided that 
we are within a field of high resistance ether. Per¬ 
haps these waves do not exist in an ether field such as 
we are now passing through.” 

Lamar’s eyes grew big with sudden apprehension, but 
it passed in a second. 

“That we shall see,” he answered defiantly. “I had 
almost forgotten my meter for measuring these waves. 
Watch when I turn the switch.” He practically re¬ 
peated the experiment of earlier hours, except that in 
place of the strange coil that he had used before, he 
had substituted his improvised meter. As he admitted 
the current the needle jerked slightly, and a loud hum 
was heard to practically fill the room. 

“A thousands devils!” he exclaimed. “The force is 
there but Godfrey, how weak? I cannot understand. 
The force should have twirled the needle about as if 
it were connected to a tightly wound spring.” 

“That is exactly as it should be,” Dr. Longhorn re¬ 
plied quickly. “That proves, without a doubt, that the 
earth has indeed entered a region of high friction ether. 
As you say, you have performed this experiment before. 
Your results do not seem to check with your previous 
results. 

“Look at the moon. Look at the results of your 
experiment! And what have you? Nothing but evi¬ 
dence supporting the astounding fact contrary to all 
human beliefs including my own, that the earth will 
be destroyed in collision with its own satellite. In¬ 
credible but true. They will meet in mortal combat, 
and both shall die the victims of their own rage.” 

Gallantly and obstinately Lamar stood facing the 
Doctor. “No,” he replied, “the evidence is against it.” 
For a moment he stood peering up at the beautiful 
image above him. “Decidedly so,” he concluded. 

Longhorn and I could not refrain from smiling. Why 
had he said that? In what manner of form had his 
mind been twisted to see things in such a strangely 
contrary way. It was so obvious, yet a man dared to 
stand and defy the moon and the entire universe with 
a few simple meaningless words. “The evidence is 
against it,” he had said. 

Very little sleep was obtained that night by either 
Lamar or myself. Lake slept at night as well as by 
day, we discovered, when a few strange and extraordi¬ 
nary gurgles and moans began to issue musically from 
his corner, but from the Doctor we heard not a sound, 
indicating that he also was asleep. As my watch ticked 
unusually loud from the top of an iron stand, I realized 
constantly that every tick (three to the second) brought 
the moon a half mile nearer to our destruction. I en¬ 
deavored to sleep by imagining, as I thought that Lamar 
did: that it was all a horrible dream. 

As I lay there, I suddenly became conscious of 
thoughts—not my own—being impressed forcefully 
upon my brain. Slowly I began to realize that these 
strange impressions upon my mind were coming from 
Lamar, who, as I have related in a previous chronicle, 
possessed that strange and incomprehensible power 
known as mental telepathy. Lamar also had the power 
of teaching others to use this method of communica¬ 
tion. Thus I was able to answer him by the same 
means. 

“Have no fear,” he said, “the earth and moon will 


not collide. It is impossible.” This was some comfort. 

I wanted to tell him to go to sleep and not bother me 
with such absurd suggestions, but I didn’t. 

“I wish I could believe as you do,” I answered, “but 
there is no good in trying to fool ourselves. There can 
be no doubt about what is taking place.” 

Lamar sighed audibly. 

“Again I repeat to you, do not believe all that you 
see. The world is not flat; neither is it the sun that 
moves about the earth, but the earth about the sun. 
There is an element in science, my boy, that has as yet 
been given nothing more than a name by most of the 
known world. Einstein termed it relativity. But even he, 
as famous as he is for being the first man to explain it, 
gave us but an atom of the true thing. Many of the 
things that scientists all over the world have accepted 
as fact, are merely appearances, as the result of an un¬ 
noticed relation. Put a scientist in our position now 
and what would he say?” 

“No doubt,” said I, “there isn’t a scientist living on 
the earth to-day, has not reasoned as we have. There 
isn’t a chance in the world of us mistaking the truth. 
The fact remains. Take it or leave it.” 

Again he sighed. 

“I am merely appealing to your sense of reason,” he 
said. “Can’t you see that such a collision is impossible? 
Can’t you understand?” he pleaded. 

“I believe,” said I, “that you, yourself are deceived 
by a false hope. “You have hoped so seriously for the 
best, that you almost imagine that something is going 
to step in at the last minute, and push the moon away 
again.” 

“You speak to me as to a child.” 

“I am sorry. I suppose that we are all a little upset. 
We could be in a worse position, couldn’t we? Think 
of New York City tonight. Confusion! Melee 1 
Stampede! Terror!” 

By eight o’clock the next morning, the moon had 
doubled its apparent diameter since the previous eve¬ 
ning, which made it now appear a full sixteen times its 
original area, in accordance with the law of inverse 
squares. It had, of course, increased in brilliancy a 
similar number of times. One could, in fact, now read 
by that light, however weird and shadow-provoking it 
was, and in spite of the fact that the moon revealed by 
the reflected sunlight, only a very thin crescent of light. 

Lamar and I were again alone. 

“You stare at the moon yet do not wonder,” he said. 

I turned to him questioningly. 

“Describe the moon,” he continued. “Is it not a great 
thin crescent?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “it is almost like the new moon 
reversed.” 

“And have you ever seen the new moon directly over¬ 
head before?” 

“The moon is never over head in New York State.” 

“But you have seen it nearly overhead.” 

“Nearly, yes.” 

“And where was the sun at that time?” 

“The sun, why— Good Heavens, it was daylight— 
evening. Why it was sunset.” 

“And that is exactly what it should be now; sunrise 
instead of sunset, however.” 

“But it isn’t,” I said blankly. 

“Ah, that is true, but the fact remains that it should 
be, and that it is the first time in history that it has 
not been as it should be.” 
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“There certainly does not seem to be any natural ex¬ 
planation for it,” I cried. “This whole experience has 
me going anyway. My brain has been strained to ca¬ 
pacity. It is mystery, mystery, mystery. Sometimes I 
begin to think that the Doctor has something up his 
sleeve. It has all been remarkably strange and unnatural 
since he first started the argument. Still I have not seen 
him make a suspicious move, and he seems to be just 
as serious and concerned as we are. Of course he 
couldn’t possibly have; it is just the way I have felt.” 

"Either we are all the victims of an illusion, or the 
physical laws of the universe no longer follow a definite 
order. I am quite unwilling to accept the last conclu¬ 
sion.” 

"There is no use for me to surmise,” I admitted, “it is 
something too complicated for me to grasp.” 

“I wonder,” said Lamar. 

The day passed with little or no action. It was to be 
the last day and an extremely short one. As each hour 
sped silently by Lamar paced the floor unceasingly, with 
his head lowered and his hands clasped behind his back. 
At times he would stop to rest for a moment and would 
sit back in a comfortable chair, smoking introspectively 
and watching the almost visible approach of the moon. 
Even though his eyes were half closed, they reflected 
deeply, from between his eyelashes, the pale yellow light, 
as if it were issuing from the innermost part of his brain. 

Dr. Longhorn and Lake had both assumed an air of 
triumphant calmness, which became more noticeable as 
the day grew older. Now and then the Doctor would 
peer long and ponderously into his telescope, whose 
clockwork system had long since been stopped, and 
motion us to notice some particular bright marking upon 
the moon’s surface, some streak, or some hitherto undis¬ 
covered mountain range, now brought into view by our 
proximity. As I peered into that long brass tube myself, 
and observed the moon filling the entire field of vision 
four times over, I was reminded that it would be but a 
very few hours until the entire sky were eclipsed. To 
the Doctor it was beautiful and magnificent; to me it 
loomed mighty and terrible, like some titanic living 
monster. 

“A dead, dead world,” remarked Lamar. 

“To me it seems extremely lively, sir,” responded 
Lake. 

“Lively in many ways, my dear Lake,” added Long¬ 
horn. “I personally believe that there is life upon that 
world, worthy of being called human.” 

“Why worry about that now?” I exploded. “Just 
more human lives to be snuffed out in the end.” 

Silence followed from which there seemed to be no 
recovery. At noon the moon loomed mightily above us 
at a mere distance of 50,000 miles. From then on it 
seemed to expand in leaps and bounds. By three o’clock, 
its approximate diameter had increased to sixty times its 
original diameter, and in spite of the disaster written 
all over its face, I could not help being overwhelmed by 
its beauty. Long, black shadows were now distinctly 
visible as natural projections of high, jaggered mountains. 
The stillness was appalling, which fact, greatly magni¬ 
fied the weirdness of its silent yellow light casting 
shadows of ourselves distinctly upon the floor of the 
roof of the observatory. Dimmed ever so slightly, I 
supposed by the glass roof of our observatory, it showed 
many times clearer, than when magnified to such a diam¬ 
eter by the aid of an ordinary telescope. 

Between the hours of three and eight, I spent much 


time puzzling over the inconsistencies of the strange 
phenomenon. Again and again I reviewed completely 
the conversation which had taken place between Lamar 
and myself earlier in the day, and again the unexpected 
result of the experiment with the gravity meter the 
night before. To me who had spent my entire life among 
great scientists, Lamar’s theory of gravity and of the 
supposed vibration of matter were not to be thought¬ 
lessly disregarded; and like all new things, it was diffi¬ 
cult to accept them without thoughtful consideration. A 
thoughtful and broadminded scientist does not disregard 
a theory upon a single contradiction or bit of contrary 
evidence; nor does he accept it because it at first sounds 
logical. In the first place, this bit of contrary evidence, 
if properly analyzed, may itself prove incorrect, and 
there is no theory perfect enough that it cannot be sub¬ 
jected to honest criticism. 

I began to consider what had been said concerning the 
tides. The earth pushed the water up, Lamar had said, 
because the pressure was released by the shielding effects 
of the moon. Suddenly a strange feeling came over me. 
There was the moon just above us, less than fifteen 
thousand miles away, and filling half the sky. It was 
then no doubt within the orbit of gravitational equilib¬ 
rium. If Lamar’s theory were to be accepted, we should 
then be nearly crushed already by the intense pressure 
existing between the earth and the moon. On the other 
hand if this pressure existed the earth and moon would 
be held forcibly apart, unless the moon was pushed from 
behind. That was it! The moon was being pushed 
from behind! But by what? I would go and ask the 
Doctor and the Secretary immediately. 

Both listened with a surprisingly small amount of en¬ 
thusiasm, but nevertheless Lamar was suddenly inspired 
to again visit his work table. 

“You are wrong, Perkins, but at any rate you have 
given me a long needed suggestion. Please connect these 
wires to plus and minus respectively, on that battery. I 
do not believe that it makes any difference whether I use 
a battery or a transformer, but I am going to try the 
battery this time. Are you ready?” 

“There is a coil in this meter similar to the coil which 
I tried to lift awhile ago with the aid of the primary 
force, which explains the simplicity of this apparatus, 
and why I need merely connect it directly to the battery. 
—Now I shall adjust the rheostat—ready?” 

Immediately the experiment was characterized by the 
same loud hum, but it was easy to see that the needle 
was endeavoring to work backwards, but it was stopped 
by a peg, put there for the purpose of arresting its 
motion. 

“Eureka!” He cried, “reverse the connections, quick!” 

I did so wonderingly. This time when he turned the 
switch, the needle was thrown violently, to a point three- 
quarters of the way about its pivot. 

“Success at last!” he cried, “but what a splendid sur¬ 
prise. Longhorn, I congratulate you upon a most re¬ 
markable achievement.” 

Dr. Longhorn registered a look of keen amazement. 

“For which I thank you most heartily, by dear 
Lamar,” he answered quickly. "But isn't there some 
mistake? You have just now admitted that you your¬ 
self have succeeded. I believe it is my duty to con¬ 
gratulate you. I can think of nothing that I have accom¬ 
plished, of note. 

“I shall write it down for the present, and show it to 
you later.” He tore a piece of wrapping paper, and 
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hesitating, scribbled a few words upon it, after which 
he folded it and presented it to the Doctor, asking him 
to sign his name on the outside. 

“No, it is not sleight of hand,” he assured him. “This 
is just a precaution I take to show you that I will not 
have performed a sleight of hand behind your back, later 
on.” 

He took the paper back, placing it carefully within an 
empty safety match box. “When I again open that box, 
Longhorn, you shall lose exactly two thousand dollars.” 

“How immensely interesting?” The Doctor took ad¬ 
vantage of the following few seconds of silence to glance 
upward at that vast shady disc hovering threateningly 
above us. “I can see that it makes no difference who 
wins now.” He sighed. 

CHAPTER V 

Sealing the Gap 

T HE moon had by this time grown until it filled 
half the sky. Never before had I seen such a 
magnificent sight. The reflected sunlight upon 
its surface was almost a blinding white, particularly 
around Tycho which seemed to be glistening ice. 

The Doctor’s powerful telescope now brought the 
observer’s eye up to within seven miles of its surface. 
This was close enough to confirm its absence of atmos¬ 
phere. We could now look deep down into the starving 
mouths of its many volcanoes to see nothing but black¬ 
ness. 

Gradually the moon began to loose its disc-like appear¬ 
ance and it assumed immense perspective that actually 
destroyed the dome-like effect of the sky, causing us to 
realize that the sky possessed much greater depth than 
we had ever known to exist. 

Finally the Doctor announced with startling calmness 
that the moon was now only one thousand miles away 
“I fear that I shall have to ask you all to descend to 
the second floor. I advise you to lie comfortably in 
bed and rest. I shall remain here. There is one chance 
of saving ourselves, but you must do as I say.” 

Even while he spoke a hundred miles was chopped off 
the distance. I laughed hysterically, and I felt myself 
being led downstairs with Lamar holding firmly to my 
left arm. 

“What miracle can save us now ?” I cried desperately. 
We waited silently while the second hand completed 
nine revolutions. I knew now that the moon must be 
less than a hundred miles distant. As the hand com¬ 
pleted a tenth revolution I instinctively shut my eyes and 
held my breath. Nothing happened. Ten minutes 
passed during which period I had held my breath, a 
hundred times expecting every second to be the last. 
Suddenly I was conscious of a loud roar. It was grow¬ 
ing louder. Was it the moon crashing through our 
atmosphere? And then an ear-splitting crash and all 
became silent. 

Slowly I began to regain my half-lost consciousness. 
I was being shaken. I thought that I was being tossed 
about in a carpet. I was dizzy and light-headed in the 
extreme. I seemed to want to float about the room. I 
may have thought that I was dead. I then seemed to be 
in a thick mist with some one calling me from out on 
the sea. Then my thoughts began to rearrange them¬ 
selves, and little by little the Doctor’s face began to 
materialize and fill my field of vision. He was smiling. 


“Everything is perfect,” he assured us, “are you all 
right. Don’t be alarmed if you are a little light-headed, 
you will soon get used to it.” 

I sat up with a start, and looked around with much 
astonishment. There were only two pieces of furniture 
standing in the room; the chair that Lamar was sitting 
in and the bed that I myself was lying on. Lamar, who 
possessed a much stronger constitution than I, was smok¬ 
ing his pipe. 

“Of course you are anxious to find out how we escaped 
the collision, aren’t you? I should be glad to show you 
if you will follow me.” We soon recovered Lake from 
the debris, who was more astonished than I was, and 
thought we must be representatives from jolly old Hades. 

Apprehensively, we all filed up the iron stairs behind 
the Doctor, to find that he had drawn a metal screen 
over the top of the crystal dome. All the lights were 
burning, and by the time he had turned them all out, 
thus throwing the room into darkness, we were all com¬ 
pletely overwhelmed by curiosity. 

“I have prepared a little entertainment here, of my 
own,” the Doctor announced, “I hope that you will enjoy 
it.” 

There was a click followed closely by a roar, and the 
shutter slid swiftly into place. It was the selfsame roar 
that I had ,heard just before the catastrophe. For the 
first time since the beginning of our confinement, Lake 
was entertained enough to exclaim, “Oh, I say!” Lamar 
dropped his pipe with astonishment, and ran quickly to 
the telescope. “I knew it!” he exclaimed excitedly, “it 
all happened just as I had predicted.” As for myself, 
I fairly shouted with astonishment. The moon, if such 
it was, had miraculously decreased in apparent size until 
it appeared to be only four times its original diameter. 
I could neither move nor speak. 

In the meantime, however, Lamar had focused the 
telescope to the correct distance. Suddenly he began 
to laugh. 

“Congratulations!” he said exultingly “A most re¬ 
markable achievement, performed in a most remarkable 
manner. It is positively the most astounding deception, 
I have ever seen in my life. Doctor, there is only one 
man in the world who could have accomplished it, and 
that is you. There is not a scientist in the world would 
not have been deceived." By this time, Dr. Longhorn’s 
hand was gripped firmly in that of his opponent. 

“And may I remind you about that little message that 
you so carefully deposited in a match box, saying that 
the next time you opened it, I would lose two thousand 
dollars.” 

“Indeed I had almost forgotten it. Here it is. You 
may open it yourself.” 

The Doctor did so, read it hurriedly, and passed it on 
to me. With trembling fingers I read the following 
words: 

“We are traveling within a space machine bound for 
the moon. 

Signed, Lamar.” 

With a cry of amazement, I rushed to the telescope. 
Just as the note had indicated, clearly outlined upon the 
face of that yellow disc, were the east coast of North 
and South America, and most of the west coast of 
Europe and Africa. 

“The earth, by all the Angels in Heaven!” I exclaimed. 

“And welcome to the moon,” said the Doctor. “Per¬ 
kins! Lamar! We are on the moon I” 

It was as if I had been on the earth and suddenly 
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transported to the moon, for not so long ago, I would 
have sworn that I was on the earth, and that very shortly 
I would draw my last breath on our material world. 
Here instead of a violent, sudden death, I found await¬ 
ing me, a short vacation upon a world over two hundred 
thousand miles from home. It was too wonderful to be 
true. And Lamar had been right, when he had stated 
that the earth and moon would never collide. “The evi¬ 
dence is against it,” he had said. 

I withdrew the wallet containing the $4,000, with a 
glance in the Doctor’s direction. 

"Yes,” he nodded, “I have failed miserably, in my 
attempt to convince Lamar, and I knew in the beginning 
that the earth and moon will never collide, as long as 
there is a universe.” 

I understood now. Beneath his scientific dignity, Dr. 
Longhorn possessed a strange, silent, whimsical nature 
liberally supplied with a certain inborn love for creating 
mystery. He was what some might term a practical 
joker upon a huge scale, in keeping, however, with the 
supreme might of his knowledge and experience, and his 
intriguing affection for scientific adventure. There was 
that Sherlock Holmes, save-all-explanation-for-the-last 
air about him, which often times amused me consider¬ 
ably, but this same air never failed to hold me in a state 
of strangling suspense throughout the entire venture, 
during which time I could feel my brain pressing madly 
against the top of my skull. It seemed, to be a result of 
the extreme pressure caused by an aggravating inability 
to interpret the many marvels which I had beheld. This 
time the suspense was of an entirely different nature, 
and indeed it was so different, that I had failed to recog¬ 
nize it. It was gruesome and terrifying beyond all com¬ 
prehension. I know no English words to describe my 
emotions during those last five hours of morbid expec¬ 
tations. A thousand times I had seen my world des¬ 
troyed; blown to countless atoms by a mighty super¬ 
human machine of destruction, only to find in the end 
that it was a vision helped by human invention. 

This had been my unconscious hope; now it was real¬ 
ity. Dr. Longhorn, under the cover of a diabolical joke, 
had carried out one of the most prodigious achievements 
ever conceived by the mind of man. He had sealed the 
gap between earth and moon with a man-made machine; 
had done it alone, for we were all ignorant of what was 
taking place; and had accomplished this remarkable feat 
in an incredibly short time. In the meanwhile he had 
caused us also to believe in an utterly ridiculous impossi¬ 
bility; that the moon was falling. 

“This then is your astronomical observatory ?” I asked 
bewildered. 

Dr. Longhorn laughed. “Yes, friends, this is indeed 
an astronomical observatory, built to view the heavens. 
It is one that is not satisfied with viewing the heavens 
from a distance, or to see them alone. It must go to 
them, visit and see them. It must hear the true music 
of the spheres, mentioned by Shakespeare, and feel that 
native essence which is characteristic of every world 
alone. I can feel it now. We all do, and shall be con¬ 
scious of it until we again leave it, and pass far beyond 
the moon’s field of attraction, which at times seems to 
extend even to the earth. 

“There are people on this world, my friends. Often 
as I have walked out under its soft yellow light of eve¬ 
nings, I have felt the presence of these moon people im¬ 
pressively. They all seemed to be there, or rather their 
spirits seemed to be there concentrated in that tiny circle 


of light, and all the forces of their minds and souls were 
manifest in each silvery beam, calling for me to recog¬ 
nize them. It was upon one of these moonlight evenings 
that I determined to answer them by going to them and 
assuring myself, that it was not all imagination. It is 
strange how after I once forced myself by reason to 
believe that the moon was really inhabited, how firmly 
it clung to me, and how easily theories presented them¬ 
selves to me, based on facts already known, which logic¬ 
ally explained how this was possible even upon a world, 
so long supposed to be dead. Carefully I weighed the 
theory, until I had explained to my own satisfaction, 
every argument which might stand in its way. 

Once determined to go, since I was anxious to prove 
my theory as well as visit the moon inhabitants, there 
was nothing left to do other than collect together the re¬ 
sults of my experience and mold them into a vehicle, in 
which I might transport myself across that seemingly 
endless vacuum which separated me from my goal. 

“At that time I fully intended to tell you of my plans, 
but it suddenly occurred to me that here was a splendid 
opportunity to create in someone the sensation that the 
moon was falling upon them; a sensation, fortunately, 
never before experienced by man.” 

“You have succeeded admirably!” I assured him with 
an air of finality. 

“On the contrary, Perkins, I have failed miserably.” 

“Ahem!” Lake coughed with obviously pretended un¬ 
concern. 

“So?” I exclaimed, “That deserves an explanation.” 

“Why don’t you admit it, Perkins? Deep down in 
your heart you must have suspected that it was only an 
illusion.” 

Sceptically I thought for a moment. “I was,” I ad¬ 
mitted, “I was reluctant to believe those things which 
seemed to me contrary to the ultimate of creation; but 
in this case reality disposed of any such theories. I 
honestly thought that it was the end.” 

“Oh, I’ll not deny that you were consciously deceived,” 
said Longhorn quickly, “but whether you realized it or 
not you instinctively possessed an intrinsic scepticism. 
As for Lamar, here, he knew from the start, and act¬ 
ually fooled me instead. There was a time when I 
thought I had convinced him.” 

Lamar smiled. “You must accept it as a compliment. 
Doctor, when I openly declare that any other man but 
yourself should have fooled me much more easily. The 
reason is obvious. Anyone who knows the extent of 
your ability, knows there is no end to the things which 
it may accomplish. I did not place this remarkable de¬ 
ception beyond the realm of your proficiency, and there¬ 
fore recognized the second and more obvious possibil¬ 
ity. I must say that at the same time I was impressed 
even more so than I would have been, had this diabolical 
conception been an actual fact. The latter would have 
been another of nature’s accomplishments at which I 
have long since ceased to wonder, by virtue of numbers, 
but the other was the work of men, whose powers are 
limited.” 

“But your improvised meter betrayed my secret to 
you,” Longhorn reminded as "a creation of your own 
proficiency not mine. I should like to know more about 
this meter.” " 

“It is very easily explained,” said Lamar, obligingly. 
“When I at first tried the meter, you will recall, I 
obtained no results. “This I attributed to the fact that 
the observatory, alias the space flyer, was moving parallel 
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to and at the same speed as these etherial waves being 
expelled by the earth. Indeed I should have detected 
these waves had we been going the least bit slower, for 
then some of them would have passed on through the 
coils which I had built into my instrument for the pur¬ 
pose of detecting them. This hypothesis, however, is con¬ 
tradictory to my former theory, which maintained that 
these expelled waves traveled at the same speed as light, 
and never at any time had we exceeded five thousand 
miles per hour, as you yourself have confirmed it. 

“Hold on a minute,’’ cried Longhorn, “Your theory 
was right, your hypothesis was wrong. Like light-and 
radio-waves these new etherial disturbances also travel 
at the speed of light. Your meter did not record these 
disturbances, because the walls of our space flyer, which 
are themselves a specially alloyed metal, are lined with 
a wire heavily charged with electricity for the purpose 
of reflecting these waves. Naturally none of them pene¬ 
trated the walls to enter the room, but instead expended 
their force upon my machine with the result that it is no 
longer affected by gravity. These waves alone would 
push us forward were it not for the fact, that this new 
force exactly counterbalances the force of gravity at any 
distance from the earth. By gravity I mean that force 
which you expounded in your theory, Lamar, as being a 
pressure created by an act of contrary forces working 
upon each other. 

“You at last detected these waves, after I had turned 
off the power and was permitting the moon’s gravity to 
draw us towards it. Of course your ingenious meter 
recorded them working in a contrary direction, and there¬ 
for you could draw but one conclusion; that we were 
within the field of the moon’s attraction, and fast ap¬ 
proaching it far out of danger of being attracted by our 
own earth, which you had imagined was directly beneath 
your feet. What an upheaval must have been created in 
your mind upon discovering the truth.” 

The explanations which had been presented merely 
whetted my appetite for more and I began to ask ques¬ 
tions. 

“Since gravity was exactly balanced by these waves,” 
I said, “what force was responsible for our motion?” 

“For the purpose of returning to the earth, I have 
built my machine into a rocket, but as far as getting here 
was concerned I could have done wholly without it. 
When I turned the current on, the entire observatory 
together with its contents was reduced to a state of abso¬ 
lute buoyancy. Compared to the atmosphere about us, we 
were worse off than a cork at the bottom of a deep sea 
of mercury. Naturally had I left the current on full for 
as much as a few seconds, our space flyer would have 
been hurled out of control to be tossed about forever 
at the mercy of the universe. Within these walls, I as¬ 
sure you, there would be nothing pertaining to life other 
than four corpses, perhaps with their brains dashed out. 
Which reminds me that had Lake attempted an entrance 
as much as one second later he would have made a splen¬ 
did wedge. His corpse would have been sufficient to 
hold the door ajar until all the air had been sucked out 
and we should be left to die for want of oxygen. Lake, 
of course, will understand why I did not wish him to re¬ 
turn to his chops.” 

Lake, a trifle pale, admitted thankfully that he con¬ 
sidered it an act of good fortune that he was not the 
type of chap that would have taken the matter into his 
own hands and gone anyway, to which we all agreed. 

I continued with my barrage of questions. 


“One more question Doctor,” I pleaded. "Since I 
observe that you support Lamar’s theory of gravity, per¬ 
haps you can answer this technical question. If gravity 
is indeed a form of pressure working as you say from 
the outside and generated in the manner put forward by 
Lamar; why should this pressure not be constant at all 
distances from the earth, instead of decreasing as the 
square of its distance?” 

“A very likely question, my dear Perkins, with a 
simple answer. As a matter of fact this pressure is con¬ 
stant, but it must no doubt be obvious to you that the 
volume of space in which this pressure acts decreases 
with its proximity to the earth. It is this concentration 
of the forces that makes gravity more affective at the 
earth’s surface than, for example, a thousand miles 
above it.” 

There was a pause for a moment, in which we all 
stared at each other, not so much from the Doctor’s ex¬ 
planation of phenomena, as from the fact that we were 
slowly beginning to realize the novelty of our position. 
We were now upon the moon. Now we could see the 
earth with all its griefs and troubles practically a3 the 
moon had seen it for the last million years. There it 
was: happiness and morbid sorrow; good as well as evil 
is in mass above us, all visible together without so much 
as turning the head to see it. For the first time in my 
life I realized how minute the world and all that it con¬ 
tained really was. 

“If there are no more questions,” announced Dr. 
Longhorn finally, “we shall endeavor to explore our sur¬ 
roundings before we retire.” 

“Did I understand you to say, sir, that you were about 
to venture out?” asked Lake. 

“You did,” replied Longhorn. 

“Begging your pardon, sir” interposed Lake, “but I 
am unable to recall any mention of the whereabouts of 
your evening apparel.” 

We all burst into laughter. “No, no Lake,” assured 
Longhorn. “More than an overcoat is required for a 
stroll upon the moon. To protect ourselves against the 
intense cold, I have provided asbestos lined metal uni¬ 
forms interwoven closely with high resistance wire. A 
battery will supply current to the wire which supplies 
heat to the body in the same manner as an electric pad. 
Fortunately, I took the precaution of bringing an extra 
suit, and you may accompany us.” 

Lake beamed his appreciation. In a short time we 
were standing in the airtight vestibule, of an exit which 
I had not previously detected, and which had been 
entered through a trapdoor in the floor of the dining 
apartment. We were all dressed in costumes similar in 
many ways to a diving suit, except for the fact that the 
helmet had been replaced by a large transparent cylinder 
composed of this already famous Clodian glass. 

The following hour was one of the most wonderful 
and memorable hours of my eventful life. Our first 
view of a lunar landscape was obtained from a threshold, 
perhaps twenty feet above the ground, which again was 
the steep side of a mountain peak, upon which the space 
flyer was miraculously perched, on the verge it seemed 
of tipping over and rolling down the jagged sides to be 
dashed to pieces at the bottom. 

It was sublime beyond all comprehension. Imme¬ 
diately we were conscious of an infinite stillness, which 
overwhelmed us even before we could move, and created 
within us a sensation of descent into eternal uncon¬ 
sciousness. It soon became a battle for existence. And 
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then I found myself talking, talking to myself in a mean¬ 
ingless jargon, for no other purpose than to break the 
intense monotony. I would have talked to my comrades 
whose lips I could see were also moving, had speech 
been possible across that frictionless void. 

It was night. The sun had set many hours, if not 
days, before, but never had I seen a night so strikingly 
similar to day. Lost in a pool of star bespeckled stygian 
darkness, the earth floated high, full and magnificent 
with all the splendor of an amber ball set in a field of 
velvet, sprinkled with diamonds and played upon by 
many searchlights. As I stared at it awe-stricken I 
gradually picked from a sea of unfamiliar stars, due to 
the clearness, two familiar constellations, Sagittarius and 
Capricorn between which the smiling earth hovered un¬ 
decidedly. 

Letting our eyes fall, we beheld, in all its splendor a 
huge mountain range encompassing us upon all sides 
and eclipsed partly by two other peaks, conical in shape 
and similar to the one on which fate had deposited us, 
and towering higher and mightier than any mountain I 
had ever seen before. 

All at once the Doctor stepped forward into that noth¬ 
ingness, and floated gently to the ground in spite of his 
increased mass, bearing a furled flag (for there was no 
breeze to unfurl it) in one hand, and carrying a bronze 
tablet in the other. We followed him. 

Immediately as we touched the ground, I believe that 
we were all temporarily afflicted with a case of moon 
madness. With uncontrolled passion, the Doctor hurled 
his possessions from him, which fell as if inflated with 
hydrogen, and gathered a handful of the disintegrated 
rock or soil in trembling, eager hands, hurling it to the 
stars. 

Lamar and I smiled sympathetically. These emotions 
were less restrained in the Doctor, for it was his dream 
and his success, while we could be no more than a silent 
audience. Compared to the man who had accomplished 
this great feat, we were only children. 

He ceased finally, blushing, but at the same time he 
assumed a calm dignity which stuck to him the remainder 
of the hour. Lake handed him his discarded possessions, 
silently, as Longhorn nodded his approval, and then be¬ 
gan the search for a place to mount them. We decided 
upon a rock not far from the observatory, over which we 
raised the small flag and against which we braced the 
bronze tablet, with little ceremony other than an occa¬ 
sional nod. Inscribed upon the tablet were the follow¬ 
ing words: 

LET THIS FLAG AND TABLET EVER GRACE THE GROUND 
UPON WHICH THE FIRST EXPEDITION FROM THE EARTH, 
YEA FROM OUTER SPACE, SET FOOT. 

Milton Charles Longhorn, Ph.D 
Glen Clifton Perkins, Ph.D 
Maran Lamar, B.S.C. 

ALL OF NEW YORK CITY 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
OF THE PLANET EARTH. 

do hereby establish claim, to the whole visible surface of 
the moon, and all that it contains, in the name of The 
United States of America, this twenty-first day of Au¬ 
gust, 19 — A. D. 

Before we again returned to the space-flyer, we had 
descended the barren mountainside and remounted it 
with little or no difficulty, owing to the meager resistance 


offered by gravity. Even with our metal uniforms we 
did not weigh as much on the moon as we ordinarily did 
without them upon the earth. 

We all returned anxious to plan our near future which 
we knew would be spent upon the moon. 

“Wasn’t it wonderful?” exclaimed the happy Doctor, 
once safe in our room. 

“I could live here for months,” I agreed, “and not 
become tired of it.” 

“If you desire my sentiments,” cut in Lake, “I would 
sooner spend my vacation in hell. There is life in hell, 
but here it’s worse than death. Even the very stones, 
sir, scream in the agony of a horrible death. I should 
commit suicide before very long, sir, were I ever aban¬ 
doned for life in this country.” 

“But these rocks scream in many tunes besides death,” 
said Longhorn, “look at this.” He gently rolled out 
upon the table two fair sized blocks which resembled to 
my inexperienced eye, native quartz or rock crystal. 

“Crystal!” I exclaimed, “what of it?” 

“No, gentlemen, diamonds!” 

“You can’t possibly mean it!” exclaimed Lamar 
doubtfully. 

Lake also sat up and took notice, his eyes bulging in 
amazement. “Lord, sir, where did you get them?” he 
exclaimed. 

“This territory is rich in them,” replied the Doctor. 
At one time the soil about here was subjected to great 
heat and pressure. The result was great deposits of this 
crystallized carbon. In fact we are likely to find rich 
deposits anywhere on the moon’s surface, for the same 
catastrophe which made these diamonds possible, marred 
the moon’s once beautiful surface all at one time.” 

“It is still beautiful,” I asserted. 

“Only in mightiness,” returned the Doctor. “The 
atmosphere reeks with the souls of the long departed, 
and of those who long ago inhabited this world. Noth¬ 
ing can look dead that has not once been alive. 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Lamar. 

"And there still are inhabitants on the other side,” the 
Doctor continued, unmindful of Lamar’s latest remark. 

“Hm-m-m,” Lamar returned, cynically, "and what do 
they live on?” 

“You tempt me to another bet,” said Longhorn. 

"I could stand another two thousand,” said Lamar, 
“but how am I to prove it?” 

“We shall go and see of course.” 

“Splendid!” 

I smiled as I saw Longhorn and Lamar again enter 
a contest for scientific supremacy. So the Doctor had 
formulated a theory that the moon was not so dead after 
all. I fairly chuckled with glee, as I realized that our 
adventure was not to end here after all, but was to in¬ 
clude a glorious flight into the great unknown as well. 
What eternal mystery did this huge lump of firmament 
conceal behind its satyrical face. A hundred times I had 
made the trip in fiction, now I was to make it in reality. 
A hundred different theories were presented, and yet I 
dared not speculate. Perhaps even science was wrong. 
For the sake of adventure, I hoped with all my heart 
that it was so, and cared little for its humiliation upon 
again being defeated by the exploits of Longhorn. 

“This time, Mr. Secretary, I shall have you sign a 
document before we start.” Longhorn announced. 

He moved to the wall-safe and withdrew a folded 
parchment which he commanded us to sign, exposing to 
our view the blank side only. He explained to us that 
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on the reverse side was a theoretical explanation for 
most of the problems concerning the moon, that had 
baffled science for so long. “One incident explains them 
all,” he remarked triumphantly, “and I hope to soon 
prove this theory." 

“The next thing on the program is to locate ourselves 
on the chart,” Longhorn declared, as he withdrew from 
the same wall-safe a huge map rolled tightly upon a pole. 
“Before we came in I determined our latitude and longi¬ 
tude, instrumentally, for just this purpose." 

The map we soon discovered was very much in detail, 
being over two yards across. It was less than a second 
until the Doctor had placed his finger upon our exact 
location. 

“Here it is!” He exclaimed, “14° 25' 15" North of the 
Lunar equator and 11° 34'25" East of the Basic Merid¬ 
ian. That places us within the crator of Erastosthenes,* 
upon one of its three cones, does it not? Very close to 
the center of its face.” 

I glanced over the map with deep curiosity. “What 
course do you intend to take ?” I asked. 

“We shall fly across the North Pole,” explained Long¬ 
horn, “flying north along the great Appenines ridge and 
out over the great Mare Imirium** By taking this 
course I believe we may come across more beautiful 
country, than if we should fly either East or West. At 
the same time I have always possessed an intense desire 
to fly over the poles of the moon. We shall start to-mor¬ 
row at seven o’clock. In the meantime, however, I sug¬ 
gest that we retire.” 

“One moment!” I exclaimed, “I propose a toast. Out 
with the foam, and let’s give three jolly cheers for the 
Longhorn expedition around the moon.” A moment 
later four glasses melodiously touched and four throats 
gloriously revelled in the essence of sublime happiness. 
It was the eve of an adventure surpassed in excellence 
only by life itself. 

CHAPTER VI 

A Glorious Enterprise 

A CCORDINGLY we rose the next morning, for 
such it might be called, in time to prepare a 
simple breakfast. At fifteen minutes to seven 
we all donned our uniforms and descended through a 
concealed trapdoor into the secret room below, which 
occupied all the space below within six short feet of the 
ground. One quarter of this space was virtually filled 
with a large blunt nosed cylinder. This, we were told, 
was to take the place of the space flyer in our journey 
across the moon. Across the nose was painted in bright 
purple letters “THE INVESTIGATOR”. 

“Why change ships ?’’ I asked. 

“Because, in the first place,” returned Longhorn, “the 
larger machine requires forty times as much power to 
move it, and in the second place, the larger machine was 
designed to fly end down, while ‘The Investigator’ was 
designed to fly in a horizontal position.” 

“How foolish of me,” I admitted, “but how on earth 
are you going to transport it to the outside ?” 

Longhorn chuckled. “No Perkins, you are wrong, I 
have not built my boat in the cellar this time, as you 
will no doubt soon see.” 

* A Greek philosopher and student living in the 3rd and 2nd centuries 
B.C., from whom one of the great craters on the moon has been named. 

**Sea of rain storms—Latin name for an area of the moon's surface, 
where there are no rains or storms as far as we knowl 


Vaguely through my strange helmet, I could make out 
the hum of the generator. A second later; he adjusted 
a rheostat and then while the whole tower trembled 
violently, one wall dropped slowly out, turning upon a 
great hinge at the bottom. Clamped securely to the 
moving section, “The Investigator” descended with it 
until five minutes later it lay full length along the ground. 

After turning off the power, the Doctor motioned to 
us to follow him, which we did; out into that endless 
vacuum, down the sloping partition, in through the air¬ 
tight vestibule of “The Investigator” and at last into a 
long, low, cylindrical apartment divided into two rooms 
by a single beaver-board partition. By means of ges¬ 
tures we were instructed to remove our helmets. 

“Well how do you like it?” Longhorn asked, naturally 
enough. 

We all nodded our whole-hearted approval. 

“I knew you would like it," he answered, “but we must 
not waste our time, every second is precious.” 

“How are your supplies?” I asked. 

“Enough food, water and oxygen for three months, 
however since the circumference of the moon is just a 
little over six thousand miles, it would not be impossible 
to make the trip in a week. The length of time that it 
will take us, depends entirely upon what we shall find 
upon the other side.” 

Unlike its parent, “The Investigator” possessed plenty 
of windows on sides, top and even bottom, through 
which we could peer without obstruction in every direc¬ 
tion. 

“Now, gentlemen,” Longhorn inquired triumphantly, 
“are you ready to start?" 

Four voices filled the small inclosure with a volley of 
thunder. 

A few seconds later we found ourselves high above 
the ground, while below us the great hinged partition, 
slowly mounted into place. In less than five minutes we 
were soaring in full view of the entire Erastosthenes 
basin, with its rugged interior and grayish landscape, its 
gloom partly destroyed by the kindly light of the earth 
above us. Through the crystaline atmosphere an un¬ 
broken wall of sheer rock touched the roof of Heaven in 
16,000 foot projections, hemming us in on all sides. 
Was this indeed the work of a volcanic eruption, or even 
less possible, was it the work of a huge meteor. I 
laughed to myself. Could the man who formulated that 
theory been here and witnessed the immensity of these 
craters of the moon, he would have seen something 
that mere figures could never show him, and would never 
consider such a theory. 

With a machine that defied gravity and that was pro¬ 
pelled by the powerful rocket motor, we found no diffi¬ 
culty in clearing the great wall with a range of fifteen 
miles in which to gain the desired altitude. To accom¬ 
plish this feat we were forced up to the stupendous alti¬ 
tude of fifteen thousand feet to find when we cleared the 
pass that the Mare Imbrium was a mere eight thousand 
feet below us; a tremendous difference in levels. 

A complete description of the twelve memorable hours 
that followed would require the contents of volumes. 
Therefore so as not to underestimate the magnificence 
and splendor of that glorious tour across the “Sea of 
Rain Storms” along the colossal Apennines ridge—a 
natural palisade of might and splendor—hence across the 
huge coronated plain of Archimedes and the equally stu¬ 
pendous Plato Basin, out over the “Sea of Cold” to the 
Northern Pole; I have decided to dispense with such an 
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account lest I bore you with that which can never be com¬ 
pleted. Some day perhaps Dr. Longhorn himself may 
endeavor to place the details of this remarkable flight at 
your disposal in his own eloquent manner, or even by 
means of that invaluable invention, the motion picture 
machine. Until then, however, we must be satisfied with 
those things which may be described within a reasonable 
amount of space, such as our adventures at the Pole, and 
most wonderful of all, our adventures upon the other 
side. 

The incidents which impressed me most during the 
course of that awe-inspiring trip were: first the intense 
silence and serenity of the atmosphere; second, the slow 
but constant sinking of the earth to the horizon; and 
third and most surprising of all, the sudden appearance 
of the lunar Aurora Borealis around the polar regions, 
drowning out all but a few stars and bathing the already 
striking landscape in a thousand flashing colors. 

It was at 87 degrees North Latitude and 4 degrees 
West Longitude that we at last passed over the most 
northern crater visible from the earth. 

The north pole of the moon is situated between two 
lofty mountains, one of which rises seven and the other 
eight thousand feet above the plain. Here in their 
shadows, the pole, seldom, if at all, receives the light of 
the sun, which affords perpetual day to their lofty peaks. 
Here, also we completed the first great lap of our expe¬ 
dition, and landed gracefully and triumphantly at the 
north pole of the moon. 

To me, the fact that we were at the pole impressed me 
less than the fact that we were upon the outermost rim 
of the great unknown where secrets, molding with age 
and rotting for want of exposure, had remained for God 
knows how long, the greatest riddle that ever challenged 
man. Apprehension forbade me to speculate upon the 
subject. Was it to be, that the hidden side would tell 
no more than its silent sister. A day would tell. 

Lighted no longer by the smiling and comely face of 
our Mother World, which was supplanted by the daz¬ 
zling Aurora, we raised again the Stars and Stripes, this 
time over a leaden casket, in which was sealed a com¬ 
plete account of our previous adventures, to help estab¬ 
lish our claim. A simple ceremony accompanied our 
performance with thanks to our Creator and a simple 
prayer for the future. 

We finally retired with enthusiasm. 

A terrifying crash followed by confusion and chaos 
awakened us from slumber and placed us, without re¬ 
gard to life or property, beneath cots, tables, chairs, and 
even each other. 

"Great Scott!” I heard the Doctor exclaim. 

Lamar’s muffled voice penetrated the gloom from a 
place way off in the corner. 

"Something of unusual violence has just occurred,” 
he announced. 

Nothing but confused murmurs issued from Lake’s 
direction. My first reaction was to assume that he was 
hurt, and I tried to recall any heavy object near him, 
which might have fallen upon him. I did recall one. It 
was a bucket of water that had been placed upon the 
table beside his bed. I smiled cruelly as a beam from 
my flashlight confirmed my convictions. 

Anxious to learn what had caused this peculiar dis¬ 
turbance, we donned our uniforms, and sallied for the 
third time into the cool crisp atmosphere of eternal 
nothingness. By this time we had discovered that our 
cyrstalline helmets, though almost soundproof, were not 


impermeable to mental telepathy, by which means, with 
the exception of Lake, who had not been taught control 
of this remarkable power, we were able to carry on a 
varied conversation. 

Our first surprise was the fact that the ground was 
covered with a thin layer of frost, which sparkled bril¬ 
liantly under the dazzling red and emerald Aurora. 

"The little atmosphere that the moon possesses col¬ 
lects at the pole,” Lamar explained, "because the poles 
being flattened are nearer to the center of gravity. Then, 
of course, due to the extreme frigidity of the arctic, the 
moisture contained in this atmosphere crystalizes and 
formes a frost, often visible from the earth.” 

On we plodded into the eerie darkness. Very shortly 
we beheld, but a hundred feet from ‘The Investigator,’ 
a huge glowing rock, which lost some of its lustre even 
as we approached. 

“A meteor!” Lamar exclaimed in surprise. 

“Still hot,” added the Doctor, “partly from the con¬ 
cussion. A meteor like this, would have burnt to noth¬ 
ingness in the earth’s atmosphere, miles before it reached 
the ground. I judge by its proximity to our vessel, that 
we have met with a narrow escape, and as many fall, we 
may be less fortunate later.” 

He chuckled to himself as we stared at our rocky in¬ 
truder in thoughtful wonderment. 

“It is such a lovely evening,” said Lamar, “since we 
are all awake, I suggest that we climb yonder crater, 
and attempt to decipher its origin. We may come across 
something of interest.” 

We all agreed with startling enthusiasm. 

“And I suggest that we name it, ‘Mt. Tenonia’ in 
honor of Lamar’s home city,” said I. 

Lamar accepted the honor sadly for it recalled fond 
remembrances, to which there was no return. 

Slowly and laboriously we ascended the tiny cone to 
its peak, about a thousand feet above the level of the 
plain, where we found as a reward for our adventure, 
nothing more than a large yawning pit, which returned 
nothing other than a hideous blackness in return for the 
light that it absorbed. The effect was intensified when 
suddenly without warning, the Aurora, with all its splen¬ 
dor, disappeared entirely leaving us to resort to our 
flashlights. 

“A natural everyday volcano, I should say,” snorted 
Lamar, “nothing unusual about it at all. It certainly was 
never formed by a meteor.” 

“That theory of meteor bombardment has been 
dropped by most up-to-date scientists anyhow,” returned 
Longhorn, "they regard it as too improbable.” 

We tried to penetrate the blackness, but found it im¬ 
possible even with all our lights concentrated upon one 
spot together, especially as not even a beam was formed 
through the vacuum that surrounded us. Our lights 
were useless until the light struck upon something solid. 

Lake was more curious than the rest of us, and stepped 
to the very edge so that he might concentrate the light 
upon precipices which must have existed directly below 
us. In his excitement he dropped his flashlight. Almost 
before we realized it, in his frantic endeavor to recover 
his lost possession, he slipped, clutched madly at the air, 
and pitched forward without a sound, disappearing with 
his flashlight far below; while pale and stricken with ter¬ 
ror we watched the light fade into obscurity, extin¬ 
guished by we know not what. 

How could we be other than paralyzed at this hap¬ 
pening? So quickly from an expedition of joy—joy 
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for being alive—one of us had been taken. It mattered 
not to ns that he was a servant. We had respected this 
simple man. Had he complained, when he saw total de¬ 
struction to himself and the world? Had he shouted 
with dismay when he found himself suddenly forced into 
an expedition, that had it been made public, would have 
been unanimously denounced as foolhardy by the entire 
civilized world? He must have thought to himself, "I 
have little chance to return.” 

"Little chance to return,” I repeated aloud, "now he 
shall never return.” 

Sadly we stumbled back to the rocket, no longer 
seriously attracted by the coming adventure. Longhorn 
and I assisted in the removal of Lamar’s helmet, who 
had already revealed to us an ashen face, no less than 
the Doctor’s. Both considered themselves to blame for 
this unavoidable disaster; Longhorn, because he was the 
leader, and Lamar, because it was his suggestion that we 
visit the summit of this fatal crater. 

“It seems,” said Lamar sadly, “that anything bearing 
the name, ‘Tenonia’ carries with it the curse of disas¬ 
ter.” He was dreaming of the day when his native city 
of that name was destroyed in much the same manner 
as Pompeii, with the loss of not only hundreds but mil¬ 
lions of lives. 

As for Longhorn, no amount of cheering would 
change his outlook on the expedition now. 

Suddenly with half closed eyes, he molded his jaw 
into a look of stubborn determination. 

"Gentlemen,” he repeated slowly, “a human life has 
been lost again, in the pursuit of scientific enlighten¬ 
ment. Let us pledge ourselves to make this expedition 
pay double the cost of such a catastrophe.” Later, 
glasses touched and the three of us drank in silence. 

CHAPTER VII 

The Sea of Darkness 

T HUS begins the second episode of our glorious 
adventures on the moon. It was the hour of our 
entering into the largest area of unexplored terri¬ 
tory, within the earth’s small possessions, known to man. 
We had not forgotten that a life had been lost, and that 
Lake, a fourth member of our party, had been dashed 
to bits within the mouth of a volcano. Rather we were 
inspired to a strange revenge. It was not the type of 
revenge that is cursed by all good men, but it was a 
revenge in which we meant to force from the moon her 
most treasured secrets at any cost, in return for the price 
we had already paid. Success in the near future was 
the only atonement that we were willing to accept. 

As we again soared into the ether, our nose pointed 
Southward towards the light of day, I recalled from my 
subconscious mind the following lines from Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner: 

The fair breeze blew; the white foam flew; 

The furrow followed free. 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

The last two lines of this simple verse represented our 
circumstances exactly. 

I looked forward with delight upon again bursting 
into the long wanted sunshine, but to our surprise and 
disgust we found it much too dazzling and were again 


forced westward into the night where we were welcomed 
by incessant displays of that glorious phenomenon, the 
Aurora Borealis. 

How I blessed the altitude of the next great range of 
mountains over which we were forced to pass, for it 
was their altitude that forced us up to a level where we 
could again see the earth. We found no difference in 
the scenery once on the other side. Here as before we 
found the same ashen creators and desolate seas; the 
same dry soil and airless space; was there to be no 
relief from this monotony? 

For three whole hours we plunged forward into that 
silent gloom, naming a crater here, “Longhorn”; a 
mountain range there “Lamar”; a sea yonder “Mare 
Perkins,” and with all due respect for the recently de¬ 
ceased, we christened a valley, “Lake Valley.” Other 
craters were entitled “Asperia” and “Phema,” for La¬ 
mar’s native country and world. 

Each lumbering hour brought with it the same pro¬ 
found silence, with the bitter knowledge that more 
silence was sure to follow. Ahead of us, a mountain 
range, rising abruptly out of the lunar desert land, 
loomed higher and more mighty than any before, even 
than the great Apennines chain for which we held a pro¬ 
found respect. To clear it, we were forced to previously 
unencountered altitudes, since we mounted 21,000 feet 
to squeeze through a lowly pass. Nor was it possible to 
encircle this range and thus avoid it, for it stretched 
indefinitely in both directions. It was the first sign of 
any critical change in the topography of our satellite. 
What lay beyond remained to be seen. 

As we entered the pass, flying low between two un- 
surmountable summits, the sight which met our eyes 
before us filled us with a general uneasiness. It bore 
no likeness to anything which we had previously en¬ 
countered. For a single apprehensive moment we im¬ 
agined that our Northern Lights had abandoned us to a 
state of wandering about aimlessly in the darkness, but 
a further glance at the chalky cliffs below, destroyed all 
such suppositions immediately. In fact from its summit 
to its foot on both sides it glittered like a silver spoon, 
but in violent contrast, the base on the southern side was 
enveloped by the endless shadow from which it never 
emerged. 

A sea of ink could not have been a more impressive 
black. To the very horizon, where it was met by the 
dome of Heaven itself a full twenty degrees lower than 
it ought to have met it, this sea of absolute darkness, ex¬ 
tended, unbroken by any form of light. 

"Great Scott!” ejaculated the Doctor, “Eureka! Suc¬ 
cess ! Once more, gentlemen, a theory become a fact.” 

“I don’t quite understand,” I stammered fearfully, as 
I saw that no attempt was being made to turn the ship 
about to the safety of the near by mountain pass. 

“Look! Gentlemen, Look!” he exclaimed, “Life! 
Air! Water! Everything!” 

Again I stared in perplexed amazement down into 
that sea of darkness. “You’re crazy,” I faltered. 

“Ah, Perkins,” returned Longhorn, "you are upon the 
eve of the greatest surprise of your life; and you, Mr. 
Secretary, prepare to return those two Grands, I loaned 
you yesterday.” 

Lamar was even more unconvinced than I was. 

“If you call that life,” he returned, gazing sceptically 
into the abyss, “Good old Mt. Erastosthenes, or ‘Jolly 
old Hades’ in Lake’s language, was life personified.” 

Before very long, even the mountains were lost, and 
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we found ourselves floating halfway between the noth¬ 
ingness of the universe, and that below us, which was 
even less defined. Occasionally I almost imagined that 
I saw a star beneath us, as if peering now and then from 
a bank of clouds. 

“Are you keeping no records of our wanderings?” I 
cried in alarm, as I observed that there was neither com¬ 
pass in use, or any attempt being made to direct our 
course. 

“It is not altogether necessary,” returned Longhorn. 
“We have no destiny. When the sun finally rises, which 
it will shortly, we shall attempt a landing wherever we 
are, and that does not matter.” 

“Oh,” said I, unconvinced. 

During the next three hours, I cursed a thousand 
times Dr. Longhorn’t manner of maintaining a state of 
suspense among his aids. To be drifting thus aimlessly, 
out over that vast field of oblivion, drove me to a point 
of distraction. No Destiny! No Retreat! Only death 
if we fall. “Fall where?” I asked myself. I pictured 
the whole expedition falling for centuries into a bottom¬ 
less pit with eternal life ahead of us. 

And then one by one the stars began to fade. To the 
east appeared that strange blueness which can only fore¬ 
tell the early arrival of morning, and which creeps slowly 
up the sky until every star is gone. Below us the dark¬ 
ness also faded, leaving behind it a gorgeous panorama 
of misty clouds, strewn literally with great patches of 
blue. It was miles below us, yet there could be no mis¬ 
taking it, for I had seen the same many times before 
from the window of an airplane. The mists were clouds 
and the blue was sea. The moon had revealed to us, 
at last, her greatest secret. 

As we swiftly descended, the sun itself appeared in 
all its golden splendor, diffused magnificently by the 
lucid atmosphere in which we suddenly found ourselves. 

To our surprise, upon breaking through the thickly 
herded clouds we found nothing but endless sea. No 
land, island or even floating debris greeted our eyes. 
There was nothing suggestive of life in any way, al¬ 
though an endless sea was the last thing that we had ever 
expected to find upon the moon, and where there is 
water and atmosphere there may be life. 

The Doctor glanced with amusement in Lamar’s direc¬ 
tion. Lamar who had for a few minutes visualized 
his stake being reswallowed by a smiling and triumph¬ 
ant Longhorn, had again assumed an attitude of con¬ 
fidence. So far, everything was well. Man, in order to 
find a suitable place to live, must not only have air and 
water, but land, and enough of it to be productive of all 
needs. Lamar instinctively knew that the diameter of 
this area evidently blessed with air and water, could not 
exceed twenty-five hundred miles, hardly enough to con¬ 
tain land and an ocean both, and there was no immediate 
evidence that it was that large. He was smiling. 

Longhorn could not refrain from laughing. He 
chuckled vigorously. 

“Due to the small size of the moon as compared with 
the earth,” he began, “our field of vision is limited, to 
a radius of a couple of miles. Do not let this fact de¬ 
ceive you into believing that we have come across a 
second Atlantic Ocean, because we have not. We should 
run up against land in practically every direction, within 
a very short distance.” 

“And you knew all the time,” I ventured to say, “that 
we should find air and water and perhaps life, on the 
hidden side of the moon?” 


“Like most of my theories, gentlemen, I formulated 
this one by the process of deduction. Some would say 
that it is impossible to deduce that life could exist and 
probably does exist on the obscured side of our satellite 
from the few facts that are known about it, but in this 
they are in error. The following are the facts from 
which I drew my conclusions: 

“First, that the moon turns but one face to the earth 
at all times; second, that at one time this face has been 
subjected to unusual violence; and third, there is no 
water or atmosphere, except sparsely collected about the 
poles, anywhere visible on the moon. These facts though 
widely separated and seemingly unconnected, really bear 
a close relation to each other. 

“The first obvious thing about them is that none of 
them are typical of the earth. One asks himself why 
three such important topographical features should be 
native to the moon alone. If both planets were anything 
alike, it is obvious that both would display somewhat the 
same characteristics. 

“Again we ask, were the earth and moon ever at any¬ 
time similar to each other? This question suggests that 
a change might have taken place on the moon in past 
ages that did not take place on the earth, because at first 
there was some slight difference. Supposing that three 
changes took place, it is more than likely that they w r ere 
brought about by the same cause, and were all con¬ 
temporaneous. 

“We shall suppose for a moment that they were, and 
consider anything, which could have possibly taken place, 
which would result in such a drastic series of changes. 
Almost before we start to think, an idea presents itself. 
Is it logical? Yes. Is it more logical than anything 
previously set forth ? Decidedly so, for it answers three 
eternal riddles at once. 

“Let us go back to the very creation of these two 
worlds, where the difference originated. We may con¬ 
ceive of only three different forms into which planets 
might eventually mold themselves. They must be either 
a solid mass, a spongy formation, or a great hollow shell, 
formed in its liquid state much as a soap bubble is 
formed. 

“The earth is undoubtedly the first type, while the 
moon could be only one of the other two, for calcula¬ 
tions by many great astronomers place the mean density 
of the moon at only three fifths that of the earth. 

“The bubble hypothesis seemed to me the most likely, 
since I have always pictured the moon as being formed 
from a great sheet of molten matter stringing along 
behind the earth, when the earth was created; and finally 
freeing itself, with the aid of centrifugal force, and 
closing up in the form of the bubble. In the process of 
cooling, this shell naturally contracted with the result 
that whatever gas was trapped at the center was sub¬ 
jected to great pressure. 

“Minor volcanic eruptions occurred over its entire 
surface, but as yet nothing had occurred, which would 
cause the upheavals which are now visible from the 
earth. In the case of a hollow sphere of the size of the 
moon, there is much danger of part of its surface caving 
in. Suppose that at one time this had happened on the 
moon; try and picture in your mind what would be the 
result. 

“First; the entire surface would be turned into a rag¬ 
ing hell of spitting fire, from the terrific pressure, which 
would be sufficient to hurl tons and tons of molten mat¬ 
ter miles into the air, to form, in the end, the huge craters 
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which have impressed so many earth astronomers. 
Had not this terrific pressure found many openings, 
the moon would no doubt have been blown to fragments, 
and the earth would have been forever blessed with 
rings like Saturn. 

“Again the center of gravity would be displaced from 
the center of mass, and the hollow side being by far the 
lighter, would naturally turn itself always away from 
the earth. The third and most important change took 
place, when all the air and water seeking a lower level, 
gravitated into the hollow and made it the habitable 
place that it is to-day. 

“The fact that we have not found inhabitants does not 
say that we shall not. Man is the product of environ¬ 
ment and not coincidence as some would suppose, and we 
shall no doubt find him here, as we would on any other 
habitable world. There are few conditions under which 
man cannot survive, and these are extreme hot and ex¬ 
treme cold or of course a lack of atmosphere. All planets 
must, in the course of a million million years or more, 
pass through all stages.” 

“And how deep is this ‘collapse?’” Lamar asked. 
He was plainly interested. 

"Approximately seventy-five miles,” answered Long¬ 
horn, "which is in every respect according to my theory. 
A mean depth of seventy-five miles over a cavity such as 
this one, which is 2,700 miles across, explains the dif¬ 
ference in mean density between the earth and the 
moon. Astronomers, who do not suspect this cavity 
naturally include this hollow, which is nothing but at¬ 
mosphere, in the total weight; and finally they come to 
the conclusion that the matter which makes up the moon 
can only be three-fifths the density of that of the earth. 
This would practically make it a liquid mass, when as a 
matter of fact its substance is composed of a matter as 
solid, if not more so, as that of the earth.” 

“Incredible!” exclaimed Lamar, more to himself than 
to us. He paused thoughtfully. “By heaven, it would 
have to be seventy-five miles deep to fill the hollow at 
the center, wouldn’t it?” he said. 

"I have here a diagram, which shows exactly what 
happened,” said the Doctor. “It is upon the same piece 
of paper upon which, you gentlemen, placed your sig¬ 
natures a while ago. I had you do this so that there 
would be no suspicion that I developed my theory after 
our arrival.” 

Drawn upon one side was the following explanatory 
diagram: 

Cross sectional drawing illustrating the great 
collapse as viewed from the North Pole. Dia¬ 
gram slightly exaggerated to show clearly every 
phase of the catastrophe. 

“But this morning, Doctor,” I remonstrated, "when 
daylight appeared, we found ourselves hardly two 
miles above the sea. How did you manage such a peril¬ 
ous descent, if indeed it is as high as you say, in such 
a short time, and in such absolute darkness?” 

“My dear fellow,” he replied impatiently, “during our 
entire descent, my eyes were never at any time re¬ 
moved from these meters, all exactly alike, which kept 
me constantly informed as to our exact altitude. If one 
began to work imperfectly, by comparing it with the 
others I could correct the error and thus I avoided all 
danger of striking the bottom unexpectedly. Here again 
is proof that I was prepared for this descent.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Blunder 

F ROM then on we all kept a constant lookout for 
any form of land. Strangely enough we had all 
temporarily lost that sensation of isolation and 
loneliness that a planetary expedition bestows upon one, 
for there was nothing in that perfectly natural ocean, 
and in that clear cerulean blue above us, that did not 
appear exactly as our terrestrial seas and skies. How¬ 
ever we were ever conscious of the horizon’s strange 
proximity to ourselves. 

Presently, true to our expectations, we sighted land; 
a long blue strip, which soon proved to be heavily for¬ 
ested and uncut. However we were not greeted by any 
form of animal life whatsoever. At length after cruis¬ 
ing the coast line for two or three miles we came across 
that for which we were searching. Hidden securely 
within a shallow bay, and embraced liberally upon all 
sides by the arms of nature, was not a single isolated hut 
or cave in which some prehistoric form of man might 
thrive, but instead there was a large town, which, had 
it shown signs of being well on the road to civilization, 
we might have easily termed a city. 

The houses were small and unattractive, being chiefly 
of the two story, yellow, baked clay type; box shaped 
and collectively reminiscent of the old North African 
seacoast town. There appeared to be no particular order 
in which they were arranged, and in fact one would find 
difficulty in calling even the space between them a street 
or avenue, for no street continued for more than two 
houses the same width or even in the same straight line. 
Nevertheless it was a welcome sight to all of us. 

“I give up,” said Lamar resignedly. “Longhorn, you 
are the most omniscient being I have ever had the for¬ 
tune to lay my eyes upon. You know everything.” 

“I fear that I must accept your compliments without 
accepting them literally,” the Doctor smilingly demurred. 
“My chief ambition is to leam, and I still find the uni¬ 
verse, and even my own back yard, a fertile field in 
which to work. I always shall, for to know all would 
soon prove dreadfully boresome.” 

The Secretary finally agreed. He looked long and 
thoughtfully at the striking landscape below him, 
with its curious little yellow houses, treeless sunbaked 
streets—and in silent contrast—the rich blue white 
capped waves directly below. Small brightly painted 
sailing craft wove in and out through the mist, which 
had not as yet arisen from the water. From the horizon, 
the sun cast long almost invisible shadows over the 
water. 

As we circled the town, many curious faces looked 
upward; there seemed to be a great deal of running to 
and fro, and I believe that had we been a little closer 
we might have heard much shouting. At last we found 
a suitable landing place, in the only space that did not 
seem to be obstructed with houses, and which, in all 
probability, was to these simple people, what a public 
square is to our small towns. A small boy wandering 
across the center, regarded us curiously for a moment, 
and then set out as fast as his legs could carry him to 
the protection of his mother’s skirts. 

Even before we had sufficient time to alight, from 
every nook and corner as if suddenly produced from the 
fourth dimension, twenty men, all dressed in bright red 
and green, and bearing hugh bows with which to shoot 
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sharp pointed arrows, progressed swiftly towards our 
intended landing spot, surrounded us and stood silently 
aiming arrows from drawn bows at our machine. 

“Not so friendly, are they?’’ remarked Longhorn. 

“No,’’ agreed Lamar, “but perhaps we can come to 
an agreement if I teach their leader mental telepathy. 
After that we may all converse with him.” 

The attempt was made without success, for the chief, 
being thus approached by he knew not what, would have 
dropped his bow and run, and would have done so, had 
not his followers been watching him with anxious eyes. 

“Perhaps if we venture out, we might coax them to 
lay down their weapons,” Longhorn suggested. 

“Guns?” I asked, holding up a revolver, “We may 
need them.” 

“No of course not,” Longhorn rebuked, “Peace can 
never be reliably secured at the end of a revolver. We 
must go unarmed." 

The lunar atmosphere, we found, was cool, clear and 
refreshing, especially since it was still early morning. 
Unburdened by our uniforms we were scarcely able to 
resist flying off into space with every step for want of 
gravitational attraction. As we stepped boldly out into 
the open for the first time, one frightened bowman, 
whether purposely or by accident, let fly his arrow, which 
passed miraculously between us and rattled metallically 
and harmlessly off the side of “The Investigator.” Such 
was the reaction upon the other archers that, had not 
the leader intervened immediately, the tale would have 
ended here. 

In vain we signalled for peace. For a moment we 
thought that we had succeeded, when in response to a 
command from the leader they all laid down their bows, 
but to our dismay it was merely to attack us in a different 
manner. Before we could speak or move, we suddenly 
found ourselves pressed in upon all sides by a flock of 
angry Lunites. 

“Jump for your life!” commanded Longhorn, des¬ 
perately. “All hands to ‘The Investigator!’ ” 

We did so without hesitation, and much to the sur¬ 
prise of the angry archers as well as of ourselves, due 
to our superior strength in our new surroundings, we 
leaped high out of their reach and down beyond them. 
All would have been well had not the last of a long 
series of involuntary somersaults, in every case, termi¬ 
nated hopelessly unfinished, leaving us again at the 
mercy of our enemies. Before we could again seek 
safety we were overpowered, and our hands being tied, 
we were blindfolded and led, the Lord knows where, to 
the silence of a large room, reeking repulsively with the 
odor of mouldy stone. 

Our eyes were freed and we found ourselves con¬ 
fronted with king, judge, or officer, we knew not which, 
who was seated behind a heavy stone table, garbed in 
robes and appearing exceedingly stern and unapproach¬ 
able, in accordance with the atmosphere about him. As 
the chief bowman’s heels clicked on the cobbled floor, 
he obeyed a command which left us alone with the mag¬ 
istrate. The bonds which tied our hands were not 
removed. 

Lamar then lost no time in teaching him the ways of 
mental conversation, and within a very short time, for 
he accepted this gift with surprising enthusiasm, we were 
to learn our fate in the king’s own words. Lamar spoke 
first. 

“What offense have we committed,” he asked, “to be 
thus treated by your people?” 


“Know you not,” demanded the king sternly, “that 
you have trespassed into the land of the Mortars?” 

“We have come upon a friendly mission,” retorted 
Lamar, hotly, “and we demand due courtesy from your 
subjects and an apology from yourself for the way that 
we have just been treated.” 

“You have not only trespassed into the land of the 
Mortars, uninvited,” explained the king with a shrug, 
“but you have brought with you a flying machine, the 
most cursed of all machines made by the Evil Spirits.” 

“But this is all foolishness,” returned Longhorn, who 
was not as yet aware of the ignorance that he was facing. 
“We don’t know what you are thinking, but whatever 
it is, it is wrong. We are visitors from a world far dis¬ 
tant from your own. We come from beyond the great 
precipice-” He was not permitted to finish. 

Suddenly the king stood up, his eyes flaming with fear 
and anger. 

“You came from beyond the great wall!” he exclaimed 
hysterically. “Then indeed you must be from Hell itself! 
Fiends 1 Dogs! Begone! The penalty is Death 1” 

His command was followed by the sudden appearance 
of the twenty or so archers, who again blindfolded us 
and took us out into the open. I could not resist kicking 
the nearest individual in the shins, who turned out to be 
the chief, who howled for a moment in pain, ordered my 
feet tied also, and I was dragged the rest of the way. 

When pur eyes were again uncovered, we found our¬ 
selves locked in miserable little cages, unworthy of the 
habitation of monkeys, for they were placed one above 
the other, and were constructed so that it was impossible 
to stand in them. Thus we were forced to sit like crated 
chickens, each one in a cell so dank and musty, that we 
were frequently obliged to sneeze, much to the delight 
of our jailer. He was a crouching runt, slightly hump¬ 
backed, with a low slanting forehead, over which huge 
mats of cotton like hair drooped like wet rags, concealing, 
it seemed, all but the ugliest part of his features. 

I considered myself fortunate in being placed in the 
upper of three cages. Its advantages were lost altogether 
however, when we all took to smoking cigarettes for a 
pastime, for I, being as I have said, on top, received most 
of the smoke. 

“A fine mess we have got ourselves into,” declared Dr. 
Longhorn disgustedly. “Who could have supposed that 
such ignorance could exist upon any world? Civilization, 
Bah!” 

I looked down and could just make out his dim figure, 
crouching in the bottom cell. 

“There must be some way out,” I rejoined. “Such ig¬ 
norance could hardly be credited with the construct¬ 
ing of a fool-proof jail.” 

“Our situation,” Lamar remarked, “is similar to that 
which a Lunite might have encountered had he visited 
New England in 1690. Any wretch who claimed ancestry 
among the people of the moon in those days, would have 
been convicted of witchcraft and burned at the stake 
without mercy.” 

Strange food was finally brought to us, and once every 
ten hours, the equivalent of a Mortar working day, thick 
leather mats were stuffed through the bars of our cages 
upon which we were to rest for the following eight hours, 
when they were taken away again. 

We had exhausted all conversation during the miser¬ 
able first hours of our imprisonment and had consumed 
nearly all of our limited supply of cigarettes, and for the 
most part we resorted to thinking. Even this became bor- 
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ing. To one who is accustomed to action of the swiftest 
moving type, confinement of any kind for any length of 
time, stands upon a level with murder. At the end of five 
hours I was desperate. I began to count anything and 
everything within my field of vision, which was little, 
and included all the bars of my miserable little cage, the 
stones in the wall across the way, and even the rats and 
cockroaches which weaved their weary paths, so it 
seemed, in and about the cold dark floor. I recall to this 
day, after numerous counts, that there were twenty-six 
bars across the front of my cage, three hundred and six¬ 
ty-seven sandstones on the opposite wall—counting one 
broken out and replaced with a mat of mossy earth—and 
in all thirteen rats—, as for the cockroaches, I had no 
way of distinguishing them one from the other, so I left 
off counting them in disgust. I noticed after a time that 
Lamar and the Doctor were both silently employed at 
the same useless occupation. 

Twice during those lonely hours the monotony was 
broken by a violent thunderstorm, which raged about our 
tiny window, and all but threw the room into darkness. 

How we finally welcomed those sleeping mats, to find 
that they were almost as hard and useless, as the cage- 
floor itself. The next morning, if such it may be called 
in a day that lasts approximately fourteen days, as time 
is measured on the earth, we found no relief from our 
condition, nor was there any action upon the part of our 
jailor to suggest a possible release, even to be burned at 
the stake. 

On the contrary another victim was admitted to our 
unhappy circle, looking none the worse for a fierce 
struggle, and was placed in the cell directly adjacent to 
that of the Secretary, who was directly below myself. To 
us he was a Godsend, for he was bound to offer us 
strange company, and providing that we could force him 
to speak, we could expect strange tales; but to him it 
must have seemed, as if he were being tossed into hell 
itself. 

He was a powerful man, with strong features but 
slightly strained by his recent experiences, and he bore 
the appearance of once holding a position of great im¬ 
portance among his people. We knew that he was not a 
criminal. By his high forehead and dark hair overshad¬ 
owing intelligent gray eyes, we knew him to be of a dif¬ 
ferent race than that of his captors. As he first ap¬ 
proached he was rudely shoved in, but he entered his 
filthy cage upon his own will and with much dignity. It 
was a long time before he became accustomed to the 
feeble light and was aware of our presence. 

He immediately attempted conversation and was sur¬ 
prised to learn that we could not understand him. Lamar 
lost no time in teaching him the invaluable control of 
mental conversation. 

"Strange,” he responded. “I feel your thoughts being 
impressed upon my mind as you speak, as if you could 
speak the language of the Rionians as well as I. Who are 
you stranger? I perceive that you are not from my own 
land or from any other that I may have acquaintance 
with.” 

Lamar proceeded to enlighten him with a brief account 
of our adventure from beginning to end, while he lis¬ 
tened with much astonishment and cried out many times 
in surprise. At times, we could see by his face that he 
was extremely perplexed, but never once did he interrupt. 
At the conclusion he answered : 

"Indeed you may well curse your miserable fortune,” 
said he, “for had you ventured a little more to the south¬ 


ward, you would have stumbled upon Rionia, my native 
country, where you would have been welcomed by every¬ 
one. By what fortune, it is only for the devil to answer, 
you were carried to the single point upon the moon’s sur¬ 
face, where you were the least welcome of all, an island 
avoided fearfully even by the many Rionian merchants, 
who find it necessary to pass very close to it. 

"These have been obsessed for centuries with a strange 
superstition, which at last after so many years has be¬ 
come instinctive. They will have nothing to do with mod¬ 
ern machinery, will fight it with their life’s blood, and 
will kill anybody that has had the least connection with 
these mechanical horrors, which they deem the invention 
of the devil. No one is safe who does not belong to their 
miserable race. Every now and then some poor being 
finds his way to these cursed shores, generally because 
he is shipwrecked, and from then on his life is not worth 
the weight of his finger in lead. Few are ever heard of 
again, and it is rumored, by those that haye in some 
manner escaped, that each year they devise a new manner 
of putting their victims to death. 

“Such has been my fortune, While we, my crew and 
myself, were cruising the seas in my private vessel, we, 
due to my inexperienced pilot, ran upon a rock, where, 
lashed by the fury of the storm, the ship sank almost 
immediately with all aboard except one other individual, 
a deaf and dumb man, whom we picked up along the 
great wall, and myself. He managed to seize upon a 
floating keg, which he had difficulty in maneuvering, but 
I being more fortunate located a raft, and was washed 
upon this island, toward which, I swear, every current 
on the seas is directed. I fought my captors desperately 
at last escaping into the woods, but the fiends hunted 
me down with bloodhounds.” 

"You speak of cruising in a private vessel,” remarked 
Longhorn, “were you a merchant?” 

"Oh, my no,” returned the stranger, "I am the Presi¬ 
dent of Rionia.” 

“What!” exclaimed Longhorn, "then by Heaven the 
whole Rionian Navy will be here to rescue you.” 

"If they find us in time,” replied the President without 
emotion, “we can only hope for the best. My release of 
course means yours.” 

We all thanked him personally. 

“How will they come,” asked Longhorn, “by ship?” 

“More than likely by air, if they come at all, for there 
is no reason to suspect that I am here, more than in any 
other place. It may be days before they think of looking 
here, and by that time we shall be nothing more than 
a memory.” 

The thing that attracted Longhorn most was the fact 
that these Rionians possessed airships, a sign of a fairly 
advanced state of civilization. However, our hopes were 
high on the other things that he had spoken and we all 
gave acclaim for the Rionian Navy. 

"And this great wall that you spoke of,” reminded La¬ 
mar, knowing that the Rionian President was referring 
to the cliff, which separated one side of the Moon from 
the other, “has no one yet scaled it ?” 

“Never,” replied the other, "but the project has often 
been considered. Men have wandered up its rocky sides 
as high as five miles or more, dressed in special suits, 
but in every case have been forced to retreat, either be¬ 
cause their oxygen supply failed them or the steep icy 
sides forbade further progress. It humbles us, that beings 
like yourself have entered from above, even before we 
of the lowlands have managed to climb out. No one on 
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the moon has ever seen the other side. We wonder what 
it is.” 

"If we ever manage to escape,” agreed Longhorn, “it 
shall be your privilege with a guarantee for a safe re¬ 
turn.” 

The Rionian’s eyes brightened at this and he thanked us. 

A suggestion from the Doctor started us all working 
desperately trying to loosen the bars, but we soon found 
with the exception of a single bar, that they were firmly 
imbedded in the stone. The loosened bar unfortunately 
was one of the twenty or more bars that separated La¬ 
mar from the Rionian. 

Again we were furnished with mats on which to sleep, 
and for four hours we were lulled by a thunder storm, 
which roared so loudly and dropped such torrents of 
rain, that it was impossible to secure the necessary sleep. 
The next morning, which occurred many hours after 
the lunar day had set in, we were awakened by people 
screaming and shouting, running and hurrying about in 
the village streets, and with the possibility suggesting it¬ 
self that the commotion might have something to do with 
our execution, we became anxious to see for ourselves 
what the disturbance was. The case seemed hopeless. 
As I have said that the only window in the place was 
five feet above me, and certainly out of my reach, it is 
clear that vision was impossible. But was it though? It 
took the President of Rionia to find a solution of the 
problem. 

Triumphantly he drew from his cloak, a large mirror 
which he informed us he was accustomed to carry; re¬ 
moved the steel bar which we had succeeded in loosening, 
and handed the two implements to me at the same time 
pointing to my shoe laces. I understood. By tying the 
mirror to the end of the bar with my shoe strings, I 
could, by reaching through the bars above me, observe 
in the mirror what was taking place outside. It was a 
simple and useful invention. I smiled to myself as I raised 
the bar triumphantly upward, wondering why I had not 
thought of this before. 

After some adjustments were made, I was finally en¬ 
abled to see quite well in this periscope, what was taking 
place without the jail, but that which I saw tore my fast 
beating heart cruelly. I nearly shrieked with rage as I 
perceived that the trophies which the townspeople carried 
on high as they shouted themselves hoarse, were the ten 
thousand or so parts of ‘‘The Investigator,” disembodied. 
Our last hope forever destroyed. 

“The Dogs have demolished the rocket,” I cried, half 
choked with rage, “their filthy hands have torn it to 
atoms.” 

“What!” Chills ran up my spine as the Doctor slumped 
silently to the floor. Lamar’s eyes bulged pitifully. Real¬ 
ization swept over him just a little more slowly than it 
had over the Doctor. By their actions, I knew that I too 
had not fully understood the significance of what I had 
seen. We forgot the stranger. We forgot everything. 
But had we turned to him, we should have found him 
smiling sadly at our predicament. 

With forehead, cold or hot, I knew not which, and 
with sweating trembling hands I dropped the iron bar 
helplessly to the floor of my cage. The loud metallic ring 
which it produced, filled the tiny room with a sound al¬ 
most unheard, but at the same time it conveyed to my 
benumbed brain a new thought. 

The jailor would be along soon for the purpose of 
throwing us to the mercy of his ignorant tribe. Perhaps 
he had heard that sound and would be suspicious. Before 


I realized it he was standing below me with grinning, evil 
eyes that looked forward to our coming ordeal with in¬ 
human delight. 

Half blind with anger, I raised my iron club high over 
my shoulders, mirror and all, and with all the strength 
I could muster which was more than enough, I brought 
it down upon hi6 ugly skull splitting it open so that the 
blood soon dyed his hair a filthy crimson, clotted there 
and forming an impassible barrier for all that was to 
come. With a heavy thud he slumped to the floor. In¬ 
creased shouting, announced that the drunken merry¬ 
makers were even now at the door. Quickly Longhorn 
tore the crude keys from the jailor’s belt, and while 
ages passed by upon which our safety depended, he 
sprung the locks which were to set us free. 

From a heap of similar bars bundled together upon 
the floor, obviously for the purpose of building another 
cage, we supplied ourselves with weapons. Being seem¬ 
ingly light in hands accustomed to lifting weights upon 
a world four times as large, we seized one in each hand, 
and stood breathlessly awaiting the invisible fury. 

Would we ever be able to beat our way through that 
angry mob to safety? Each one of us, it is true (except 
of course the Rionian) was three or four times stronger 
than any one of our opponents, but they outnumbered us 
a thousand to one. 

“Remember to keep your feet on the ground,” warned 
the Doctor, “for if you fall it will be the end.” 

“Remember “The Investigator!” Shouted Lamar, an- 
grfly. 

Those last words bit into us like steel into butter, 
and from then on our battle cry was, “Remember ‘The 
Investigator’ 1” 

They came. Unsuspectingly they rounded the corner 
that separated the corridor from the cell-room, choking 
the passageway, waving their scraps of refuse, and shout¬ 
ing thunderously. All were possessed with an inhuman 
lust for destruction. A single word may have been their 
sole inspiration. The word grew to a shout; was passed 
from person to person, and before they knew it, or 
whether they knew it at all, they were screaming and 
shouting in a furore of rage; urged on by the cries of 
their neighbors, until what had been harmless applause 
had grown to cries of murder. 

It came as the tide, mounted to a high crested, frenzied 
paroxysm; and then gradually it rolled and lulled— 
mounted and fell again, while only the ghastly echo re¬ 
mained. They stopped as if held by an invisible hand; 
saw us standing there; saw the bloody lifeless form at 
our feet; saw our sweating faces flushed with rage; and, 
whether by word of mouth, by hand, or by instinct, 
their new discovery was passed down the corridor, on 
out into the street, until by the time they were ready for 
their murderous charge, half the city had been informed 
that something was amiss. 

Scarcely had the old echo died when it was succeeded 
by ear-splitting cries of a new rage, and all at once the 
mass surged forward, driven by a mad desire to murder. 
It was terrifying, pitiful and fiendish. It tore our hearts 
in every direction, but it was a duel for life, and nothing, 
not even our terror, was to stand between us and our 
equally mad desire to exterminate the miserable race 
that had caused us so much unnecessary trouble. 

With a whoop and a battle cry we charged forward, 
into the boiling mob, beating them down as they howled 
with rage and pain. Those that we stepped on gnawed 
at our legs, while those, who had no room to fall, were 
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pushed between us to make way for those who had not 
yet felt the bitter reward of conflict. 

They were children beside us, but far from being in¬ 
valids. Before we had gained the corridor leaving scores 
unconscious behind and beneath us, we had received a 
proportion of punishment, that did not leave us far short 
of an early defeat. With grunts and groans and an almost 
inhuman effort to keep our feet under their staggering 
blows, we continued our wholesale slaughter, now weak¬ 
ening, now angered by an exaggerated show of malicious¬ 
ness, to at last discover that we were breathless and ex¬ 
hausted. Seeing that we could no more swing our clubs, 
we hurled them with a last frenzied effort into the con¬ 
fused crowd, with astonishing results. Those in the front 
row fell; those directly behind stooped because they could 
not fall, while those in the third row stood suspended 
between the fallen mass and the countless hordes push¬ 
ing from behind. But for this obvious state of confusion, 
we might have been overcome at this very moment. 

The crisis came at last. The granite wall in front 
could no longer sustain the pressure from behind, and 
with volcanic violence it burst, causing those beyond to 
be helplessly vaulted through as if shot from a sling. 
In great confusion they tumbled over each other, 
crawling and squirming about like a nest of scorpions 
and clutching at each other desperately for support. 
Still driven by that same mad impulse to annihilate our 
oppressors, we, each singled a victim from the seething 
mass, dragged them forth by their legs and swung them 
lightly about our heads as cudgels, knocking down, as 
we did so, ten or fifteen victims before our \veapons 
became too limp and lifeless for further service. 

All those that were at our feet were not dead, how¬ 
ever, and although an attack from below might seem to 
the reader disadvantageous, they succeeded in sucking us 
down while we desperately kicked, leaped, stretched, and 
twisted to avoid the irresistible force from below. Once 
down we were entirely at the mercy of our captors, who, 
while we continued the fight, managed to seize, bind and 
gag us (a foolish precaution, for, even had we shouted 
to the clouds, there was no one within a thousand miles 
who could do us any good.) 

We were next painfully conscious of being hauled 
through the crooked waylets aboard a dog cart, amid 
the shouts and jeers of the townspeople, much to the 
joy of the children who were allowed to heave stones 
at us along with their parents. In that way the dog 
became a martyr to the cause, for the stones, being 
hurled before the cart to make certain that our forward 
motion would place us directly beneath the stones when 
they fell, more often struck the dog. 

The sky contained none of the promised airships, nor 
was there any visible indication that it ever would. 
Ahead of us, standing boldly out in the center of the 
open square was a flimsy construction of wood, shaped 
like the letter “E” placed upon its face, and which, be¬ 
cause of four looped ropes hanging suspended from 
the upper cross-beam, we mistook for a form of gal¬ 
lows. Later, closer scrutiny revealed that the ropes were 
for hoisting us up, and submerging us each in one of 
four huge caldrons of boiling water, steaming amidst the 
flame and smoke of the burning remains of “The Inves¬ 
tigator.” 

As we were dragged bodily from the cart, our feet 
were untied and we were led, each, to a position below 
one of the four ropes, the loops, of which, were passed 
tightly beneath our arms. And then while the king ad¬ 


dressed the howling mob in honor of the occasion, and 
strange undeveloped musical instruments strummed 
most unharmoniously, the death pot bubbled beside us. 
It was a matter of seconds now until we were to be 
hoisted and submerged simultaneously in the seething 
liquid. Was there yet a hope? For a brief second, it 
suddenly occurred to me that the thin atmosphere might 
allow the water to boil at an endurable temperature, but 
a brief mental calculation showed me that it would boil 
at, at least, 185 degrees Fahrenheit, a temperature which 
would only serve to prolong our death. 

The, repulsive fact, that we were to be boiled alive, 
did not incense me nearly so much as the fact that 
ignorance in all its fiendish forms should triumph in 
its diabolical endeavor to destroy the science and learn¬ 
ing that countless centuries had implanted in the being 
of Dr. Longhorn. That it was all to be wiped out in 
a single blow, just when success seemed so near, riled 
me to desperation. To get at those devils for a single 
second and crush them beneath the impact that only 
hate could produce; not against the people, but against 
the mighty destructive force to which these poor 
wretches were constant slaves—against ignorance! 

The ropes tightened. We were leaving terra firma 
for the last time, and the more that I tried to imagine 
that it was all just a horrible nightmare from which I 
would soon awake, the more audible the bubbling of the 
water became, and the more intensively I felt the warm 
steam upon my face and the smarting smoke which 
blinded me. Why were they raising us so slowly ? Was 
it to add an additional mental torture to our sufferings? 
Why did they not do it quickly and end it all for ever? 
I became realistically conscious that, for the first time 
since our desperate attempt to escape, they were all in 
a state of morbid silence, and whatever was the cause, 
it could not have paved the way more appropriately for 
the startling contrast that was to follow. 

Crack! Crack! Crack! Like pistol shots, three 
sharp explosions bit the silence in quick succession. The 
crowd was instantly petrified, unable to decide whether 
to be terrified or stupefied, while those appointed to 
hoist us to our destruction, stood in an embarrassing 
inclination to let us drop. A fourth shot decided the 
matter. With one accord the entire congregation melted 
like dew, leaving nothing but a remembrance of their 
being in a long sustained echo hanging like a cloud over 
the abandoned market place. We fell like feathers. 

“Eaghe uh-h- i us?” said Dr. Longhorn through his 
gag, and then remembering that he could communicate 
all that he had to say to us by means of that invaluable 
agent, thought projection, he asked us the only obvious 
question: “What in creation caused those shots?” he 
exploded mechanically. 

We all looked perplexedly in the direction of the 
sounds. The whole story was revealed in a single 
glance. Piled haphazardly upon the debris were the 
burning stocks of six rifles, with muzzles projecting 
skyward, two of which vomited smoke and filled the 
market place with further echoes even as we looked. 
We recognized them as part of our own supply of fire¬ 
arms, whose properties were evidently unsuspected by 
the Mortars. Science had triumphed again by a prac¬ 
tical application of physics, just when it was needed most 
of all. 

As if in answer to these reports, three thundering 
booms rolled down the wind toward us from the sea, 
shaking the street beneath us convulsively. 
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“What was that?” Lamar telepathed. 

The President seemed strangely excited. “The Rion- 
ian Navy!” he answered. “Make for the sea.” 

CHAPTER IX 

Under the Sea 

W E were running, now, through the streets, but 
with great effort, for besides being sore all over 
as the result of our recent conflict, our hands 
were still bound to our sides and our gags were still 
sure proof that we would not speak. It was not until 
we had felt our way through the maze of dwellings, and 
blind alleys, and had at last found the sea that our bonds 
were removed. Hardly had we reached the beach, when 
we were met by an advancing avalanche of men, uni¬ 
formed in bright yellow, waving shining weapons that 
glistened in the sun-light, and shouting tumultuously, as 
if shouting could possibly affect the results of their mad 
charge into that apparently empty town. Except for 
four of them, who acted as a running escort, the rest 
paid as little attention to us as we did to them. 

Towering majestically out of the water by the hun¬ 
dreds, were huge submarines, seven times as large as 
any I had ever seen, and all contributing generously 
to the charge with double files of men pouring madly 
forth from every conning tower. Half way to the 
nearest of these we were met by an officer in red uni¬ 
form, who, also running beside us, ushered us down into 
the interior between the advancing files, down a pair 
of metal stairs, and finally into the interior of a room, 
that humbled even a palace reception room. 

The President’s gag was removed instantly. 

“Is Hi Ming aboard?” he asked in a manner that we 
could understand even though he spoke in his own lan¬ 
guage. “Here you, untie the bonds of these men; you 
inform Captain Ming that I am ready to receive him; 
and you”—pointing to the officer that had just acted as 
our escort—“see that the ship shoves off as soon as we 
dispose of the men.” 

There was an immediate rush to obey orders. 

The room, in which we found ourselves, was pleas¬ 
antly large and except for the effect that the unusually 
low gravity had upon us, we should have been conscious 
of an overbearing heaviness about it, for it was entirely 
of metal, even to the etchings upon the wall and the 
flowers projecting singularly enough, out of a Chinese 
vase, or at least one so like it that we could almost 
imagine that we were back upon the earth. The vase 
being of alabaster was an exception as were eight heavy 
mirrors that decorated the panels. Other decorations 
were chiefly in silver and brass as were the elaborate 
light-fixtures. 

“Hi Ming is Prime Minister of Rionia,” the Presi¬ 
dent informed us, “that is he is my chief adviser.” And 
then changing the subject quickly, as if Prime Minis¬ 
ters had anything to do with chairs, he asked us to be 
seated, apologizing, as he did so, for their hardness, 
stating that it was a military custom. 

We were ill at ease in appearing so ragged and dirty 
while meeting the cabinet of a great country, but we 
were presently assured that it would make no differ¬ 
ence. 

“He is not only my adviser,” explained the Rionian 
President, “but my personal friend, so that you may 
rest assured that our clothes will not be noticed. Hi 


Ming judges by the person and not his garments. I 
wonder what is keeping the fellow.” He impatiently 
pressed a button on the top of his desk, a bell tinkled 
musically somewhere off in the distance, and an atten¬ 
dant appeared shortly and saluted. 

“Is Hi Ming coming?” demanded the President 
severely, more to himself than to his servant. 

The servant indicated with a nod that he was and 
stood by at attention while out of the darkness, the 
Prime Minister, himself stepped briskly into the room, 
seized the President suddenly in an embrace of wel¬ 
come, and after kissing him lightly upon the forehead, 
engaged him in a conversation of short, pleased ejacula¬ 
tions. 

Hi Ming had already struck us as Chinese by his 
name. Now standing before us in person, he impressed 
us even more as being such. His costume doubtlessly 
bore a close resemblance to the Chinese mode of dress, 
and there was no mistaking the transcendent, solemn 
features of the oriental. 

Then came the greatest surprise of all. Turning, the 
Rionian addressed us in clear unadulterated English with 
the following, startling announcement: “Gentlemen, may 
I have the pleasure of introducing to you, Hi Ming of 
China, Prime Minister of Rionia, and Ambassador to 
the earth. Captain Ming, these are Americans (calling 
us by name) who have just recently arrived by rocket, 
Am I not right gentlemen?” 

“China?” We all gasped simultaneously. 

“Americans!” Exclaimed the Chinaman, rather 
dropping his voice towards the end then raising it. 
“They are indeed a remarkable restoration of Ameri¬ 
cans, if not the genuine persons. America,” he mused 
softly, “the home of the true adventurers. 

“Give them the world to wander in. Fill it with 
countless wonders and novelties, and still they are not 
content to remain at home. One may wander eight 
thousand miles from home without once leaving the 
ground, and spend a life of wandering without cross¬ 
ing the same point twice; yet he must needlessly con¬ 
struct a machine in which he might leave his world 
behind him, perhaps for ever, searching for trouble, as 
if there were not troubles enough upon the earth.” In 
spite of the seriousness of his manner, one could not 
fail to recognize a strain of humor in his voice. 

“For that matter,” replied Longhorn, “China is 
neither a boresome country nor an angel’s paradise, what 
brought you away from home?” 

The Chinaman laughed good humoredly. "True, my 
friends, I have often wondered myself, but be that as 
it may I can honestly state that I have never regretted 
it. Again, it is true that I have spent five of the hap¬ 
piest years of my life here, and yet I would give ten 
others but to visit my earth once more, as wretched as 
it is. Since the first moment that I recognized you as 
Americans I have hoped upon hope that your method of 
crossing space provided for your future return, so that 
I may accompany you back.” 

“Have you no means of returning?” the Doctor de¬ 
manded in surprise, which needless to say bordered 
upon alarm. 

“Most unfortunately, my machine was destroyed 
beyond repair when I first landed here. However, if 
you say the word we shall see that yours is brought 
aboard. Is it on the island?” 

“Destroyed also,” replied Dr. Longhorn sadly. “Not 
in landing, however. The fiends who occupy that island 
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tore it limb from limb' while we looked on powerless to 
stop them.” 

“I had suspected as much, so I was well prepared to 
be disappointed." He paused. "If you wish you may 
go now and refresh yourselves. You will be supplied 
with clothing and a bath, besides food and a couch if 
you wish to lie down. Afterwards call, and I will have 
an expert physician dress your wounds. Later, per¬ 
haps, we may devise, among us, a means of return.” 

Five hours later, for we also took advantage of the 
opportunity to sleep, we found ourselves dressed in the 
Rionian civilian clothes, which we need not take the 
time to describe, and feeling a thousand per cent better, 
being no longer conscious of our many, previous dis¬ 
comforts. We were met immediately by Hi Ming, Sir 
Mioga—which by the way was the President’s real 
name—and Sir Dernle, the officer of our previous 
acquaintance. 

“We shall first inspect the ship if you wish?” said Cap¬ 
tain Ming, "after which we shall proceed with our eve¬ 
ning meal.” 

In brief, the submarine was the most complete trans¬ 
oceanic liner that I had ever had the fortune to inspect. 
It was a full five hundred feet long, about seventy-five 
feet in breadth across the middle, and was divided from 
top to bottom by five decks. On the Lowest deck were 
located all the generators and machinery, upon the second 
were located the sleeping quarters of the crew, and 
upon the third those of the army to be transported from 
one nation to another. The fourth deck contained the 
kitchen, the dining room, and also a huge auditorium in 
which the army could be entertained en route. The top 
deck being much smaller than all the rest contained only 
the torpedo room, the officers cabin, and that of the 
pilot who was guided by a periscope in shallow water, 
but depended entirely upon a compass in deep. This 
remarkable compass made a perfect graphic record of 
any deviations in the course along with the amount of 
time spent off course, so that the pilot could, by first 
glancing at the chart, readjust his course with startling 
accuracy. 

“Surely you did not build these huge vessels for a 
war with the Mortars, alone,” I ventured. 

"Oh my, no!” laughed Sir Mioga. “As a matter of 
fact these ships are left overs from a war that took 
place five years ago with the Turions, a powerful race of 
people north of us and separated from us by at least 
eight-hundred miles of ocean. Naturally, of course, a 
large per cent of the war was fought upon the sea, which 
necessitated the building of an incredibly large navy. 
We finally won the war, because we were the first to use 
the under-water method of transporting troops, the Tur¬ 
ions being unaware of our scheme until we had actually 
landed our troops upon the other side. The war ended 
immediately when they saw that we had the advantage 
over them and we accepted half of their possessions in 
payment for damages. 

“As for taking over a hundred ships to the isle of the 
Mortar's, we did it merely to give our dying navy an 
opportunity for action, and to frighten the enemy. We 
have already received word by radio, that the island 
had surrendered without resistance.” 

"But if they were such a devilish tribe and so easily 
captured,” I asked, “why then have you waited so long 
for war ?” 

"Because in Rionia," he answered, “war is declared 
by the people and not by the government, unless we are 


invaded, under which circumstances the government 
may declare war. Unfortunately the women of Rionia, 
consisting for a large part of sentimentalists, are per¬ 
mitted to vote upon this issue, and the bill has never 
successfully gone through. However, when it was 
learned that I might be a prisoner there, Captain Ming 
did not hesitate but sent the navy without declaring 
war. The Mortars were unaware of this, and thinking 
that we had made such a declaration, surrendered on 
fear alone. It was a piece of remarkable strategy. The 
government has planned many times to do this, but 
could not find an excuse for transporting the navy that 
would not be opposed by the people.” 

Later, we were escorted to the President’s private 
dining-room in which we were seated, the President and 
Hi Ming at opposite ends of a small oblong table, with 
the Doctor and the Secretary upon one side and Sir 
Durnle and myself upon the other. Having ascertained 
that we were all perfectly happy, President Mioga sug- 
pested that one of our party should relate the story of 
our trip, to Hi Ming. 

“And perhaps,” he said, “Sir Lamar will project his 
thoughts into Sir Durnle, for unfortunately he does not 
speak English, and he might find your story of interest. 

“Mental Telepathy!” Exclaimed Hi Ming with that 
same characteristic drop in his voice that we had noted 
previously, “who possesses this remarkable power over 
the mind ?” 

“I do,” Lamar replied willingly, “I shall be pleased 
to comply with Sir Mioga’s request.” 

“Then my previous suppositions were not wrong,” 
returned Hi Ming mysteriously, “Sir Lamar is not an 
American.” 

We all turned inquiringly toward the Chinaman, who 
had, in some mysterious manner, stumbled upon the real 
truth. It had not been our immediate intentions that 
this fact should be known as we wished to avoid dis¬ 
cussing that subject which we knew to be closest to the 
Secretary’s heart, and he himself had told us that he 
always wanted to be recognized as an American, now 
that he was forced to live upon the earth. He wished 
to forget the world that had been at one time so dear 
to him. 

Hi Ming, himself, was visibly annoyed. “Mental 
Telepathy,” he explained, “is a jealously guarded secret 
among the Chinese, and it fills me with great surprise to 
see an individual, who is blessed with this highly useful 
power, behave in such a liberal manner concerning it. 
However since it is no longer a secret, at least among 
the people of this gathering I shall be pleased to explain 
it as a physical phenomenon. 

“In every human being there is a tiny cell in the brain, 
whose properties have remained unsuspected by most 
of the civilized branches of humanity, chiefly because— 
though at one time every one realized this power—man 
has since depended upon words to express his thoughts 
so that others may understand them. That is the cell 
that has remained inactive for so long in most men that 
man is no longer able to exercise this power. 

“The Chinese, however, retained this strange gift 
with generations of practice in spite of the spoken lan¬ 
guage, and in this way this cell did not depreciate in 
significance, as did those of his white brother. 

“One who possesses this power through generations 
of inheritance, is enabled, with the strength of his own 
brain cell, to extend this influence even to the inactive 
brain cell of another, who may learn to repeat the ex- 
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perience in his own mind without assistance, from a 
subconscious memory of the sensations that were thus 
introduced. Hereafter he may converse with others 
who possess the same power, but because this power is 
of a secondary nature he may not communicate it to 
another. 

“Two people who possess the power from inherit¬ 
ance may communicate over distances of a thousand 
miles, while secondaries are confined to short distances 
of not more than twenty-five or thirty feet, after much 
practice. The American has never known this power 
other than by secondary means, and that is the reason 
why I knew that Sir Lamar was not an American.” 

“Extraordinary,” replied Lamar, making no attempt 
to explain his nationality, “you have supplied even me, 
who have spoken in this manner for years, with infor¬ 
mation that has always been hidden in mystery. Per¬ 
haps you could explain to us how this mental message 
travels from one mind to the other.” 

"It is a common physical phenomenon.” Hi Ming 
went on to explain, “It merely makes use of a particu¬ 
lar form of ether wave. Let us compare it, first with 
the voice. Certain vibrations in the air, easily gener¬ 
ated by the organs of the mouth, cause the eardrum to 
vibrate in a certain manner, which the brain imme¬ 
diately identifies as corresponding to a certain definite 
thought. We call this art the sense of hearing, one of 
the five well known senses. However, although it is not 
numbered unless one might call it the sixth, there is 
another sense which is sensitive directly to vibrations 
set up in the ether, much in the same manner as that 
ingenious invention, the wireless, is sensitive to a cer¬ 
tain type of ethereal vibrations. But in order to com¬ 
municate by radio the sender and receiver must know a 
common language. The same is true of mental telepathy 
only in a much broader sense. 

“While an American cannot communicate with a 
Chinaman by radio, he may do so by mental telepathy, 
because the two persons will both have many thoughts 
in common. Both have a word for house which may 
sound different to the ear, but which creates an identical 
impression upon the brain; not as a picture in actual 
outline, but as a place in which people live, regardless 
of size or shape. I may not communicate with a baby, 
who has not yet learned to speak, except in an insig¬ 
nificant manner, because the child has not yet definitely 
learned to associate an idea with the impressions made 
upon his brain by his other five senses. Do you under¬ 
stand me?” 

For the first time in my life, I saw mental telepathy, 
not as a transcendental mystery of the supernatural 
world, but as a natural physical force. What could be 
more simple than the explanation just put forward by 
a master of an art that had mystified the world for cen¬ 
turies. The Chinese and the natives of India have both 
been accused many times of exerting this mysterious 
power. Stories come from reliable authorities, who 
have spent their lives in India, and who tell of Hindus 
who have spent their lives in isolation, yet who are kept 
constantly informed of the news of the day, even though 
they may be a hundred miles from the nearest outpost 
of civilization, or of humanity of any kind. 

Hypnotism also seemed to be clearly accounted for. 
Could not one who possessed this wonderful control 
over the human mind, influence another by making him 
see things that did not really exist. He could paint 
pictures and create sounds similar to sounds and pic¬ 


tures already held in subconscious memory from actual 
experiences, that would cause the victim to mistake this 
vision for reality. Was it not possible, since we already 
knew three different kinds of ethereal disturbances in 
light, radio, and the newly added gravity, that there 
could be a fourth? It was a material explanation for 
that sense, sometimes called the sixth, which warned 
people that there was another presence in the room. 
Couldn’t the proximity of two minds in the same room, 
each physically unaware of the other, set up slight 
ethereal disturbances between one or other? This again 
leads to an explanation of why people believed that 
they had seen a ghost, as the result of some abnormal 
fluxation of this hidden cell. It is this cell that is the 
lone, involuntary, connecting link between the conscious 
and the subconscious mind, and which keeps awake, 
when all other parts of the mind are asleep, answering 
to every little nervous motion, that resembles any im¬ 
pulse that we have before experienced. 

The meal continued after many admirable comments 
with the long awaited account of our adventures as re¬ 
lated by Doctor Longhorn. To this discussion, Long¬ 
horn added much of the news of the world, especially 
what he knew about that of China; and then came the 
time for Hi Ming to relate his. 

“It is a long story that is best made short,” the China¬ 
man modestly admitted, “one that is simple in its way, but 
which grew out of, perhaps, the same impulse that drove 
you to leave the earth. I have been many places in my 
life which have appealed to me greatly, but wherever 
I traveled, regardless of distance, I dared not stay more 
than three days, before I would be followed by the smil¬ 
ing face of our Satellite. It called to me from day to 
day until I could no longer restrain my mad desire to 
reach it, for I pictured that I would find here, things 
more wonderful than anything I have ever experi¬ 
enced before. I determined to make the trip at any cost. 
It may seem strange to you that I should employ any¬ 
thing so dangerous as the Goddard rocket, but this 
seemed to me the most promising and being incapable 
for my want of knowledge, of constructing a better, I 
satisfied myself with this, fueling it with a concentrated 
form of nitro-glycerine which I invented myself. 

“I set out upon this hazardous venture with four com¬ 
panions, who traveled as my crew under the conditions 
that I could promise them a safe return. They knew 
well the risk of death, but they feared being marooned 
upon the moon, even worse than loss of life. Unsus¬ 
pectingly I promised them that I would return with them 
safely within a year unless we were killed. 

“Of course I took for granted that a landing other¬ 
wise than fair would result in death, but this was not the 
case. For some reason beyond our control, we drifted 
around this side before we could make a landing, and 
upon doing so the ship grazed a rock and was destroyed 
beyond repair, with the result that one was killed, while 
the rest of us miraculously escaped with no more than 
a few small scratches and bruises. The fact that we 
landed upon this side and not upon the other made it 
impossible to return by the same means, for a rocket 
shot from this side, with enough force to carry it out 
of the moon’s influence, could hardly be safely turned 
towards the earth, nor by shooting it in a circle could 
enough momentum be obtained to carry us into the in¬ 
fluence of the earth. 

“I would have been satisfied, but my employees 
worried me continually by reminding me of my promise 
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which I could not possibly fulfill, and when they found 
that I could not, they became angry, and have threatened 
to avenge the wrong—in their own words—as soon as 
the opportunity is presented- 

“However now that you are here, we may easily re¬ 
turn to your ‘Space Flyer’, back on Mt. Erastosthenes 
by means of ten ships now under construction for the 
purpose of encircling the moon, but which are much too 
small for space flying purposes. Perhaps Dr. Long¬ 
horn may find it not an impossibility to install his in¬ 
genious anti-gravity device in these ships, to make them 
safer." 

The Doctor thought ponderously for a moment. “It 
will mean relining the ships with my special alloy, would 
it be possible to do this?” 

“By a remarkable coincidence,” returned Hi Ming, 
"the walls of these machines are composed of a metal 
similar to your alloy, although they contain more iron 
and cobalt in proportion to the nickel and other elements 
of which yours is composed. Perhaps we may be able 
to make these work just as well. The compound was 
selected more for its durability and light weight than 
for anything else.” 

The conversation began to lull after that. Hi Ming 
supplied us with an oriental cigarette, which, he stated, 
was part of a fast disappearing store that he had brought 
with him five years ago. 

“I have been wondering how it was that Sir Mioga 
learned to speak the English language so well,” Lamar 
ventured. “To roe this has been one of the most sur¬ 
prising incidents of all.” 

Sir Mioga smiled, puffed his cigarette like an expert, 
and every now and then he would pause to shake the 
ashes gently upon the border of his plate. “It is a law 
in Rionia, that the President master every available 
tongue. Before the arrival of Captain Ming there were 
only three such languages upon tire surface of the Moon, 
but, as welcome as he was, he brought three of these 
obstacles with him in the form of Chinese, a most diffi¬ 
cult tongue for a Rionian to master, and French and 
English, fhe first and last of which I have never re¬ 
gretted, for I have since had a number of opportunities 
to use them. I have not been so fortunate with my 
French." 

The meal was interrupted by a knock at the door, a 
messenger entered and informed us that we were near¬ 
ing land, and who thought perhaps we might wish to 
step up on deck and admire the scenery. We did so 
immediately and were much impressed with the beauty 
of the dty as we entered the titanic harbor of Cherome, 
the capital of the Rionian Nation, which was built more 
on the plan of London than on the skyscraper plan, 
typical of most American cities. It carried about it 
also that atmosphere of newness that is characteristic 
of the snow-white city of Washington, which led us to 
believe that perhaps Cherome was not very old, though 
it was quite extensive and included acres and acres of 
flat low government buildings, spaced between trees and 
occasional towers and bridges, and each a monument to 
the branch of government which it represented. 

Before retiring (I dare not say before night, for days 
were measured as the sum of an eight hour rest period 
and a fifteen hour period of action, in Rionia, regard¬ 
less of light or darkness). We were called upon to 
address huge crowds of enthusiastic Rionians, through 
an interpreter, who welcomed us more from the reputa¬ 
tion of Hi Ming and of the people of the earth. 


For the next three days, Dr. Longhorn spent much 
of his time at the huge workshop where the machines 
were under construction for encircling the moon, ascer¬ 
taining whether or not it was possible to install his 
anti-gravity machines with favorable results. Mean¬ 
while the Secretary and myself, having nothing else to 
do, explored the city in company with Sir Durnle who 
acted as our guide. After this experience I am positive 
that every civilization, that has advanced noticeably 
along mechanical lines, will have its automobile, for the 
first dream of man after discovering an engine which 
may be substituted for man or animal power, is to 
harness it to his carriage. The Rionian substitute for 
an automobile, was a platform on wheels, with an iron 
railing about the outside, lined with upholstered benches 
all facing toward the center. The driver sitting in the 
exact middle axis near the front to steer there was nat¬ 
urally no seat directly in front of him which might ob¬ 
struct his view. These machines were much larger than 
our own of course, and were capable of carrying from 
ten to twelve passengers and traveling seventy miles an 
hour. 

CHAPTER X 

The Race for Life 

O N the evening of the third period of action, Dr. 
Longhorn informed us that the ships had not 
only been supplied with his simple anti-gravity 
apparatus, but that they were actually ready tor flight. 
It was the next morning at breakfast, with the three of 
our party, the President and Hi Ming, that we received 
the astounding information that the three Chinamen, 
employed by Hi Ming had made off with one of the 
ships, and had been gone for an hour, before the guards 
had been found gagged and tied. 

Hi Ming’s face turned from yellow to purple and 
green and for a moment we thought that he was going 
to faint. Then suddenly he jumped up in a confused 
state of excitement. 

“There is no doubt about what those devils are up 
to,” he cried angrily. “It is their manner of obtaining 
their promised revenge upon me. I should have fore¬ 
seen it. They have learned about your ‘Space Flyer' 
around upon the other side of the moon, and have seized 
one of our exploring vessels to reach it hoping to cut 
us off, and abandon us here for life. Tell me quickly, 
will they know how to operate it? Is it easy to oper¬ 
ate?” 

“Good Heavens, yes!” exclaimed Longhorn. “I have 
left the general plans of the machine lying loose in a 
drawer. Why I did not even bother to lock the thing. 
Hurry, we have one chance left. We must head them 
off. Also we must have a roll of cable, and a powerful 
electric magnet with a diameter of at least six inches. 
Who can secure these for us and have them down at 
the hangar immediately.” 

“I can secure the magnet at the Museum of Industry 
across the street,” volunteered the President. “You will 
find the cable at the hangar. Hurry to the official garage 
and take a car. Order the chauffeur to ring the bell 
and clear the streets. I’ll follow directly behind.” 

A few hurried words were exchanged, while, on the 
run, we reached the garage, and fairly lifted the startled 
chauffeur into his seat, who with our constant urge to 
hurry, started the motor, and we were out of the garage 
clanging the bell, and tooting the siren at full blast. It 
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was the signal for all other vehicles to clear the way and 
cease all motion, which they did with some surprise, 
while we tore through the maze of avenues, between 
government buildings, shops, parks, and residences, 
across bridges through lanes and at last to the huge 
edifice that contained the several machines, through the 
door and straight up to machine number four. 

We found the necessary cable wound upon a drum, 
which in turn revolved about a fixed axle; and with the 
aid of six men we managed to hoist it aboard just as 
the President, puffing for breath, ran up and presented 
us with the magnet. 

Sir Mioga was so elated at the abrupt departure of 
Hi Ming, that he insisted upon going along to see us off. 

Still dazed, in no more than seven minutes after we 
received news of the theft, we were off the ground, 
escorted by a formation of two other ships. Like “The 
Investigator,” “Ship Number Four” was designed 
chiefly for horizontal flying, but we were forced into an 
uncomfortable steep upward incline from the very start, 
because of the high altitude to which we were forced 
to climb, and because we wished to avoid the delay of 
circling about, when a second lost might mean that we 
would be abandoned for perhaps years, if not for life. 

From the air, the land in the great hollow of the moon, 
except for extensive vegetation, resembled the volcanic 
surface of the other side, but much more irregular, the 
contour of the formations being partly destroyed, when 
the collapse occurred. These things, however, held little 
of interest for us, because our minds were all set on the 
wall ahead. Up, up, we climbed until the clouds dis¬ 
appeared below, and the stars came out, forming a huge 
crown of diamonds about the flaming sun. 

“To fly almost directly over the south pole will pro¬ 
vide the shortest possible route,” Sir Mioga conjectured, 
“as Cherome is situated fairly opposite to the location 
of Mt Erastosthenes and very close to the South.” 

“What speed do you expect of your machine?” asked 
Longhorn of Ti Ming. 

“It will accelerate three thousand miles an hour until 
the fuel runs out,” returned Hi Ming. “That is; at 
the end of an hour we should be traveling three thou¬ 
sand miles an hour.” 

“And how far will your fuel take us?” 

"The ship has a cruising range of 8000 miles,” replied 
the Chinaman, “perhaps a little more.” 

Dr. Longhorn raised his brow in thoughtful specu¬ 
lation. He drew out a pencil and performed a short 
calculation upon a bit of scratch paper; said nothing; 
tore the paper up and threw it in the waste basket with 
an air of troubled concern. 

“Give her all she’s got,” he commanded. 

In less than fifteen minutes we had cleared the pre¬ 
cipitous chalky cliffs which marked the borders of 
human habitation upon the moon, and were traveling 
once more over the icy gray soil of the moon’s outer 
surface, already too familiar to us, under the blinding 
rays of the sun which we dared not take the time to 
avoid. One miss of a rocket-fire might mean a tardy- 
ness which we should never be allowed to forget. 

We crossed the pole, finally into a welcome darkness, 
and an even more welcome light from the earth, which 
we acknowledged with a shout of joy. Sir Mioga 
gasped in wonder, for it was the first time in his life 
that he had ever seen another world so close. 

“What a beautiful place in which to live,” he ex¬ 
claimed with joy. 


On we sailed, out across the walled plain known as 
“Short,” which forced us up to 16,000 feet to avoid 
the towering mountains that enclosed it. It was well 
that we did, for shortly we were flying over the walls of 
Moretus at an even higher level. A few minutes later 
and one of the largest formations upon the moon ap¬ 
peared, a volcanic formation embracing 16,000 square 
miles within its walls and having a diameter of 142 
miles. Illuminated by the Aurora added to the light 
from the earth, the entire system certainly presented 
an alluring sight. 

Soon we lost track of this also and again but one 
question filled our mind. We wondered whether the de¬ 
serters ever found the “Space Flyer”; and if they had 
found it, we could not help but wonder whether or 
not they were able to safely leave the ground. Even had 
they attempted and failed, all would be lost for the ma¬ 
chine would most certainly be wrecked. 

Two broad white bands on the surface, one upon each 
side of us, announced that we were entering the region 
of Tycho, one of the most talked of formations upon 
the moon’s surface, visible from the earth. During the 
full moon, these broad bands, just mentioned may be 
seen radiating to the four “comers” of the moon’s sur¬ 
face, obscuring overy formation, large or small, that 
lies in their path, with their brilliance. 

"Salt,” announced Longhorn noticeably unconcerned, 
“a lasting reminder of the vast oceans that once spread 
themselves over the surface. The sea gravitated away 
leaving the salt to fill up the huge cracks that occurred 
at the time of the catastrophe. Salt deposits upon a 
small scale have been found in India resembling the star 
radiation typical of Tycho.” 

During the entire trip we were conscious of the fact 
that the southern section of the moon was far more 
mountainous than the northern half, nor was there any 
sign of change until we had progressed as far as 30 de¬ 
grees South latitude where we left the mountains to 
pass out over the silent expanse of Mare Nubium. From 
then on and until we reached the equator on the tenth 
eastward meridian, the scenery, compared to that which 
we had just witnessed, was exceedingly dull and unat¬ 
tractive. And then, perhaps since we were but fourteen 
degrees from our intended goal, we took no note of the 
scenery at all. 

The remainder of the trip, seemed to be measured 
in ages, even though it was a matter of minutes for 
we were now traveling nearly four thousand miles per 
hour. Suddenly the Doctor turned to Sir Mioga. A 
true fighter often resorts to desperate means, rather than 
face the humiliation of defeat. 

“If they are gone,” he shouted, "our only hope lies in 
immediate pursuit. I will buy this ship from you now. 
We will leave you and the crew off here and you can 
join the others in the other two ships, and return. We’ll 
make it somehow. Slow down!” he commanded the 
crew. 

“Don’t!” shouted the President, “don’t anyone touch 
those controls on penalty of imprisonment.” 

“Are you insane?” shouted Longhorn, excitedly, "we 
have to leave you off.” 

“Oh no you don’t,” returned Sir Mioga stubbornly. 
“Do you think that I am going to let you lose your mo¬ 
mentum because of me? It will take you over an hour 
to get up this speed again and maintaining it may be 
your only chance.” 

“But you are the President of a powerful nation,” 
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argued Hi Ming. “Your suggestion is impossible. 
Crew,” he commanded, “Slow down!" 

“Move that throttle one way or the other, and I’ll 
blow your-brains out!” roared Sir Mioga, turning upon 
the pilot with his ray gun. 

“In spite of the excitement of the moment we were 
all forced to look down upon the scene of our first 
arrival upon the moon, and as the mountain peak 
loomed into sight, upon which we knew the “Space 
Flyer” was at one time perched, our hearts became hot 
lumps of boiling lead. With a terrifying swoop we 
dropped swiftly down towards the great peak, circled it, 
skidding madly sideward as we did so, and observed with 
bitter dismay that the “Space Flyer” was no longer 
there. 

“It’s gone!” We all wretchedly acclaimed. 

“Up quick! Straight up!” commanded Sir Mioga 
severely, still covering the pilot with his gun and sur¬ 
veying him with sternness. 

“And grab something solid for your life,” Longhorn 
warned. 

“Sir Mioga, I shall never forget this.” 

Hi Ming had tears in his eyes. 

We all clung to the railings and dug our heels into the 
floor, as the tiny machine, not designed for traveling 
straight up and down, zoomed into an upward swoop, 
and, in spite of our efforts, half of us rolled back over 
the solid steel partition, and Sir Mioga was forced to 
place the ray gun back beneath his belt. It was indeed 
a desperate ride. 

“The other two ships are following us!” Lamar bel¬ 
lowed. 

“For Heaven’s Sake! Radio them to go back and 
wait for this ship to return,” Longhorn commanded. 
“Here I’ll do it, I'm nearest—and no I can’t speak the 
infernal language—you’ll have to do it. Captain Ming.” 

“The Chinaman crawled into place, spoke a few 
words over the transmitter, and one by one we saw 
them fall behind. 

“We have to economize on fuel,” Longhorn explained, 
“we may run out of our own. If we do we shall have 
to glide back and return with them.” 

For awhile we stood silent, listening to the constant 
drumming of the rocket explosions, acting to increase 
our speed, perpetually. From time to time, Dr. Long¬ 
horn would pull himself up to the telescope, and bracing 
himself against the wall, would gaze silently into it, 
keeping a constant lookout for the missing “Space 
Flyer”. Everyone’s nerves were on edge as I could see 
by the constant unconscious twitching of their fingers. 

We had but one destiny. The earth, in all its loveli¬ 
ness, loomed soft and beautiful, directly above us, and 
unless the three run-aways had lost their way, they 
were to be found, if at all, somewhere in the space be¬ 
tween us and the earth. 

“What chance is there of our overtaking them?” I 
asked impatiently. 

Dr. Longhorn answered almost immediately. “The 
‘Space Flyer’,” he explained, “has a maximum accelera¬ 
tion of two thousand miles per hour. This machine has 
three, and while they have an hour’s start over us, they 
started from rest and we started with a speed of four 
thousand miles an hour to our credit, thanks to President 
Mioga. Our chances of ever seeing them again are very 
slim. However, if we ever do, it must be within an 
hour, as our fuel will take us no farther. 

As the minutes sped by and still no signs of the rocket 


appeared, we became exceedingly anxious. But at last, 
with a sigh of relief, Dr. Longhorn announced that he 
thought that he could make out the stream of fire from 
the rockets. A moment later he was positive that he 
could, and with one accord we all shouted madly for joy. 

“Their speed is a little above that of what I expected,” 
he announced, “we are not gaining upon it nearly fast 
enough.” 

“But what about the cable and magnet," I asked, “what 
are we going to do with it.” 

“That must be moved into the airlock immediately,” 
he commanded, “as for what it is for, you will see 
when the time comes.” 

A moment later, and one of the crew drawing back 
what used to be a trap door in the floor, but which was 
now an opening in the wall, discovered that the fuel 
supply was almost gone. The “Space Flyer” was not 
yet visible to the naked eye. As we shot swiftly up¬ 
ward we all became more and more uncomfortable from 
the awkward positions forced upon us by the perpendic¬ 
ular machine. It seemed very lonely out there in space 
with nothing but the earth and stars around us and the 
moon, a great gray shield of silver, far below. Then, 
almost like a huge meteor, the “Space Flyer” loomed up 
ahead, spitting a river of fire, which flowed hundreds 
of yards behind it. 

It was the signal to don our metal suits which were 
constructed upon a plan similar to the suits we had 
used before, but were lacking in a means of generating 
heat as I soon ascertained. 

“We’ll freeze if we venture out in these,” I exclaimed. 

Meanwhile we were slowly creeping upon our own 
noble rocket. Five minutes later we had gained until 
we were less than five hundred feet from our intended 
goal, when, as if racing to foil our plans, the rocket fire 
of the S-4 (Ship Number Four) missed a beat. 

“Quick!” shouted Longhorn, “let me into the airlock, 
I must act immediately. Watch what happens through 
the window, and tell the pilot to steer alongside and 
stay out of the discharge from the “Space Flyer.” Even 
as he spoke the firing missed another beat. 

Dressed in the grotesque metal uniform, the Doctor 
disappeared immediately into the airlock and slammed 
the door. And then, after a few seconds of anxious 
waiting we witnessed a wonderful thing. We now were 
moving a little to the side to avoid the spray from the 
huge cylindrical space flyer’s discharge. Then, suddenly 
from the airlock of our S-4, a long cable shot out to¬ 
wards the other machine in a beautiful curve, on the 
end of which was the little magnet, and while all of us 
exclaimed in surprise, the magnet stuck fast to the side 
of the “Space Flyer", directly beneath its own airlock. 
Thanks to the lack of windows in the other ship, the 
inmates were still unaware of our presence. 

Scarcely was the cable secured, before the dangling 
form of the Doctor himself was seen crawling weirdly 
along the cable, his rubber gloves, protecting him from 
any shock he might obtain from a short in the uncov¬ 
ered cable, while his hands pulled him along slowly, 
giving him the appearance of walking through water. 

“Slow down the machine a bit or we shall get ahead 
of them,” commanded Hi Mung, “and be careful how 
you do it. Don’t under any circumstances change the 
course of the ship, lest we break the cable.” 

We all embraced the President and thanked him for 
the risk he had taken, especially Hi Mung, who promised 
to return at the first opportunity. Lamar had already 
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started out along the cable, and was shortly followed 
by Hi Ming and myself. 

It gives one an eerie feeling to hang suspended in the 
universe by a single cable, between two rivers of fire. 
Because of the acceleration of both ships, we were con¬ 
scious of a sensation similar to the effect produced by 
gravity, and I daresay that had we let go we should 
have eventually been dashed to pieces upon the moon, 
but it was hard to recognize this effect. Every direction 
seemed equally down. In fact I know no better way 
in which to be suddenly possessed with a true realization 
of the immensity of the vast field of stars about us. 

Suddenly I was aware that the cable was beginning 
to lag behind, and turning to investigate the cause, I 
realized that the fiery stream that propelled the S-4 had 
ceased. The fuel had run out. In not so many more 
seconds, the “Space Flyer” which was accelerating would 
move ahead of the S-4 which was not, and the cable 
with Hi Ming and myself still suspended in the danger 
zone, would be enveloped by the discharge of the huge 
rocket. Even if our metal suits could provide the neces¬ 
sary protection, the cable would soon be melted through 
and we would be dropped back upon the moon. Franti¬ 
cally we increased our speed along the cable but it was 
destined to be a losing race, if we could not in some 
manner increase our speed. We could not, and the open 
blast-furnace slowly approached us threateningly. I im¬ 
agined that I could already feel the scorching heat against 
my body. Forced to turn away by the blinding flare, 
now but a few feet distant, we beheld someone open 
the airlock on the S-4, dressed in the proper uniform, 
and sever the cable with a file, while Dr. Longhorn on 
the “Space Flyer”, seeing us free, pulled us frantically 
in with the assistance of Lamar. Even as they pulled, 
we suddenly felt our uniforms heat up to an almost 
unbearable degree of temperature and we realized that 
we were in the flame itself. We were out again in a 
second, however, and on our way safely up the shiny 
steel walls to the platform. 

Once safe we turned and waved to Sir Mioga, for 
he it was who had cut the cable in time to save our 
lives. And then while we watched them, they turned 
the machine in a beautiful arc, and headed homeward. 

“We are now ready for the surprise party,” said 
Longhorn. “Here, I packed away four of those ray 
guns before we left—thought they would come in handy. 
Be ready to use them, but don’t fire, unless an attempt 
is made to fire at us.” 

Slowly we lifted the trapdoor, and looked into the 
lighted room. There they were, all three Chinamen 
busily engaged in gambling, and huddled closely about 
the little table, all unaware of our presence. 

Two of us had crawled into the room before they 
discovered us. 

“Don’t move!” shouted Longhorn, “I have you 
covered.” 

All three of them reeled about, upsetting a chair as 
they did so, and stared at us pop-eyed with fear. With 
a sudden glare of hate they eyed Hi Ming furiously. It 
was evident that none of them knew the English 
language. 

Immediately, Hi Ming began to speak to them in a 
Chinese waterfall of angry words, translating the mes¬ 
sage in his mind so that even we could understand it. 

“You Chinese Dogs 1” he hissed, not hatefully. “Fools 
and Robbers!” Fools, because you thought to escape 
Hi Ming, and robbers who would attempt to steal an¬ 


other man’s ship. You shall be severely punished. And 
may”—I was suddenly conscious of a strange mock 
cunningness creeping over the complexities of the three 
stumped Chinamen, and turning a sideward glance to¬ 
ward Hi Ming I observed that he too, although looking 
forward, was not looking at the three deserters—"And 
may the devil take your infected minds,” he finished in 
a strange, slow, uncertain tone. 

And then suddenly wheeling about with such force 
that it startled me, he brought the butt end of his ray 
gun down upon the sneaking skull of another figure, 
a Rionian, who had crept up behind us. 

“Molan!” exclaimed Hi Ming angrily. "You fiend, 
fall like the dog that you are.” For a single second our 
attention was drawn from our captors, but it was a 
single second too long. 

In the same second that a blinding ray of purple light 
leaped forth from our opponent’s gun, Hi Ming, not 
waiting to discharge his own ray (for it takes a second 
to begin action) he hurled his pistol, knocking the other’s 
gun upward so that the ray cut a gashing hole in the 
ceiling. The other two being more' successful, both shot 
with amazing accuracy toward Lamar and myself. We 
escaped in the most amazing of “Dime Novel” fashions, 
by leaping agilely aside, more from instinct than from 
common sense, in such a manner that we hardly real¬ 
ized that we had escaped. I think the real reason that 
we accomplished this remarkable feat was because the 
Chinamen being so long used to the gravity of the moon, 
had tuned the ships own gravity low, making it easy 
enough for a man to leap across the room. 

Dr. Longhorn and Lamar then brought into use their 
own weapons, with success, for the Chinamen, alas, 
were not as agile as we. In a single bound Hi Ming was 
upon the third, and for nearly a minute they wrestled, 
rolling over upon their backs and clutching at each 
others throats like two lions, but Hi Ming, being by 
far the stronger, finally picked up his adversary and 
hurled him against the wall, where he fell lifeless, as it 
seemed, upon the unconscious Rionian. It was a matter 
of seconds until we had them both safely bound. 

We disposed of the mangled remains of the other two, 
and for the first time in a long series of exhausting 
events, we were allowed a moment to ourselves. With¬ 
out half-realizing it we seated ourselves about the little 
table and remained thus silently for nearly five minutes, 
at the end of which Dr. Longhorn enigmatically ex¬ 
claimed, "Perkins, I have been a fool.” 

We all looked up in astonishment. 

“What in heavens name is the matter now ?” I 
ejaculated. 

“Because,” explained Longhorn, “we did not need to 
do this at all. If we had only stopped to think instead 
of rushing madly out of Cherome on this foolhardy, 
dare-devil race, we could have remodeled one of those 
ships back in Rionia and made the trip safely in it, 
without all the inconvenience and discomforts that we 
had to go through.” 

“Impossible,” returned Hi Ming. “We could not pos¬ 
sibly obtain enough speed.” 

“That is just where the catch comes in,” Dr. Long¬ 
horn exclaimed. “We installed my anti-gravity device 
as a safety precaution, not thinking at the time about 
other possibilities which might result from this addition. 
Do you realize that the S-4 could have gone all the way 
to the earth?” 

"The fuel ran out the last minute,” I reminded, fail- 
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ing to see the point. For there was more than mere heat. 

“But the inertia, my boy, or Newton’s first law of 
motion would have been enough ‘fuel’ to carry it to 
the nebuJae, if given time; for a body without resistance 
is destined to go on forever.” 

However that may be, for man will never cease to 
make mistakes; the deed is done. Four men set out upon 
a strange and unsuspected expedition from which but 
threfe returned. They found that another had preceded 
them, thus making a total of two expeditions that have 
sealed the gap between the earth and moon and have 


successfully peered behind “The Eternal Mask”, and 
returned with no less than a photographic proof of our 
accomplishments. But in accordance with a contract 
between President Mioga, Hi Ming and Dr. Longhorn, 
these proofs have been locked away from the public, if 
only for the purpose of delaying interplanetary commu¬ 
nication until the world has been made worthy of this 
gift; for in Rionia tbare are neither contagious diseases 
nor destructive crime, and until we on earth have 
changed, the moon shall remain as before, except in 
fiction, “The Eternal Mask.” 


The End 


What Do You Know? 

TJ EADERS of Amazing Stories have frequently commented upon the fact that there is more actual knowledge 
TV to be gained through reading its pages than from many a text-book. Moreover, most of the stories are written 
in a popular vein, making it possible for anyone to grasp important facts. 

The Questions which we give below are all answered on the pages as listed at the end of the questions. Please 
see if you can answer the questions without looking for the answer, and see how well you check up on your general 
knowledge of siience. 


1. What criticism is the decimal system of notation 
open to? (See page 967.) 

2. What is its origin supposed to have been? (See 
page 967.) 

3. What duodecimal relation can be found in the ap¬ 
parent motion of the sun? (See page 967.) 

4. How is the position of the sun in space related to 
the elliptical paths of the planets? (See page 967.) 

5. What dhl Gallileo disprove? (See page 967.) 

6. What is the jaguar incorrectly called by the Spanish- 
Amerlcan? (See page 968.) 

7. What is the tinamon? (See page 970.) 

8. What is the swastika? (See page 971.) 

9. What system for recovering youth (like the Vero- 
nOff process) is used in the story of the Ho-Ming 
Gland? (See page 1012.) 

10. What curve is followed by the moon in reference 
to the earth? (See page 1024.) 

11. What is the composition of the diamond? (See 
page 1030.) 


12. What geological processes might we suppose act to 
produce diamonds? (See page 1030.) 

13. After whom is one of the great craters or basins 
of the moon named? He was a Greek philosopher. 
(See page 1031.) 

15. What contradictory name is given to a great area on 
the moon? (See page 1031.) 

16. Who was Erastosthenes? (See page 1031.) 

17. What criticism is the name Mare Imbrium for a 
place on the moon open to? (See page 1031.) 

18. What density has been calculated for the moon as 
compared to that of the earth? (See page 1034.) 

19. What is the mean density of the moon calculated to 
be? (See page 1034.) 

20. Would the temperature of boiling water be the same 
on the moon as on the earth? Give your reason. 
(See page 1039.) 

21. What is the principal feature of Tycho? (See 
page 1044.) 


The Spring-Summer Quarterly 

The SPRING-SUMMER Edition of Amazing Stories Quarterly will be 
out in a few days. It contains some of the very best literature in the range of 
science fiction. We especially recommend Mr. Goblentz’s story, “The Man 
from Tomorrow,” which is a mixture of the comic and serious—really the 
philosophic view of the ways of this earth. 

There is little need of recommending any story by Bob Olsen, who has 
established himself as a great favorite with our readers. His “Four Dimen¬ 
sional Escape” appears in this issue. 

“The Valley of the Blind,” by Abner J. Gelula, is a very strong picture 
of a settlement of the blind living in perfect peace and happiness in the 
recesses in the South American jungle. And this is not all. . . . 
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In the Realm of Books 


*F. P. 1 Antwortet nicht," by Kurt Si- 

odmak. Published by Ernst Keil’s 

Nachfreger (August Schcrl) G. M. B. 

H., Berlin, Germany. 180 pages, marks 

6 . 

The first letters and numeral title of 
this book F. P. 1 (Flug Platform No. 
1) are the initials of the “Flying Plat¬ 
form No. 1," an airplane landing plat¬ 
form in this particular case being an ar¬ 
tificial floating island, to be anchored 
midway between the Azores and Ber¬ 
muda, and designed to facilitate flights 
between America and Europe. This 
island is built in gigantic dimensions; it 
is ten times as large as the “Europa” 
and weighs over 300,000 tons. The hol¬ 
low platform is mounted on a series of 
very large hollow cylinders. Large, 
heavy nets lying on the bottom of the 
ocean connected with non-corroding 
cables will hold the platform in posi¬ 
tion. The hollow platform contains ma¬ 
chine shops, storage tanks, engine rooms 
and quarters for the crew. The super¬ 
structures contain hangars for the planes 
and a luxuriously equipped first class 
hotel combining American ideas of com¬ 
fort with European cuisine in other 
words; a swimming Ritz-Carlton. 

Detailed plans for such swimming 
islands have appeared already in many 
technical journals and the writer believes 
that in the next ten years such islands 
will become a reality. As usual, the 
imagination of the scientific fiction 
writer is several jumps ahead of tech¬ 
nical facts and Siodmak’s fantastic 
prophesy of to-day will surely become a 
fact of to-morrow. 

For years the railroads had every¬ 
thing their own wtay. Lately motor 
transportation has begtm to offer serious 
competition to the rail borne vehicles, 
and though long distance oversea flights 
are still far from safe and offer as yet 
no commercial possibilities, the time will 
come when the Zeppelins and the planes 
will become serious competitors of the 
trans-oceanic liners. 

Hansly, head of a steamship combine 
foresaw this possibility, and when the 
first artificial island "F. P. 1” was about 
to be towed to its destination in the 
Atlantic he laid his plans to prevent the 
fulfillment of the contract, thereby to 
bankrupt the construction firm or to de¬ 
stroy the "F. P. 1” completely by sink¬ 
ing it. 

He partly succeeds by causing sabot¬ 
age on a large scale aboard the “F. P. 
1” and by buying up the chief assistant 
to the builder, but the courage of the 
builder’s daughter turns his machinations 
to naught, and the drifting helpless 
island is found in the nick of time. The 
damages caused by the saboteurs are 
repaired, the island is saved from sink¬ 
ing and it is safely anchored in its ap¬ 
pointed place. 

Siodmak has produced a little master¬ 


piece of fantastic fiction. The tension, 
the uncertainty, the danger during the 
critical days when the “F. P. 1” is drift¬ 
ing isolated and helpless, is graphically 
described and is extremely convincing. 
It is a powerful thriller and its transla¬ 
tion into English is to be hoped for, as 
it will provide excellent entertainment 
for all devotees of scientific fiction. 

- —C. A. B. 

‘ Black No More,” by George S. Schuy¬ 
ler. Published by Macaulay, New 

York. $2.00 

Several serious problems are facing 
the so-called civilization of the United 
States. Aside from “the noble experi¬ 
ment” of the hypocrites, and the Jew 
question, according to anti-sensitive alias 
Ku Klux Klan papers, the Negro ques¬ 
tion is perhaps the most serious one, to 
which an answer will have to be found. 
True we have several minor questions, 
such as politicians, crooked judges, offi¬ 
cials and bankers, but there the answer 
is easy: hoard them on one or more of 
the war time steamers built apparently 
for the purpose of establishing a rivet¬ 
ing record and set them adrift in a storm. 
Old man Atlantic would take care of 
them in excellent fashion, and how the 
noble experimenters would enjoy that 
awful lot of water in which they would 
disappear forever. The answer to the 
Negro question is offered by Mr. Schuy¬ 
ler in his book “Black No More,” and 
a very scientific answer it is. 

Dr. Crookman, a Negro scientist has 
discovered and perfected an electric treat¬ 
ment which changes any Negro into a 
nordic type. Not only turns their skin 
white, but the hair straightens and be¬ 
comes blond and the racial features 
are completely altered. Dr. Crookman 
opens a chain of sanitariums all over 
the country and bye and bye there are 
no more Negroes in the United States. 
The bleached Negroes, indistinguishable 
from the real whites, merge with the 
white population, and panics result 
everywhere. Black babies are born to 
apparently white parents and heroic at¬ 
tempts are made to do something, but 
apparently nothing can be done. 

The hero of the story, the first Negro 
to undergo the treatment, goes South and 
joins forces with an ignorant fanatical 
clergyman who founded the “Nordic 
Knights,” with an ever watchful eye on 
the exchequer. He marries the beauti¬ 
ful but dumb daughter of the clergyman, 
who is later running for democratic 
president. He makes a serious mistake 
by employing a statistician in heraldry, 
also an ex-Negro to delve into the ances¬ 
try of himself, his friends and his ene¬ 
mies, with astounding results. When 
the statistician is through co-relating all 
established facts it is discovered that al¬ 
most all aristocratic families and persons 
including the prospective president have 
a Negro amongst their ancestors. Un¬ 


fortunately the republicans steal this 
damaging document and hell breaks 
loose. All the high officials of the “Nor¬ 
dic Knights” flee, but our hero, the com¬ 
ing son-in-law who becomes the father 
of a brown baby, takes all the funds 
along. Two other Nordic Knights who 
are not so lucky are captured and 
lynched. 

Then the pendulum swings and to be 
a Negro becomes quite the fashion. 

This took “Black No More” is one 
of the most amusing books I ever read. 
True, it is a cruel satire on our present 
civilization. Mr. Schuyler, a well known 
Negro writer, does not spare any one, 
neither the leaders of his own race, nor 
the whites nor their respective sympa¬ 
thizers. Most amusing is the take off on 
the Ku Klux Klan, with the absurd 
trifles resurrected and elaborated in the 
“Nordic Knights.” The book will be 
poison to some people and an exceedingly 
bitter drink to quaff, because truth is 
always unwelcome and there is an aw¬ 
ful lot of truth in this book. 

I recommend it with all my heart. 

—C. A. B. 


"The Gold Diggers," by A. M. Fleming. 

Published by Meadow Publishing 

Company, 27 Beach Street, Boston, 

Mass. $1.50. 

There is a statement on the jacket 
of the book to the effect, tliat the author 
wrote it chiefly to amuse his friends. 
Friends are usually very tolerant and 
are apt to praise almost anything, and if 
Mr. Fleming has succeeded in creating 
joy in the hearts of his friends he has 
done a noble deed. To the outsider, who 
is not influenced by any feeling of friend¬ 
ship for the author and who has learned 
through bitter experience to approach a 
book by a relatively new writer with a 
feeling of deep distrust and suspicion 
engendered and kept alive by the habit¬ 
ual lying of the jacket writers, the “Gold 
Diggers” is a disappointment. We of 
the fantastic fiction clan are willing and 
ready to believe almost anything, and 
furthermore W'e want the unbelievable in 
large doses. And when the basis of the 
book is only two prehistoric animals 
hatched from eggs, which kept fresh for 
ages and ages (the egg trust should in¬ 
vestigate this) and even when these 
two dinosaurs delve assiduously after 
gold nuggets and even go after a dea¬ 
con’s gold tooth, that is not enough to 
ring the welkin in scientific fiction 
circles. Even the addition of a bullfrog 
weighing 35 lbs. does not mean much. 

The book fairly crawls with new char¬ 
acters throughout, all do something and 
all have something to say, all of which 
helps to fill the pages. 

The “Gold Diggers” evidently is 
meant as a humorous story and as such 
may be enjoyed by those who are easily 
pleased.—C. A. Brandt. 
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rHyG-U SSIONS 


In this department we shall discuss, every month, topics of interest to readers. The editors invite correspondence on all 
subjects directly or indirectly related to the stories appearing in this magazine. In case a special personal answer is required, 

a nominal fee of 25c to cover time and postage is required. 


ROCKET PROPULSION, HOW IT 
WOULD OPERATE IN COSMIC SPACE 

Editor, Ahazing Stories: 

Although I have been a more or less con¬ 
stant readeT of your magazine for several 
years, I have never written you a letter, pre¬ 
ferring to watch others argue various points 
among themselves in your discussion columns; 
but now it seems to me you have done Mr. 
Swift of San Antonio a slight injustice hi 
your comment on his letter in the December 
issue, where you were talking of the effects 
comparable to gravitation which are due to 
rockets. Your own statement is: “But as far 
as the simple propulsive effect of the rockets 
is concerned, if they kept the ship going at 
uniform velocity, there would be no effect 
produced upon the passengers, who might float 
around regardless of everything/* Since the 
rockets make up the only force acting on the 
space-ship except for the gravitational force 
©f neighboring celestial bodies and since that 
gravitational force affects all parts of the ship 
in the same manner and so produces no effects 
on the inside which are comparable to gravity, 
it is clear that there will be an absence of 
effects comparable to gravity when and only 
when the rockets are inactive. This will be 
just as true in the vicinity of a large body 
liko the sun as a billion miles beyond Pluto, 
the only requirement being that our space¬ 
ship shall be in a vacuum. Of course near 
the sun there might be a slight external force 
in the form of light pressure, but it, for a 
space-ship, would be practically negligible. 

The best stories you have published in your 
magazine, in my opinion, are the Skylark 
stories by Dr. Smith. Mr. Campbell would 
be fairly good if he watched his science more 
closely, but the molecular motion motor which 
he insists on using is a flagrant violation of 
Newton’s law9 of motion and so in my opinion 
is inexcusable. Being only a college student, 
perhaps I take Newton’s laws too seriously, 
and it is possible that a postulation of higher 
dimensions would give us more general laws 
which would allow Newton’9 to break down in 
special cases. I myself am not in favor of 
the procedure, but it gives food for thought 
at least. 

Marvin G. Moore, 

206 N. Harvey, 
Urbana, Ill. 

(If a space ship got to a sufficient distance 
from the sun and the planets, it would be al¬ 
most exempt from gravitation. There would 
be no air or not enough air to materially re¬ 
tard its progress, so that once it reached a 
sufficient speed, the rockets might be cut out 
and the ship would go on almost indefinitely 
without any propulsion; as long as the rockets 
are producing acceleration there will be an 
effect comparable to gravity, If there is neither 
acceleration or deceleration there will be no 
such effect. A great deal has appeared in our 
columns about the effect of acceleration and 
deceleration and the person suhjected to either. 
We will leave the answer to your criticism of 
Mr. Campbell’s work to be answered by him 
as he was the author.— Editor.) 


SCIENCEERS REORGANIZE, AS THE 
OUTGROWTH OF THE ORIGINAL 
“SCIENCE CORRESPONDENCE CLUB’* 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Would you be kind enough to inform your 
New York readers, by publication of this brief 
note, that “The Scienceers” club has been re¬ 
vived in this city? 

“The Scienceers,” an outgrowth of the 
original “Science Correspondence Club” found¬ 
ed by Walter L. Dennis, was one of the first 
local organizations of science-fiction fame. It 
flourished throughout 1930, but disbanded at 


the end of that year like many other enterprises. 

We have now reorganized the club, and are 
holding regular meetings here. We are seek¬ 
ing new members among followers of science 
fiction in this city, and we cordially invite all 
metropolitan readers of Amazing Stories to 
get in touch with us. 

Membership in The Scienceera la free. 

Allen Glasser, Secretary, 

1610 University Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 

(We publish your notice of the reorganiza¬ 
tion of “The Scienceera” with, pleasure. We 
feel that we have had a part in the founding 
of all of these clubs. We regard them as 
friends of ours and go almost to the extent 
of considering ourselves a parent organization. 
—Editor.) 


A LETTER FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
WHO WOULD LIKE TO HAVE COR¬ 
RESPONDENTS OF SIMILAR TASTES 
TO HIS OWN, AND APPRECIATION OF 
THE EDITOR’S WORK 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Everyone seems to be writing into the Dis¬ 
cussions Dept., so I may as well do the same. 
I’m not exactly a publicity hound, but I do 
enjoy seeing my name in print. Who doesn’t? 

Amazing Stories occupies an enviable spot 
in my magazine rack. Of all the magazines 
which I read each month, it comes first as far 
as reading and enjoyment are concerned. I 
am a science-fiction fiend and consider myself 
a critic along these lines, because I devour 
about everything published in this field. 

Amazing Stories has many excellent com¬ 
petitors, but none possess the outstanding 
authors and format as does A. S. Cloukey’s 
“Swordsman of Sarvon” is absorbing. Am 
anxiously awaiting the second installment. Bob 
Olsen’s “Purple Monsters” was good, as was 
“Beyond the Planetoids.” I have no favorite 
authors because they all know their stuff— 
otherwise they would not be writing for your 
mag. Occasionally a story appears^ which is 
not quite up to par, but what-the-heck, the 
other gems offset that. 

There is one point that I have never been 
able to dope out to my complete satisfaction. 
That is: How do ye editors check-up on the 
science contained in stories? Do they have 
a staff of experts in the various fields of sci¬ 
ence, or do they merely consult encyclopedias, 
etc.? Surely the latter would involve enormous 
detail. 

Seems to me if those readers who enjoy 
hurling brick-bats Into ye editorial sanctum 
would pause to consider the Hcreulean task 
entailed in editing and publishing a good maga¬ 
zine, their hearts would soften a bit and they’d 
ealize that, after all, an editor is only human, 
and therefore prone to err. 

Whenever I encounter a “dud” story, I 
merely pass over it saying to myself: “Frank, 
ray boy, think of ye poor editors in their 
office-cells, poring over reams of manuscript; 
analyzing, criticizing, temporizing, not to say 
courting eye-strain and an irritable disposition. 
Surely they deserve some sympathetic under¬ 
standing.” And so, all ye other readers, let’s 
unite to give our humble editors a “break.” 
That’s the spirit l 

Creative writing is perhaps the finest voca¬ 
tion (or avocation if you will) in the world. 
Seriously, I am contemplating it myself, but 
thus far have made slight headway. Persist¬ 
ence and constant writing are perhaps the 
primary requisites for success. My sideline 
has been contesting, which I have pursued for 
four or so years. Have won numerous prizes 
and hope to capture many more. Chemistry 
and electricity at one time claimed all my 
spare time. For many hours I would dabble 
and experiment in the quest of knowledge and, 


perhaps, some remuneration. After several years 
of this, the fact dawned upon me that I was 
getting nowhere; that is, nowhere to brag 
about. Inadequate training and finance© proved 
an insurmountable barrier to success. And so, 
I chose between two loves as it were; Science 
and Writing—the latter winning out. 

I would like to correspond with anyone 
having similar aspirations. And, thanks pro¬ 
fusely for the space. 

Frank R. Moore, 

2516 Bagley Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

(We will start by saying that we hope this 
will not be your last letter. We are always 
glad to get such communications as yours. We 
have scientific friends to whom we can appeal 
for special information and we also have a 
small but very satisfactory library covering 
the general topics of natural science, and we 
have a graduate in science and literature on 
our staff, so we manage to keep pretty dear 
of criticism from the standpoint of science. 
It is a sort of a comfort that unfavorable cri¬ 
ticism seems in many cases to be unjustified. 
It is so easy to make assertions about things 
of which we have little direct knowledge. An¬ 
other thing to be remarked is that science is 
changing constantly, what we might terra the 
procession of the atoms gives a good illustra¬ 
tion. The original idea was that the atomic 
weight of any element was an exact multiple 
of the weight of hydrogen. This is so near 
the truth that in chemical calculations as re¬ 
quired by the analytical chemist it can be ac¬ 
cepted as truth. But we know definitely that 
it is not exact. If we take the atomic weight 
of oxygen as our basis—16—the atomic weight 
of hydrogen is 1.008. A good deal might be 
written on the procession of the atoms. 

In everyday words, as regards atoms, we 
never know exactly where we are at, the 
changes in theory are so rapid.— Editor.) 


THE AUGUST COVER OP AMAZING 
STORIES NOT APPROVED OF, OTHER 
NOTES ON THE CONTENTS 

Editor, Amazing Stories; 

The August Amazing Stories: cover, not 
good. Editorial, all x. “Swordsman of Sar- 
von,” fair enough. “Atoms,” good. “Last 
Evolution,” O.K. Different presentation than 
expected, “Beyond the Planetoids,” very ex¬ 
citing type of tale. “Room for the Super 
Race,” fine. “Purple Monsters,” best. Illus¬ 
tration good. Many book reviews, fine. Good 
letter by Ilasse. Am In agreement for demand 
for Muller work. All interested in The Time 
Traveller and the Fantasy Fans Fraternity 
may communicate with myself, or, more di¬ 
rectly, with Mr. Allan Glasser, 1610 University 
Avenue, New York City, New York. Look 
forward to “Romance of Posi and Nega.” 
Skidmore wrote “Dramatis Personae” in the 
Quarterly. Enjoyed it “muchly.” “Lady of 
Lite” should be good. 

Forrest J. Ackerman, 

530 Staples Avenue, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

(This short letter speaks for itself. The 
August cover has not been severely criticized 
and to our mind it is particularly good. Fore¬ 
shortening of the central figure In the blaze of 
radiations is particularly good and the general 
effect is light. We find the great difficulty 
in our covers is to prevent a too heavy touch 
by the artist. While extremely interesting, the 
Editor’s life’s work is sevet^ on the nerves 
unless he has the happy faculty, which the 
writer, has not, of forgetting the magazine as 
he steps into the elevator. It is to be antici¬ 
pated that it will be within day and night, 
especially night, and all this makes It a soul- 
satisfying and terribly aggravating occupation. 
Editor.) 
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A MICE GOSSIPY LETTER FROM THE 
SECRETARY OF THE I. S. A. 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I’ve sure got a lot to unload this time. 
The December Issue was the best in a long time 
from the cover to the rupture ad. Beyond 
that I can only thank you for printing my 
letter. 

Incidentally the “something drastic” hap¬ 
pened: I stopped over at Milwaukee on my 
way here from Berkeley (sounds funny, but 
it’s trye) and called on Ray Palmer. So we 
decided to reduce all dues to the lowest level. 
Right now representatives of the four local 
chips are \vorfting on the new constitution. I 
haven’t heard much about the Junior Associa¬ 
tion since I left home, but what I have seen 
in your gplumns about all the boy’s sci-fic. 
cldbs lobks like Jim’s chance. 

So the battle still ragqs merrily. One doesn’t 
like Campbell because his characters’ speak too 
dryly, and another doesn’t like Smith because 
his are not dry enough. I might warn Jack 
Saunders what happened to the Chinese when 
they got too sfcriofls rfbout a literary language. 
Ax person has to memorise four or five long 
books before he can Write a letter, and half 
a dozen more before be can understand a very 
large percentage of letters written by others. 
By the way, where is Woodhaven? I can't 
find it on the map, and I like to locate folks 
I’m interested in. Myself, I like both the 
authors, and I’d jump at the chance to rfead 
any of Smith’s stories re-written by Campbell 
or vice versa. Kin do? Mr. Editor. 

I’ve got it all over L. F. MacNichol; I’ve 
read every issue since the third. I was sub¬ 
scribing to Science and Invention when A. S. 
was starred and I’ve always been insulted be¬ 
cause I wasn’t notified of it. 

That story: “The Doubt,” struck me at first 
as non-srientific, but as time goes on I realize 
that it was merely a new field of science. After 
all, there are other kinds of science than 
chemistry and physics and astronomy. This 
was psychology. Most of Dr. Keller’s have 
at least some sociology. The “Vibration” in 
this issue had btit one scientific fact in the 
whole story and that was the vibration rate of 
the earth. “Roadways of Mhrs” was of the 
“ready-made science” type which has a certain 
appeal in small doses. So far you have kept it 
down to the acceptable minimum. Another 
magazine with the same initials 19 a lhtle too 
full of it. 

I notice the later comments on “Posi and 
Nega” are more favorable, and while I can’t 
agree with R. Rose in placing it among the 
five beet stories even in the last year, I think 
it was pretty good because original. But this 
issue is the most original one yet. Let's have 
some more. 

Clifton Amsbury, 
Secretary pro tern, I.S.A., 

1312 Q St., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

(There must be many Woodhavens in this 
country. There is one in the vicinity of New 
York. If yon address your letter to Wood- 
haven, Queens County, N. Y., it will reach 
your correspondent. We understand that the 
magazine with the same initials as ours is to 
be discontinued. We feel that the story “Po6i 
and Nega” is quite a charming bit of fiction 
and it was excellently carried out to a pleasant 
conclusion* It is impossible to place the 
stories in any exact numerical order accord¬ 
ing to merit, because what will please one will 
not please another, but as Editor we are al¬ 
ways glad to receive what may be called classi¬ 
fied appreciation on stories.— Editor.) 


A LETTER OF EXCEPTIONALLY 
SEVERE CRITICISM 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have often felt slightly moved to comment 
on your stories, but the “Discussions” of yeur 
readers ere required to stir up the needed 
energy. In particular, this letter will refer 
to the November 1932 issue for the most part. 
As I do not keep my back issues, my reference 
to them, based on Memory, will be perforce 
vague. 

A few general comments come first, that 
apply to whole classes of stories: I see your 
readers like the ‘‘Skylark” series. May I 
offer a criticism of scientific accuracy? Ed¬ 
dington has given a fairly good proof that it 
is highly unlikely that life as we know it ex¬ 


ists anywhere except on earth. One cannot 
fail to admit the strength of bis reasoning 
(Ref. Eddington’s “Nature of the Physical 
World”). Furthermore, as any philosopher 
will tell you, to speculate upon the possibilities 
of life other than as we know it—that b, life 
outside the 0®—100° C. temperature range, or 
not using H 2 0 a9 a fundamental, nr not using 
oxygen either as fuel-burning or exhaust—is 
meaningless. Briefly, then, stories involving 
non-terrestrial beings are scientifically poor. 
Especially if they Make them of human like¬ 
ness. 

A second general point is the ray myth. 
You yourselves hate printed an editprial on 
the wavelengths of “light rays” that fall into 
the unknown class: longer than radio, between 
radio and heat, between X—and cosmic, and 
below cosmic. Certainly, the long radio-waves 
will offer nothing of interest- The short-radio 
waves will undoubtedly be carried clear down 
to long heat rays. The X-rayvcosmic ray band 
will show increasing penetration, but no pro¬ 
found physiological effects. I doubt if any ex¬ 
isting arrangement can produce waves shorter 
than cosmic, for sheer lack of energy. Perhaps 
the rays are of the “sound” type. Shall I 
speculate further on the absurdity of this class? 
One of your authors went So far as to classify 
rays by octaves, putting sound and light in the 
same sequence, and giving marvelous proper-! 
ties to each missing octave. 

I can formulate good arguments to show 
that television cannot become commercially 1 
practical without some principle that is not yet 
even conceived. Gravity control systems are 
all still meaningless. 

Though still an undergraduate, I have com¬ 
pleted mofe than the Physics requirements for 
any college in the country, at Harvard. Let 
me point out that scientists judge theories not 
by their rightness or wrongness, for nothing 
can be proved rigorously, not even the reality 
of self. Usefulness is the criterion. It is 
useful to assume that I exist, not right or 
wrong. 

I state this last to illustrate what I mean 
by “meaningless.” Anything so far removed 
from present knowledge as to be pure specula¬ 
tion, nowise related to the simpler assumption 
on which “meaningful” things are. based, and 
not serving in any way to correlate given ob¬ 
servational data. 

Thus, suspended animation in the future has 
meaning, while in the past, it has none. We 
know enough about life to conceive of it now, 
but we believe that it could not have occurred 
in the past, because our knowledge is recent, 
and the process could not, we believe, occur 
accidentally. This of course applies only to 
warm-blooded animals, perhaps only to mam¬ 
mals. 

I believe all time stories to be meaningless. 

All this seems .to cut down greatly your 
range of available material. Bat, not sot 
Firstly, you accomplish one thing;• You enter¬ 
tain. As pure fiction your stories are quite 
fair, I have only the highest praise for the 
“Skylark” set, and for several others on this 
count. Also, you can omit explanations and 
offer your principles as in the “Finger of the 
Past” by Dr. Brcuer, of this issue, and assume 
the ideas, tising entertainment value as excuse. 
And it is good mental exercise to speculate on 
what would happen, given a set of mean¬ 
ingless ideas* 

Now for a few comments on your readers’ 
letters. I agree with Mr. R. Bames that the 
story of Posi and Nega was far fetched, and 
the height of meaninglessness. But I agree 
with your Editor also in that it was “good 
practice,” as explained in the last paragraph. 

I agree with the body of your correspondents 
that the series of “Lemurian Documents” was 
both entertaining and thpught-provoking, but 
I feel that they are quite beyond the range of 
possibility. Let me refer you to Wendell 
Philips’ lecture on “The Lost Arts” to show 
you what I mean. 

Mr. Knight’s letter was Interesting as an 
essay on nothing. Mr. Hoiles’ letter gives a 
blatant expos6 of the feelings I enjoy when 
reading your stories. He is also right (?) in 
that he says English movies are bad. They 
are the only foreign ones that are consistently 
worse than oars. 

The Gravity Control School” as you must 
agree, is a school of meaningless ideas. No 
one can prove them wrong rigorously, but their 
theories do not sound useful. 

It was a nice letter from Miss Robb, wasn’t 
it? I haven’t the background of the letter, 
but I gather that she resents the use of slang 
by scientists. So do t% They don’t use slang 


as a whole. Your explanation of the “Rela¬ 
tivity” ideas about the speed of light as the 
limiting mark of velocities was not very lucid, 
but quite accurate. 

Mr. Japka is one of the few readers who 
has pointed out the important time element in 
scientific works. Scientists don’t run around 
making epoch-making inventions in a month. 
Firstly, every discovery attributed to one man 
is but the correlation of the efforts of many 
previous workers, plus some small portion of 
his own. Mr. Japka is an unusually discern¬ 
ing reader for his age. 

One story which escapes all of my criticism 
is H. G. Wells’ ‘‘The Man Who Could Work 
Miracles.” He has assumed a most improbable 
base: a man who could work miracles—and 
he has made a fine, accurate story of it. He 
doesn’t go into long pseudo-scientific explana¬ 
tion, superficially dear, but is as full of holes 
as Swiss cheese. He says, A Herfi, take it or 
leave itl” 

You once published a story giving the reac¬ 
tions of a Roman transplanted into the present 
day. The author justly refrained from trying 
to prove the possibility qf such a transplanta- 
tt6n, and concerned himself only with the 
reactions of the Roman, giving a somewhat 
malicious and unfair, but highly amusing and 
thought-provoking account of modern civiliza¬ 
tion. That Was perhaps the best story you 
have ever published. 

In my effort to cover a lot of territory iti a 
relatively small space, I am afraid I have 
sacrificed clarity and onfltted evidence to sup¬ 
port my ideas. Should anyone be interested, 
I would be glad to go Into greater detail, 

I wish your magazine all the luck and pros¬ 
perity in the world, only I wish you would do 
better than the one good 9tory per two issues 
that you have achieved in the past. 

Eric Durand, 

3613 Norton Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

(Sometimes one has to read between the 
lines to get at the raal meaning of a text, but 
this correspondent does not hesitate to speak 
out his mind as they say and we are going to 
let the letter take Care of itself. The position 
of Editor gives one a bird’s-eye view of the 
contributions and stories which are published 
and also of those which are not ftu&lished, 
which are two distinct things. The very sub¬ 
jects which you find fault with, others like 
and you should remember very distinctly that 
our magazine is announced as a science fiction 
magazine and the last word of that qualifica¬ 
tion answers and goes to refute much of 
which you complain. Your letter is so long 
and explicit that we fed it can tell its own 
story. You will find that the alleged Roman 
in the starry criticised very justly many of our 
absurd ways and we are open to exceedingly 
severe criticism when we find the whole world 
bankrupt and it is fair to say because of the 
large expenditures on the absurdities of whole¬ 
sale war.— Editor.) 


A SUGGESTION FOR A SCIENCE CLUB, 
BUT WE ALREADY HAVE PUBLISHED 
LETTERS ABOUT SEVERAL OF THEM 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

This is my first letter to “our” magazine. 

As I am an idealist, I am interested in so¬ 
cial Utopias, and I. thought it would fit a good 
idea to form a science club with a scientific 
organization. I mean having It organized like 
a government of a future country in some of 
your stories. I like to make ideal govern¬ 
ments on paper, but sometimes my theory hits 
a snag. 

I have already got many ideas of my own, 
but I would like to see what other people 
thought up. I would be glad to correspond 
with other readers. 

Antonio Medina, 

4506 Main St., Apt. 101, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

(VVe think that you would find that the 
majority of people feel that we are over- 
governed, that there Is too much law. One 
of the old mottos on the subject of govern¬ 
ment was that “The Best Governed People 
Are the Least Governed.” The automobile 
driver finds that other drivers keep to the 
right even when there is no policeman to be seen 
and it is an excellent illustration of self- 
government, so if you do organize a club, 
don’t give it toe much government.— Editor.) 
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Art yon affine too soon • . • vetting up 5 to 10 
times at night ... is vitality ebbing steadily 
away . • . are yon definitely on the down grade, 
half-living, bine, depressed, subject to chronic 
constipation, chronic fatigue, backache, foot and 
leg pains? Then look to the vital prostate gland! 


New Facts About 
the Prostate Gland! 


In men past 40, do yon know that these symptoms are 
often the direct result of prostate gland failure? Are yon 
aware that these symptoms frequently warn of the most 
critical period of a man’s life, and that prostate trouble 
unchecked usually goes from bad to worse . . . that it 
frequently leads to years of fruitless treatment and even 
surgery . • . that it even threatens life itself? 

FREE to Men Past 40 
No man past 40 Bhould go on blindly blaming old aga 
for these distressing conditions. Know the true meaning 
of these symptoms. Send for a new, illustrated booklet, 
"Why Many Men Are Old at 40,” written by a well-known 
American Scientist, and see if these facts apply to you. 

There is little or nothing that medicine can do for the 
prostate gland. Massage is annoying, expensive and not 
always effective. Now this scientist has perfected a totally 
different kind of treatment that you can use in your own 
home. It employs no drugs, medicine, or violet rays. It 
stimulates the vital prostate gland in a new natural way, 
and it is as harmless as brushing your hair. 100,000 men 
have used it with remarkable results. 


Swift Natural Relief 

Now physicians and surgeons in every part of the coun¬ 
try are recommending this non-medical treatment. So 
directly does this new safe treatment go to the prostate 
gland that noticeable relief often follows overnight. So 
remarkable are the results that you can test it under a 
guarantee that unless you feel 10 years younger In 7 days 
you pay nothing. 


Scientist's Book Free 

Send now for this Scientist’s free book and learn these 
new facts about the prostate gland and old-age ailments. 

Simply mail the coupon to W. J. Kirk, President, The 
Electro Thermal C©„ 5562 Morris Ave„ Steubenville, Ohio. 


If you live Wert of the Rockies, address tfbe Electro Thermal 
Co., 500 Wm. Fox Building. Dept. 55-8, Los Angeles. Calif. 
In Canada, address The Electro Thermal Oo.. Desk 55-S, 
53 Yonge Bt, Toronto, Ont., Can. _ 


J W. J. Mirk, Pres.. The Electro Thermal Co.. 

I 5562 Morris Ave., 8teubenville, Ohio. 

Without obligation, kindly send me a free copy of “Why 
I Many Men Are Old at 46.” 


| Name . 1 

| Address ... J 


New Vigor 

FOR MEN 
Past 40 

liilllllllllllllllllilllll! 

NO man need be discouraged be¬ 
cause overwork, nerve strain and 
worry have lowered his vitality. 

Nerve force is beat replenished by 
rleh new blood to restore normal 
health and activity. Plenty of iron 
in the blood means pep and power when you need It most. 
Dr. Jayne's world famous "BRYODA” is a vitalizing tonic, 
guaranteed by every druggist to give quick satisfactory re¬ 
sults or money back. Only $1.00. Triple supply $2.00 for 
severe or stubborn cases. Mail orders filled. Bend cash or 
•tamps. (25c extra if sent C.O.D.) 

Dr. Jayne’s Tonic Pills 

DR. D. JAYNE t SON, INC., 

3 Vine Street Dept. B-1J7 Philadelphia, Pa. 

iiiimiiiimi 



ERRORS IN STORIES DUE TO THEIR 
PERIOD OP PRODUCTION 


Editor, Amazing Stories: 

After reading “Solarite” in an ancient, not 
so ancient, Amazing Stories (November, 1930, 
to be exact) I take it upon myself to make a 
few remarks. A couple of mistakes (?) though 
small caught ray eye. During the probably 
three years since the story was written, two 
things have changed. First, in 2117 A.D. on 
the planet Venus, they find for the first time 
an element called Gorlus, which the author 
calls the 85th element. I don’t think that Mr. 
Campbell should think that in 200 years our 
scientists would not discover the 85th and 
87th element. In fact now, 3 years after 
authorship, the 85th is found and (I’m not 
sure whether they have really found it) or only 
think they have the 87th. Of course when the 
story was written, this would not have been a 
mistake. 

Then the Venerian shows him a slab on 
which are the sun and eight planets, in 2117. 
Of course, this wasn’t a mistake either, but 
things like that just catch your eye. 

Please answer this question. Was a sequel 
to “Submicroscopic” ever published? If so in 
what issue? If not, is one coming? I’m in 
suspense. 

What’s your excuse for publishing such stor¬ 
ies as “The Cosmic Steeple Chase,” by Robert 
A. Wait. I could not “wait” to write you. 
Also I shall not “wait” for any more of his 
stories. 

In the first place, if a cylinder as hot as 
this one were to hit “cold water” there would 
(to my knowledge)) have been a tremendous 
explosion and a whale of a hole blown. Then 
the hero, heroine and her father look at it 
nonchalantly and then go to bed with no further 
discussions and sleep/ (imagine that). The 
next day the cylinder is “completely cooled off. 
Then they salve the manuscripts and a villain 
blackmails them into letting him go. Several 
times the villain escapes with the heroine and 
finally sends Harry, the hero (hair-breadth 
Harry fits), to his supposed death. But the 
villain is “foiled” and killed. Then the author 
writes, “Let’s have a look at the machinery.” 
The two men rushed down into the machinery 
room and were shocked to find the whole blue 
ball a crackle with brilliant white sparks. 
The story ends and they get safely back to 
earth, but how.—How they fix the machinery 
the author does not state. Another thing. The 
author states that the human beings (Earth- 
beings) were the lowest in the scale of evolu¬ 
tion of those gathered there. The earth is 
billions of years old and surely in a universe in 
which there are hundreds of civilizations, there 
must be some below earth. Then the author 
tells of a mineral being that reproduced by 
budding like the Hydro. The Hydro is very 
low in evolution (or comparatively so) or 
rather in the classification of animals (my mis¬ 
take). Thus I wouldn’t plaoe these beings 
above terrestrials. (Personally I don’t like to 
see old mother earth called lower than anybody 
else. It hurts my pride.) The author’s plot 
was good, but I’m sure I could have written 
the story almost as good (though I’m not sci¬ 
entist enough). Why pollute his story with a 
villain? 

As a magazine. I’m satisfied with Amazing 
Stories, but there are always improvements. 
I’m not going to crab though. 

In “Suhmicroscopic” I understood that Court¬ 
ney merely increased and decreased the distance 
between atoms. Is that true? If so, the same 
number of atoms would be' present and he would 
weigh the same. Of course, this would ruin 
the story, but . . . Then, too, when the ad¬ 
juster grew larger, why didn’t it crush the 
palace on top of which it was placed ? It would 
grow large enough. 

Please remember that I am anxious about 
a sequel to this story. 

Would like to know the present address of 
the “Science Correspondence Club” and “The 
Eastbay Scientific Association.” 

I am 14 and will answer every and all let¬ 
ters written me by boy9 or girls a year or 
two older or younger. 

This is a long letter and I am not writing 
it to get it published, but I wish you would 
print the paragraph before this one. Cheers 
for Amazing Stories. 

Philip Turner, 

Hiram, Ohio. 



To a few honest fellows I am offering an 
opportunity to get a training and pay foe 
it after they graduate in easy monthly 
payments. You get Free Employment Sen- 
vice for life. And if you need part-time 
work while at school to help pay expenses, 
we’ll help you get it. Coyne is 83 years 
old. Ctoyne Training is tested—You can 
find out everything absolutely free. Just 
mail the Coupon for My Big Free Book* 

Jobs Leading to Salaries of 
$50 a Week and Up 

Jobs as Designer, Inspector and Tester— 
as Radio Balesman and in Service and In. 
atallation—aa Operator or Manager of • 
Bnx ’ — '■ — ■ 

tor 

Piet _ 

Opportunities for fascinating Big Pay 
Jobs I 

10 Weeks’ Shop Training 

AT COYNE IN CHICAGO 

We don't teach you from boohs. We teach 
you by Actual Work on a great outlay of 
Radio, Broadcasting, Television, Talking 
Picture and Code equipment. And because 
we out eut useless theory, yon get a prac¬ 
tical training in 10 week*. 

TELEVISION 

Is Now Here! 

And Television is already here I Soon there 
will be a demand for Television Experts! 
The man who gets in on the ground floor 
of Television can have dosens of opportu¬ 
nities in this new field I Learn Television 
at Coyne on the very latest Television 
equipment. 

Talking Pictures 
A Big Field 

Talking Pictures, and Publio Address Sys¬ 
tems offer golden opportunities to tin 
Trained Radio Man. Learn at Coyne on 
actual Talking Picture and Sound Repro¬ 
duction equipment. 

Get the Facts 

Don’t spend your life slaving away in scene 
dull, bopeleeo job! Don’t be satisfied to 
Work for a mere 330 or $90 a week. Let 
me show you how to make Beal Money In 
Radio—thefasteet-growing, biggest money¬ 
making game on earth I Get my big Pres 
book and ell details of my pay after grad- 
nation offer. Malt the coupon today. 

H. C. LEWIS. PrnldMt 

Radio Division, Coyno Ebcbica! School 

900 8. Paulina St, Dwt M-80, ChlMH. III. 

Dear Mr. Lewis: 

Bend me your big Free Book: details of your Fret 
Employment Service: and tall me all about your spe¬ 
cial offer of allowing me to pay for training oo eaey 
monthly terms after graduation. 

Name __ 

Address .. 

City.. . State.. 
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Fight Kidney Acidity— 

Win Back Your Pep 

Stop Getting Up Nights—Whip Burning Acidity That 
Saps Vitality—Make Guaranteed Cystex Test 


There is nothing that can make men 
or women feel more run-down, nervous 
and lacking in vitality than poor func¬ 
tioning of the thousands of tiny, delicate 
tubes in the Kidneys. 

If poorly functioning Kidneys or Blad¬ 
der are stealing your Vitality and make 
it hard for you to keep up with the speed 
of modem life—if they make you suffer 
from Getting Up Nights, Leg Pains, 
Nervousness, Stiffness, Burning, Smart¬ 
ing, Itching, Acidity, Neural¬ 
gia or Rheumatic Pains, Lum¬ 
bago or Circles Under Eyes, don’t 
waste a minute, Try the Doctor’s 
prescription called Cystex (pro¬ 
nounced Siss-tex). 

Thousands of men and women 
are getting back on their feet, 
sleep like babies, and feel years 


younger by fighting irritating acidity and 
poor Kidney and Bladder functions with 
this Doctor’s prescription called Cystex, 
specially prepared for these troubles. 

This guaranteed medicine starts work 
in 15 minutes. Acts as a mild, gentle lax¬ 
ative to the Kidneys, helping them clean 
out poisons, wastes and acids in the 
blood. Soothes and tones raw, irritated 
tissues. Be sure to get Cystex, the 
special laxative for the Kidneys. 

Ordinary bowel laxatives can’t 
do the work. Cystex is helping mil¬ 
lions of sufferers and is guaran¬ 
teed to fix you up to your satisfac¬ 
tion or money back on return of 
empty package. Cystex (pro¬ 
nounced Siss-tex) is only 75c at 
all druggists. Don’t suffer from 
delay, get Cystex today. 



SUCCESS thru LAW 


•*I find that nearly all positions com¬ 
manding a salary of $10,000.00 a year 
or more are filled by men who have studied 
law,” writes a prominent Eastern manu¬ 
facturer. Whether you ever intend to prac¬ 
tice law or not, spend your spare time at 
home training your mind to deal with 
problems from the sound, practical stand¬ 
point of the trained attorney. The lawyer 
is a leader of men —in and out of business. 
Standard Oil of N. J., Packard Motor Co., 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., hundreds of cor¬ 
porations are headed by legally trained 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 



men. Law is the basis of all business— 
large or small. A full law course leading 
to the degree of LL. B. or shorter business 
law course under LaSalle guidance is avail¬ 
able for your home study. 

Full and up-to-date texts 
and modem law library. 

Cost low—terms easy. 

Write today for our free 
but valuable books 
“Law Guide”, and 
“Evidence.” Act 
,Now. 

Dept. 2340-L Chicago. 


Thrills! 


OREENWAY, 

VI C'.armeln and 


bridge expert, Dr. Francis, 
Carmela and Reverdy are playing bridge. A 
hand is dealt ... the bidding starts ... a shot 
rings out . . . Greenway is dead! A bid was 
the signal for murder to be done! Read “Death 
Plays Bridge.” 

In the February 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine 
25c at All Newsstands 


$200 1st Week 

in OWN Business! 

Li A. Eagles took In $200 first week. Harry Hill says: 

“Paid for home with H-B Rug-Washer. Earned $86 first 
day." H. I. Riley averages about $35 a day. C. R. Berg- 
•eth writes: “My profits run about $400 every month." 

Many make $125 to $200 per week. C. J. White says: 

“$100 business in 0 days—never a complaint" Thousands 
earning quick, easy profits. Electricity does the work. 

Finished rugs like new, on customer's floor. Write today 
for booklet. 

Tor me Inexpensive equip- 

casy terms ment . No 8hop nec . 

ess ary. Hundreds of customers in your 
vicinity and in nearby towns. Backed 
tar $58,000,000 Company. Used by the 
United States Government and on car¬ 
pets of Statler Hotel System. Every 
machine guaranteed. 

PPCC Rswik Bend today (no obligation) for booklet illustrating 
riVEiCi DOUa Rug-Waaher and telling how you can earn large 
profits at prices below other methods; how you can build a per¬ 
manent year around business; and how you can pay on easy terms. 
Enjoy a larger income. Mall a postcard or letter today—NOW. 

H-B CO« 6432 H. B. Bldg., Racine, Wls. 



OPPORTUNITY 

AD-LETS 

These columns will appear monthly 
in Amazinc Stories 

Rate—Eight cents a word. Cash should 
accompany all advertisements unless placed 
by an accredited advertising agency. Ad¬ 
vertisements for less than 10 words not 
accepted. 

TECK PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

222 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED correspondence courses and educational 
books sold or rented. Inexpensive, Money-back 
agreement. Catalog listing 3,000 bargains— 
FREE. (Courses bought). Lee Mountain, Pis- 
gah, Alabama. 


SCIENCE FICTION 


BACK NUMBERS Science Fiction Magazines. 
Charles’, 238 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


PRINTING OUTFITS AND SUPPLIES 


Print your own cards, stationery, circulars, 
advertising, etc. Save money. Easy rules fur¬ 
nished. Print for others, big profits. Junior press, 
$5.90; job presses, $11; power, $149. Write for 
free catalog and full information. Kelsey Co., 
S-67, Meriden, Conn. 


(You were quite clever in the way in which 
you deal with these two older stories. We 
published a sequel to “Submicroscopic” entitled 
“Awlo of Ulm” in our issue of September, 
1931. We think it very doubtful if there 
would have been a real explosion if the story 
were literally carried out in real life. Ebuli- 
tion, unless enormously quick, does not consti¬ 
tute an explosion. You must remember that 
the cylinder wa6 hollow and therefore did not 
represent a great amount of heat. But if you 
do not like the story we do not feel that we 
should try to force it upon you. As far as 
we can remember, yours is the only unfavorable 
criticism of the Cosmic Steeple Chase so far 
received. We think your remarks on “Sub- 
microscopic” are cancelled by the fact that you 
want a sequel. This sequel you will find in the 
September, 1931, Issue of our magazine. We 
will send you the addresses you wish by mail. 
—Editor.) 


A LETTER FROM THE SOVIET RE¬ 
PUBLIC WRITTEN BY AN AMERICAN 
ENGINEER 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

This being my second contribution to your 
Discussions Column; and since I seem to have 
a corner on letters coming out of Russia, I 
hope you will pajrdon the length of this epistle. 

It is a pleasure to have this opportunity of 
congratulating you on the fine selection of stor¬ 
ies that appear in both your monthly and quar¬ 
terly publications; especially the type Cloukey 
writes. Something really exciting happens at 
the end of each chapter; plenty of action there; 
however it would have been more tasty to have 
had “Harrison Ives,” live until the end of the 
story, I am sure he was a scientific wizard. . . . 
“Swordsman of Sarvon” was well written. 

I am sure “Bob Olsen” must have had a 
nightmare when he wrote “The Purple Mon¬ 
sters,” and a decided distaste for “Stenogs.” 
“Be care-fulf Stenogs;” I am sorry to admit 
that not all of thi9 letter will be an admission 
of appreciation; however, I want to add that 
I am quite interested in your “Discussion Col¬ 
umns,” but it sure makes me boil to read some 
of the sourcastlc criticisms, and especially from 
some that are void of shining medals. ... It 
has always been an experienced fact with me, 
that almost any sort of nitwit can criticise any 
person once a thing is done. . . . But would 
it not be advisable for that same individual to 
try and do better? It has always been my 
impression that critics of this type are seldom 
original themselves, yet are ‘witted’ enough to 
have the distasteful knack of ridiculing some 
one else’s hard work and thought. . , . Some¬ 
where I have seen written that there are about 
four and twenty ways of doing one and the 
same thing (I believe it was by Shaw). But 
9 um it up for yourself, “If each person has 
four and twenty ways of doing a thing (which 
isn’t far wrong) what? pray tell me, would 
Amazing Stories be like il all these crazy 
criticisms were taken to heart. . . . Really I’d 
hate to read it. No matter what it is that a 
man finishes, he himself can always see his 
faults and mistakes; most successful individuals 
are progressive enough to make a better attempt 
the next time. You as an editor, have my mo9t 
heartfelt sympathy, but rest assured that here 
is one American that appreciates your efforts 
in trying to please the public; you are doing an 
honest and a good job, since the criticisms 
against you are few, considering the thousaods 
that read your publications, I am sure your 
issues will be more successful as time goes 
on, because after all a knock, is really a 
boost, isn’t it? ... It is a grand and glorious 
feeling to find a copy of Amazing Stories 
lying upon my desk when I reach home after 
a strenuous day's work, and I must admit 
that every thing else is neglected until I 
glance at the photographs or artists’ concep¬ 
tions and also the titles, I am not much in 
favor of the continued stories, because a 
month is pretty long to wait, especially if 
you have to leave a fellow out in space that 
long without knowing just what will happen to 
him the next time you find him. . . . Occasion¬ 
ally I see sentences in some of the stories with 
reference to Russia: Let me add, that Russia 
is not at all the sort that some of our critics 
like to paint it, and once one learns to speak, 
read and write the language, and understand 
the people, he finds that they are really a 
better sort than most other nations and are 
really much like our own Americans in many 
respects, at least I am sure they have more 
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kindly regard for the Americans than for any 
other nation. . . . An Engineer with experience 
in many countries should at least be able to 
observe the honest efforts of this nait ion. 
Besides, I am an American citizen, with 
America nearest to my heart. . . , Now in 
conclusion I will request that you keep up your 
splendid publications; in fact I like them 60 
well that I am encosing a cheque for my next 
year*i issues. . . . 

Roy J. Leekrpne, M.E., 
Machlnostroltelifi Zavod, 

Kramator ska j a, 
Kramatorsky, U. S. S. R. 

(You are perfectly right in the general im¬ 
plication in your interesting letter to the effect 
that it is easier to criticise than to write. 
Anyone can criticise a story, but how many can 
Write a good short story? Meanwhile, the 
magazine goes on receiving many letters which 
indicate great friendship for it among its read¬ 
ers. There is not the least donbt in our minds 
that people at large know very little about 
Russia. It is considered a very difficult thing 
for an American to learn to “Speak, Read and 
Write*’ the Russian language. The old Demo¬ 
cratic Party in this country had a sort of 
mqtto that the best governed people are the 
least governed. Tbe impression about Russia 
in this country is that the people are very 
much governed in Russia as they are in 
Mexico, but you very properly say that ycu 
do not know everything about Russia, the 
country where you reside. We hope you will 
continue to like Amazing Stories.—Editor.) 


MORE COMPLIMENTS FOR DOCTOR 
SMITH 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I, contrary to the usual custom of your 
correspondents, will not attempt to destroy you 
with '‘Irish confetti,” otherwise known as 
“brickbats.” In fact, I will attempt in my 
own humble way, to place a wreath or two 
around your noble (get that) brow. 

I started my perusal of “our” magazine when 
the peerless Doctor Smith’s equally peerless 
story, “Spacehounds of I. P. C.” first appeared 
and since then I have literally devoured all 
succeeding issues. Gentlemen, my digestion 
has been excellent and this I say “without 
fear of successful contradiction” 1 

As this is the first letter I have written to 
you, I will attempt to list my favorite authors 
and stories. First the authors. The two Doc¬ 
tors, Brcuer and Keller, Jack Williamson, Harl 
Vincent, Dr. Edw. Smith, P. Schuyler Miller 
(bis stories of Atlantean civilization are ex¬ 
cellent, if a bit far-fetched), J. Lewis Burtt, 
Murray Leinster and Neil R. Jones and many 
others too numerous to mention are my fa¬ 
vorites. 

As for stories, “Spacehounds of I. P. C.,” 
“The 43tone from the Green Star,” “The Jame¬ 
son Satellite” and its sequels, “The Planet of 
the Double Sun,” and “The Return of the 
Tripeds” (Give us some more sequels, please!), 
“Power,” “The Birth of a New Republic” and 
Stanley Coblentz’s, “Blue Barbarians”; “The 
Metal Doom” and a multitude of others were 
very good also. 

Now for a question which I hope Ye Ed can 
answer. Sirius, if I remember correctly, is 
in reality a double star; that is, it has a dark 
companion about half its size and both revolve 
around a common center of gravity. If Sirius 
has any planetary system would tbe planets 
revolve around this center of gravity or either 
of the two stars? It seems to me that they 
would revolve about the gravitational center but 
would be strongly attracted by Sirius and its 
companion. However, I may be wrong. 

Another point I would like to have your 
opinion on is this. Millikan, I believe, pre¬ 
dicted that when our sun reduced itself to a 
dead body, that its shattered atoms, which have 
been hurled into space, would form a new 
sun. The fact that so many stars such as 
Sirius and Algol have dark neighbors, which 
were once powerful suns, would seem to bear 
out this theory, would it not? 

Lastly, I wish to compliment you on your 
features such as Editorials, Discussions, and 
In the Realm of Books, and to say that I am 
a “mere boy” of sixteen in the third year of 
high school. 

Robert Gordon Murray, 

632 Clarence Avenue, 

Oak Park, HI. 


(You speak of Irish confetti. There is 
another product this Jims from tbe northern city 
of Ireland—Belfast butterflies, which are little 
chunks of iron, belts, nuts and the like, with 
which the shipyard men pelt their opponents. 
The Editor comments on the letters received 
but it sometimes happens that little comment 
is required because the letter is so full. We 
doubt if anyone has received so large a meed 
of praise as has Dr. Smith. We live in hope 
of getting more from him. Sirius’ “dark” com¬ 
panion is cot absolutely dark; it emits only one 
ten-thousandth as much light as Sirius A, as 
the large star is named. The companion Sirius 
B is one-fiftieth the diameter of Sirius A, but is 
of about 60,000 times the specific gravity of 
water. An average cubic inch weighs nearly 
a ton. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR SALE 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

The writer has to offer your newer readers 
every copy of Amazing Stories with the ex¬ 
ception of the first six. As I have not read 
the first six issues myself I will gladly ex¬ 
change any issues for these. 

The numbers I have can be purchased piece¬ 
meal or as a whole. 

This does not mean that I intend discon¬ 
tinuing my reading of your excellent magazine, 
on the contrary I am looking forward to the 
December issue which reaches our city about 
the tenth of the month. 

Sincerely, the only objection I can raise re¬ 
garding Amazing Stories is: It’s a long time 
between the lOths. 

Your publishing of this letter in your col¬ 
umns will be greatly appreciated. 

Wishing you continued success, 

Harry G. White, 

1108 L St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

(We are very glad to publish your letter. 
We have received as you will have observed, 
in our Discussions Columns, many inquiries 
for back numbers and we publish your letter 
hoping that it will enable some of our cor¬ 
respondents to fill up their sets. We are 
sorry that you find it a long time between 
tenths, but the time would be just as long if 
the time was between twentieths.—Editor.) 


AN ENCOURAGING AND APPRECI¬ 
ATIVE LETTER FROM AUSTRi^IA 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I liave been a very enthusiastic reader of 
Amazing Stories for the last four years and 
during that time I have read practically every 
issue available in Australia, and I honestly 
say that there has never been a story published 
in either the Monthly or the Quarterly that I 
haven’t thoroughly enjoyed although certainly 
some of the stories have been better than others. 
I have no fault to find with the artists. They 
all make a very satisfactory job of a very 
difficult undertaking, but there is one thing 
that I would like to criticize and that is the 
horde of skeptical readers who through 
ignorance or self-satisfaction, hurl ridiculous 
brick-bats at our fine magazine. I am not 
entirely without qualifications as a critic. I 
am. a member of the Victorian Astronomical 
Society, employed in a large electrical testing 
laboratory, possibly the best equipped in Aus¬ 
tralia, and I am an ardent student of Jeans, 
Eddington, de Sitler, and Einstein himself; I 
even flatter myself that I have a slight under¬ 
standing of the last named one. 

I discovered A. S. in a second-hand book stall 
just prior to a trip to America; I bought sev¬ 
eral copies and found they made fine reading 
on the trip. In Chicago, however, I was 
truly “amazed” by a Quarterly, not having 
seen one before. Of course I immediately got 
it. Returning to Australia, I was disappointed 
to find that it was well nigh impossible to 
obtain a supply of new copies, at a reasonable 
price and that is the state of affairs at pres¬ 
ent. I would like to know if it is possible 
to subscribe to A. S. direct to U. S. and re¬ 
ceive the copies first hand. If so, what would 
be the subscription rates? 

I am not going to give a classified list of 
stories or authors, in order of merit, because 
I feel that if I should shower one particular 
author with praises, I should shower the lot. 
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I am very fond of stories of space travel and 
was particularly impressed by Campbell’s 
“Islands of Space.” I enjoyed all the stories 
of that series and I hppe there are more com¬ 
ing. I enjoyed the “Skylark” stories and 
even apart from the science they contained, 
the human element was very fine. I think it 
would be a good idea to have an Interplanetary 
Monthly after the style of the Quarterly in 
which “Islands of Space” was published. 

I am also keen on “Fourth Dimension” 
stories of which there seems a scarcity at 
present. I could go on like this indefinitely be¬ 
cause I enjoy all the stories you publish. I 
will have to sign off now, congratulating you 
on your superlative publication and wishing 
you all the best there is in the future. 

Eric S. Palmer, 

42 Hotbam Street, 

East St. Kilda, 
Melbourne, Vic., 

Australia. 

(A very complimentary letter from Australia 
which is a source of true gratification to us, 
showing that our magazine is as favorably re¬ 
ceived in Australia as in New Zealand, well on 
the other side of the earth. Your question 
about the subscription is easily answered and 
we have placed it with our Subscription De¬ 
partment. There is nq difficulty in your sub¬ 
scribing. The stories of the class which one 
of our correspondents objects to very need¬ 
lessly, as we think, are the ones which you 
like and we are glad to have our vifews upheld 
by a reader who evidently takes the stories as 
seriously as they deserve. The great thing to 
be kept in mind is that we do not know what 
the future may have in storfc for us.— Editor.) 


BACK NUMBERS FOR SALE 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have been reading the Amazing Stories 
for many years and this is my first attempt 
at the Discussions columns. I have enjoyed 
every one of them and hope to enjoy many 
more. 

Among the stories I liked best were of 
course “The Skylark qf Space,” and the suc¬ 
ceeding stories by Dr, Smith, The bomb¬ 
shells hurled between Dr, Smith and Miss 
Robb were interesting. What happened to A. 
Hyatt Verrill? He is the best author you 
ever had. Other stories such as “The 
Swordsman of Sarvon” will go far in making 
the Amazing Storles. 

I have about sixty issues of Amazing 
Stories. I will sell them at cost price. I 
do not have them in complete order, but I 
will sell those that I have. If anyone wants 
them please let me know. Here’s hoping for 
a long life for Amazing Stories and peace 
in the ranks of Dr. Smith and Miss Robb. 
Also more of A. Hyatt Verrill. 

Robert Kidol 
Cream Ridge, N. J. 

(As you will observe, yours was one of 
many letters announcing that a reader has 
back numbers for sale. So many letters have 
been published in the “Discussions” asking lot 
back numbers that you should receive applica¬ 
tions for the same. We thought that the cor¬ 
respondence between Dr. Smith and Miss Robb 
was very interesting and we thought it showed 
how criticism could bp good natured without 
either party giving up their point of view. 
Dr. Smith, we are sure, will enjoy the way 
you speak of his stories in using the expres¬ 
sion “of course” in stating your appreciation 
of the same. We are now running a very inter¬ 
esting story based on South American Indian 
life and the old legend of El Dorado by Mr. 
Verrill and we hope to have more from him in 
the near future.— Editor.) 


A COMPLIMENT FOR ONE OF OUR 
AUTHORS — J. DAVID REID — THE 
GREAT INVASION OF 1055 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I am a reader of your magazine and I see 
by the October number you have a new writer 
—J. David Reid. I sure enjoyed his story, 
but it was too short. I am interested in chem¬ 
istry and there is lots of truth in “The Great 
Invasion of 1955,” I hope you will have Mr. 
Reid write a longer story next time. I was 
just enjoying it when it came to the end. 

John Berrett, 
Spokane, Washington. 


(We will be wry glad if we are able to 
publish a longer story by the same author. 
After all, ui a short story, a sudden and un¬ 
expected end is generally a distinctive merit. 
—Editor.) 


A LETTER FROM AN ARDENT READER 

WHO ENJOYS AMAZING STORIES 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

As I have been a reader of Amazing Stories 
for over a year, I thought you might publish 
this letter for me. I read three Science Fic¬ 
tion magazines and I have to admit that yours 
tops them all. No, I. have no brickbats to 
throw at any of your authors, or at you, or 
at that artist of artists—Morpy. 

Now to compliment you on the October issue. 
Boyl it was. a honey from cover to cover— 
they were all .excellent stories* I just finished 
“The §wordstnan of Sarvon,” Boyl it was 
all right. The best complete story to my 
estimation was “The First Martian.” It was 
the first story I have read by that author. I 
would like to see a sequel to Williamson’s 
“The Stone from the Green Star.” If any 
Denver readers would lik8 to write to me, I 
will answer letters—all of them. Well, Mr. 
Editor, will you put this letter In the Discus¬ 
sions Columns—from an ardent reader from 
Colorado. 

Olon F. Wiggins, 

916 28th Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 

(Amazing Stories now is in a peculiar 
position. It has on hand so many good stories 
awaiting publication that the fact t>f there 
being so many involves two difficulties, one is 
the selection from the great quantity for the 
few which we have room to publish, and the 
other is if we use only those which we have 
on band it will amount to cutting out our 
best authors, those whom we almost dare to 
call staff writers. A very pleasant feature 
of the editing of this magazine is that we 
make friends not only with our readers which 
we definitely do, but also with our authors 
and we wish the magazine could be three or 
four times the size it is.— Editor.) 


MORE COMPLIMENTS FOR THE 

STORIES IN OUR MAGAZINE 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have just finished reading the November 
issue of your wonderful magazine and want 
to comment on your excellent work. “The 
Doom of Sun-Dhag” sure was a whopper. It 
kept me guessing all the tirae how it would 
turn out. Have a heart 1 Don’t keep a fellow 
waiting so long! “The World o t the Living 
Dead” is a peach of a serial, though I hardly 
can believe anything can beat the “Metal 
Doom.” Three cheers for Harl Vincent! He 
certainly scored in “Faster Than Light” Keep 
up the good work Vincent and you’ll knock 
’em cold! 

Here is a list of some other good stories 
I’ve tackled. “The Lady of Light,” “Room 
for the Super Race,” “The Superman,” “Seeds 
of Life,” “Voice Across the Years,” “The 
Planet of the Doable Sun,” “The Return of 
the Tripeds,” “The Sphere of Death,” “All 
of the ‘Lemurian Documents,’ ” “Spacehounds 
of I.P.C.,” “The Burning Swamp,” “The 
Blattids.” 

These are just a fraction of the stories I’ve 
read. 

If I should try to comment on all of your 
stories you would go blind reading so much! 
But I can say that your stories as a whole are 
the best Science Fifction Stories ever born. I 
am a boy of 14 and would enjoy corresponding 
with any “Science-Fictioa Bug.” Here is 
hoping you keep up the good work. 

Robert Swcm, 

3000 Reisertown Road, 
Baltimore, Md. 

(We can only hope that we shall continue to 
receive your warm approbation and appreciation 
of our efforts. We consider that we haye ex¬ 
cellent authors and such letters as yours we 
think will act in a sense as an inspiration to 
them, for everybody likes to be appreciated. 
—Editor.) 
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AN APPRECIATION OP AMAZING 
STORIES AND THE BASIS FOR IT 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have read A. S. for a number of years off 
and on, but it is only recently that I have really 
become interested in It. 

I fervently believe that Captain Meek started 
me off on the right foot with his “Submicro- 
scopic” stories. Until recently tbc inter* 
planetary stories were of little interest to me as 
far as facts were concerned though the stories 
themselves were good. But having recently 
read an article in a prominent magazine, on 
rocket experimentation, my views on the subject 
have been altered, my reading on the subject 
has changed from interesting fiction to scientific 
education. 

As far as your authors are concerned, I find 
no fault, but some of course I prefer to others. 
Jack Williamson is a whiz, and I am almost 
impatient for the publishing of “A Vision of 
Futurity”; if this is as good as the serial, I 
shall not be disappointed. 

I enjoy your magazine immensely, and no 
improvements could I suggest, except that more 
stories by Meek, Williamson, Dr. Keller, Olsen, 
Vincent and some others would be highly ap¬ 
preciated. 


William Burch, 

4104 Wabash, 

Kansas City, Mo. 


(We flatter ourselves that the authors you 
name are what we may call staff authors. Sev¬ 
eral of those you mention will greet you in 
early issues.— Editor.) 


CALCULATIONS FOR AN ELECTRO¬ 
MAGNET WANTED. COMMENTS ON 
OUR EDITORIALS. 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Would you do me a favor and publish this 
in your “Discussions” Department. I realize 
that the many readers of Amazino Stories 
have professions and trades of all natures, 
therefore, surely some of them are interested 
in the subject of electricity and may have good 
jknowledge pertaining to magnetism. 

I desire to make an electro magnet, whose 
flux will have power sufficient to attract ma¬ 
terial, of say, one, two or three pounds in 
weight. 

So far I have failed in my tests and experi¬ 
ments but I realize my knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject is scanty. 

1 would deeply appreciate this favor if any 
reader could supply me with this information. 

I enjoy your stories immensely; also enjoy 
“Discussions” very much but the articles by 
T. CFConor Sloane. Ph.D„ interest me to the 
superlative point because the subjects are food 
for the mind. I always will be fascinated by 
knowledge that is written so it attracts one’s 
Attention instead of repelling. 

Raymond C. Yost, 

3501 Foster Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


(The calculations for your electro magnet 
have to be based not only on the power of at¬ 
traction but on the distance you want to win— 
two or three pounds of attraction to be ex¬ 
erted. If you will make up a core, U-shaped, 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and wind 
it with No. 18 wire, giving two or three layers, 
you will find that this will be powerful enough 
to answer your description. The best thing for 
you to do would be to make a few such magnets, 
until you find just what you want. To increase 
their action at a distance, make the legs rather 
long and parallel to each other. We hope some 
of our readers will take this subject up with 
you. We are greatly complimented with your 
remarks concerning the Editorials in Amazing 
Stories. It has been a great pleasure to write 
them and we are glad to learn that they give 
equal pleasure in reading. There is a lot of 
romance in science.— Editor.) 


A SEQUEL ASKED FOR WILLIAM 
KOBER’S STORY “THE MAN WHO 
LIVED TWICE 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

“The Man Who Lived Twice” Is the best 
story by far that you have ever had. My con¬ 
gratulations to William Kober for a fine piece 
of work. How about a sequel? 

John Leon, 

Rensselaer, New York. 

(An Editor is always glad when a story 
which he has chosen has been approved of. 
It is also very pleasant to find an author ap¬ 
preciated and encouraged and you are doing 
both for this writer. We shall hope for further 
contributions from him, but our trouble is 
specifically that we are overstocked with stories. 
We have more on hand than we can take care 
of for many issues. —Editor.) 


A CHANGE IN THE TYPE OF COVERS 
OF AMAZING STORIES IS PENDING 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I do not approve of having the covers of 
Amazing Stories illustrate an interpretation of 
Science Fiction instead of a scene in one of 
the stories. At least not on every issue. One 
or two covers a year of this type would be all 
right, but not every month. 

Now that the Science Fiction magazine which 
Wesso illustrated regularly has been discon¬ 
tinued, how about having him do the covers 
and most of the illustrations for Amazing 
Stories? Wesso’s covers and drawings are 
far superior to those of Morey. Perhaps you 
remember that Dr. Edward E. Smith in a 
letter to Discussions (April, 1931) said “The 
first illustration of ‘Skylark Three’ was one of 
the best pieces of work I have ever seen, and 
described the occurrence perfectly.” 

I doubt that Paul himself could have done 
better, and I consider Paul the best of Science 
Fiction artists. 

In the December issue of Amazing Stories 
as in the November issue the stories are very 
close in merit. A fine collection indeed, but 
poorly illustrated. 

I’m certainly happy that A. Hyatt Verrill 
is back with us again. I hope that he does 
not remain away so long again. 

Don’t discontinue the Quarterly unless you 
intend making the monthly a twice monthly. 

I wish our magazine the best success for 
1933. 

Jack Darrow, 

4224 N. Sawyer Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

(A change of the type of covers of Amazing 
Stories is on trial and we are very much in¬ 
terested in watching for the reaction of our 
readers thereto. Hitherto the cover illustra¬ 
tions have been scenes from the stories. There 
is a very definite reason for our using one or 
the other artists. Morey is doing excellent 
work. The Quarterly, so called, which is really 
becoming a semi-annual, will be out shortly 
after you receive this issue. We will be very 
glad if the condition of things permitted us to 
issue two Amazing Stories every month. Like 
everybody else, we are waiting for the upturn 
in business and when it comes there is no 
knowing what may happen. We thank you 
sincerely for your good wishes.— Editor.) 


A VERY HUMOROUS VIEW OF THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE READERS OF 
AMAZING STORIES 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

As a scientist I’d make a good well-digger. 
But I sm, nevertheless, interested in scientific- 
tion. Something that arouses imagination; 
stimulates thought; stirs such emotions as am¬ 
bition, self-expression, and individual initiative 
(if these may be called emotions), brings to 
the fore invention and independent conception: 
something that does all these should be inter¬ 
preted as a distinct necessity, or at least a 
progressive addition, by each profound thinker, 
by each “rugged individualist,” and by each 
liberally-minded person. Scientifiction forms 
a part of one’s education, and is making its 
mark in the culture of our race. 

New ideas are the basis and backbone of 
civilization. Originality and independence of 
thought effect advancement. If we look back 
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Thousands report amazing results. Light, neat-fitting 
No hard pads, metal girdle or parts to chafe or gouge. 
Patented in U. 8. and 13 foreign countries. Try one 
10 DAYS WITHOUT A PENNY’S RISK. You’ll be 
delighted. Free book on Rupture and convincing facta 
mailed postpaid in plain sealed envelope.- Address 
BROOKS COMPANY. 5M-P State St. Marshal. Mkh. 
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tffyutvuM&e 

to help you get 

(LffOOd 
Position, 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Avail yourself of this sensational Free Service! Now by special 
arrangement with hundreds of employment departments (not em¬ 
ployment agencies) all over the United States. I Guarantee to 
help my customers get a good paying position FREE—Just as soon 
aa they are Qualified for ft. No Cost—No Fees—No Commission or 
charge now, or at any time. 

If you are looking for a better position—if you need more money, 
if you want a steady, good-paying position that offers a "real'* 
future—if you want more spending money—wear better dothos— 
start living and enjoying lire, accept my special offer, and your 
worries will be over. 




Learn Touch Typewriting 
At Home Without Extra Cost 

Learn Touch Typewriting—as presented by the 
famous Van Sant (Home Study) system and you'll 
find more “real" money-making 
opportunities than you ever 
thought possible. Each lesson 
fully illustrated—easily and 
quickly learned. Used and recog¬ 
nized in schools and businesses 
everywhere. 


SAVE y 2 Price 
GenuineUNDERW 00D 


Send 

for 

10 Day 

Trial 

Offer 


To make this the 
complete offer 
we Include a 
Underwood No. 6 com- 

I lately reflnished for 

esa than half the manu¬ 
facturers' original price, 
and on easiest terms besides— 
only 10c a day (less than rent.. 
These bright, shiny Underwoods 
are fully Gui 


sent 


- fully Guaranteed and ... __ 

.0 day trl|L Bond for your, to-day. ^ ^ 0Dp0tl Uy lUp b , 

Send No Money %°yj’ n 

get a good paying position and wonderful opportunities to earn 
while you learn. Coupon brings full details Free! 


I International Typer 
I 231 W. Monroe St., 


writer Exchange, 
Chicago. 


Dept. 1114 


5 Please send, without cost or obligation, full details of your 
■ guarantee to help me get a good position, also 20 -page dook 
I in colors of typewriter bargains on easy payments, and how I 


| ean make extra money at home. 


, Kama 


■ ttre«t No. or R. F. 0. 


■ Tom . 



GEARS 

In stock—immediate delivery 

Gears speed reducers, sprockets, 
thrust bearings, flexible couplings, 
pulleys, etc. A complete line is 
carried in our Chicago stock. Can 
also quote on special gears of any 
kind. Send us your bluo-prints and 
inquiries. 

Write for Catalog No. 40 

CHICAGO GEAR WORKS 
769-773 W. Jackson Bird., Chicago, 11L 



ARC TURNACC 


200 STUNTS 

ElectrloFun with 110 volts! Howto 
make arc lights and furnaces, mo¬ 
tors, obedient lights, alarms, and 
106 other practical, mysterious and 
amusing devioes. Book clearly ex¬ 
plains how to do each stunt. Post¬ 
paid $1. Experiment and Inventors 
catalog free. 


CUTTING ft SONS 23 B ST., CAMPBELL. CAUF. 


in the annals of history we find that the great¬ 
est strides were made when people scratched 
their heads—and wondered, and got together, 
and evolved opinions. 

Have you ever studied the average scientific- 
tion reader? If you have, you’ve probably 
noticed a peculiar twinkle in hia eye I Another 
characteristic is an obvious spark of cleverness 
and intelligence. Even if he is a tramp, and 
he enjoys scientifiction, I would stamp him as 
an “intelligent bum” 1 

All this is written as an introduction. My 
reason for having written this letter is to make 
a plea for correspondents of average intelli¬ 
gence—not too scientific—who would like to 
discuss theories, fantasies, and odd conceptions. 

John F. Nagy, 

641 Tilghman St., 

Allentown, Pa. 

(We understand from the last sentence of 
your very amusing letter that you would like to 
have correspondents. A number of our readers 
have expressed this desire and you will have 
observed in our Discussions Columns the an¬ 
nouncement of several Science Clubs organized 
for the purpose of bringing together people in¬ 
terested in natural science. We find that sci¬ 
ence fiction of the kind which appears in our 
columns is highly appreciated by our readers 
and we are doing our very best to maintain 
the standard of our magazine. Some of our 
authors send us stories frequently and these 
are authors whom our readers like the most so 
you may be sure that you will be taken care 
of by us in the future.— Editor.) 


A LETTER ON THE SUBJECT OP 
LIGHT 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

In this November number there are two 
nice letters which show that there are still 
some people left who use their head for other 
purposes than just to hang a hat on. The 
letters in question are by Noel White and 
Fletcher B. Pope. Both treat the question of 
light. Those letters caused me to don my 
thinking cap and so I applied some (pure?) 
logic to this well-known knotty (Nutty) prob¬ 
lem. Here are the results: Light is a vibra¬ 
tory action in a medium which is part of and 
which interpenetrates and surrounds all matter 
and which itself is a state of matter so minutely 
divided, that it can not be confined in any matter 
subject to our manipulation. The natural vibra¬ 
tory rate of this medium is the velocity of 
light and electricity and being a natural rate, 
is constant for all amplitudes. The Michelson 
experiments failed because they were made 
in the boundary layer of the earth, which 
moves with the earth. If mirrors were used 
placed 1000 miles in space, the result would 
have been different. Analogy: Filterable virus 
repeating the experiment on the skin of a 
ship moving at x speed through the water. 
Result: Boundary layer does not show any 
velocity. Why is a mirror? Can a material 
surface reflect waves in a very different me¬ 
dium? At least doubtful. In ray theory an 
even material surface will also have an even 
etherical surface and it is this surface which 
reflects the light Proof: Mirage and the 
heavyside layer, the latter specially; it repre¬ 
sents the whirling boundary layer between the 
ether native and in motion with the earth and 
the ether of space having a different motion. 
This also explains the difference between the 
corpuscular and wave theory of light. Since 
light moves in a state of matter, this matter 
being pertinent to all matter, a wave in one 
will set up a wave in the other. Again the 
filterable virus will conduct an experiment in 
water and conclude that a wave is a high 
speed motion of water molecules with no par¬ 
ticular direction since molecules will pass him 
at, to him, high velocity travelling in all di¬ 
rections. Hence, the force inherent in waves 
consists of particles travelling at high speed. 

Since the velocity of light represents the 
natural rate of vibration of a certain medium, 
there is no reason to accept that velocity as 
a limiting velocity for all motions. The natural 
rate of vibration of air does not represent the 
limit of travel through air as proven by high 
velocity bullets travelling at several times the 
velocity of sound. 

If any professional physicist would like to 
discuss this topic, he is welcome to my ad¬ 
dress. 

F. G. Hehr, 

P. O. Box 675, Sayville, L. I. 


(You are tackling a somewhat difficult sub¬ 
ject, but we find your letter quite interesting; 
it is very easy to prove the existence of air, 
of water, or of any solid substance, but when 
we have to explain the velocity of light, we 
come up against what is known as the lumini¬ 
ferous ether and it is not too much to »ay 
that it is considerable of a puzzle and how¬ 
ever positive writers may be in the treating 
of the ether, we believe that there may be 
very great modifications in the theory of light 
and of the ether in coming years.— Editor.) 


AN ADMIRER OP AMAZINO STORIES. 

WE SHALL INVESTIGATE YOUR 
VIEWS ON THE CRAIG KENNEDY 
STORIES. 

I find your magazine getting better and better 
with each issue. Every issue brings it nearer 
perfection. The authors are getting good and the 
critics discouraged. The last Is a sure sign 
of a good magazine. Of all your stories I like 
especially those containing mystery. I am glad 
you do not publish many stories about psychic 
phenomena, hypnotism, mesmerism, occultism. 

I like practically all the scientifiction stories, 
etc. In my mind they rank with phrenology. 
The fourth dimension stories I do not care for 
as my mind does not apprehend them. 

I just got through reading some Craig Ken¬ 
nedy Stories by Arthur B. Reeves. I read the 
“Poisoned Pen,” “The Deadly Tube,” “The 
Invisible Ray,” etc. His stories are not as 
futuristic as those of Amazing Stories, but they 
sure got them beaten in interest and in amount 
of science interwoven between the lines of 
fiction. 

Perhaps you can get some authors to copy 
his style. I believe it is exceptionally good. 

I think your magazine is better than the two 
or three other scientifiction “mags” on the 
market. 

Samuel Greenspan. 

13 Suffolk Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

(The list of subjects such as hypnotism and 
the like we certainly hope to keep out of our 
columns, as a rule. Hypnotic phenomena may 
be used a little. It is very pleasant to get a 
letter of appreciation even if it cotnes pretty 
close to some liberal disapproval.— Eeitor.) 


A NEW READER EXPRESSES HI*_ 
VIEWS ABOUT AMAZING STORIES 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I stepped into a “back number” magazine 
store sometime ago and purchased a copy of 
your hook, and was very much interested in 
some of the stories contained therein, as this 
was my first attempt in reading your scientific 
literature, which pleased me very much. 

I also noticed in your “Discussions” Dept, 
that some of your readers seemed to favor 
some stories more than others, such as the 
“Spacehounds of IPC,” “Skylark Three” and 
“Skylark of Space,” so I wish to ask if it 
could be possible for me to obtain a copy of 
these stories in book form or otherwise, in 
conjunction with any other good stories of past 
issues. 

I would be pleased to hear from you in this 
matter at your convenience. 

Joseph Di Angelo, 

854 Aldine Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

(We hope, as you have been pleased with 
the first issue of Amazino Stories that has 
come into your hands, that you will keep in that 
frame of mind and that we shall have you as 
a steady reader. You will find a good many 
letters from correspondents who have back 
issues which they desire to sell. We suggest 
that you follow up some of these. You will 
find it very difficult, we fear, to get the old- 
time issues and Quarterlies and the Annual 
we believe is unobtainable. One of our depart¬ 
ments is making in conjunction with the edi¬ 
torial department a special effort to supply 
back numbers. This includes the obtaining 
back numbers from correspondents who write 
that they have them and who state what num¬ 
bers they are. Your request will therefore be 
attended to by the proper department and if 
your wants can be supplied you will be noti¬ 
fied.— Editor.) 
























....that’s all I 
need to PROVE 
lean 

« NEW MAN/ 


Holder of the title: 

“The World’s Most Perfectly Developed Man” 

O NE week! That’s all the time I 
need. In 7 days I’ll PROVE that 
I can make you over into a new man 
of vitality and power. 

I’il do for you exactly what I did for my¬ 
self. I was once a 97-pound weakling. I was 
sickly, only half alive. I had a flabby, namby- 
pamby body. 

How I changed myself from this “below average” 
physique into the man who won—against all comers 
—the title of “World’s Most Perfectly Developed 
Man” is an absorbing story. It is told in my book. 
“Everlasting Health and Strength,” which I will 
absolutely free if you fill in and mail the coupon below. 

Its Easy MY Way 

Big claims mean nothing! That is why I offer you more than 
promises. That is why I offer you a 7 days’ trial of my famous 
method, Dynamic-Tension. That lets you see for yourself that 
I back up every promise I make. That PROVES beyond a flicker of 
a doubt that I can and will turn you, too, into a vital, powerful 
NEW MAN. 

Thousands of fellows all over the world have used my method—and 
now you can too. Like them, you can put on firm layers of muscle 
where you need it most, tone up your whole system, banish constipa¬ 
tion, poor digestion, bad breath, pimples and other ailments that rob 
you of the good things and good times of life, and get the “drive” 
that’ll take you to the top of the ladder. 

I’ve Got NO USE for 
Apparatus 

I haven’t any use for tricky apparatus 
and machines that may strain your heart 
and other vital organs. There’s nothing 
unnatural or artificial about this method of 
mine. And I don’t dose you or doctor you. 

Dynamic-Tension is all I need. It’s the 
natural, tested method for developing real 
men inside and out. It distributes added 
pounds of powerful muscles over your 
body, gets rid of ailments and surplus fat, 
and gives you the vitality, strength and 
pep that win you the admiration of every 
woman and the respect of any man. 


send 


you 


FREE BOOK 


Gamble a stamp today. Mail 
coupon for free copy of my new 
book, “Everlasting Health and 
Strength.” It shows you, from 
actual photos, how I have de¬ 
veloped my pupils to my own per¬ 
fectly balanced proportions. Where 
shall I send your copy? Jot youi 
name and address down on the 
coupon. Mail it today to me per 
sonally. 


Send for YOUR Copy of My FREE B OOK 


NOTE: No 
other Physical 
Instructor in 
the World has 
ever DARED 
make such an 
offer! . 


CHARLES 
ATLAS, 

Dept. 10-2, 

133 East 23rd Street, 
New York City. 


I want proof that Dynamic- 
Tension will make a New Man 
of me—give me a healthy, husky 
body and big muscle development 
Send free book, ‘Everlasting 
Health and Strength.” 


Don’t be held back by a below-par body! Now you can easily and 
quickly make this new man of yourself! Do what my thousands of 
other puoils did—send for a free copy of my illustrated book, “Ever¬ 
lasting Health and Strength.” Learn how I built myself up from a 
weak, no-muscle, always-tired “runt” to winner of the title, “The 
World’s Most Perfectly Developed Man.” Gamble a stamp to mail my 
coupon—to learn how YOU can win the biggest prize in life—a handsome, 
healthy, husky body. Address CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 10-2, 133 East 
23rd St., New York City 


NAME . 

(Please print or write plainly) 
ADDRESS. 


CITY. 

©1932 C.A.L 


STATE. 




















10 MONTHS 


GOLD 


It’s a Beauty I 

DIAMOND LADIES’ RING 

Onlv 5 2 65 


A (Most Precious Gift! V ■ 
9-Diamond Wedding King \ f 
Only *1 M a month 's 

GO-5 . .. Exquisite, newest style wed¬ 
ding ring set with 9 fiery, genuine 
diamonds. Beautifully hand-engraved 
and daintily milgrained. 18-K Solid 
White Gold mounting. Sale Price Only 
$19.85—$1.88 a month. 


3 month 

GO-10 ,.. Exquisitely hand engraved, 
pierced and milgrained 18-K Solid 
White Gold, prong ring. Fiery* genuine 
blue-white diamond in center and 2 gen¬ 
uine diamonds on each side. A most 
outstanding value! Cannot be equalled 
anywhere at thfe price. $27,50— only 
$2.65 a month. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


GO-6 . . . Nationally famous, Elgin Wrist 
Watch, regularly $22,50. Now offered for only 
$16.95. Handsomely engraved, lifetime, new 
style chromium finish case. Abso- 
lutely dependable and 
guaranteed.—#1.59 a month. 


GIFT CASES FREE! 

Every article comes to you in 
a most beautiful and appro¬ 
priate presentation gift case. 


ftesld.nts of Greater New York ere 
riled to calf In person *t our soloeroo 


ESTABLISHED “(69 


9 SENSATIONAL SPECIALS 


A Challenge To Cash Or Credit 


*24“ 


Save $15.25 on this 
2 - DIAMOND BAGUETTE 
only $2 35 a month 


GO-11 . . . Here's value which challenges 
all comparison! Latest style Baguette Wrist 
Watch. Slender, dainty, white lifetime case 
set with 2 sparkling, Genuine Dla- 
mondi. Guaranteed' dependable 
\ movement. Newest style, brace- 
let to match. Complete in 
handsome gift case. For- 
merly $39.75. Sale Price 
Only $24.50 — $2.35 
/&*&**. a month. 


Frlenwhip 

Ring 

Only $2*® • month 


= Jewelers Everywhere 


As "America’s Largest Mail Order Credit Jewelers” we bring 
to you here some of the most sensational values ever offered. 
These new, low prices and Royal’s liberal credit terms make it 
easy for anyone to own a genuine blue-white diamond or a fine 
watch. Here’s new proof that our tremendous buying power, 
direct, diamond importations and direct sales methods defy 
local cash or credit competition anywhere. Buy the Royal 
wav and save. 


10 Months to Pay—10 Days Free Trial 

All Dealings Strictly Confidential! 

We offer you credit without the slightest embarrassment—no 
red tape—no delay, no interest, no extra charges. Simply send 
$1.00 and your name and address. We ship prepaid on 10 Days 
Froo Trial. No C. O. D. to pay upon arrival. After full 
examination and free trial, pay balance in 10 equal monthly 
payments. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

If you can duplicate our values anywhere send back your 
purchase and we’ll return your dollar. If convinced 
you cannot equal our values Just pay the small 
amount stated each month. We know you’ll be 
so pleased with your selection that you too, will 
become a “Royal” friend. 

Written Guarantee Bond 

accompanies every diamond and 
watch purchased. From start 
to finish your satisfaction 
Is assured. Order early. 


GO-4 . . . Gentleman’s massive Initial 
ring of Solid White Gold. Genuine 
black onyx set with a brilliant gen¬ 
uine diamond and two initials in 
raised White Gold. Specify initials 
desired. Sale Price Only $16.95— 
$1.59 a month . 


GO-12 . . . Exquisitely hand pierced, 
newest lace design. 14-K Solid White 
Gold Ring, set with 2 fiery, genuine 
blue-white diamonds and square cut 
simulated sapphire. Defies dupli¬ 
cation anywhere. Sale Price 
Only $22.00— $2.10 a month. 


*17“ 

Only *1 6S a month 

GO-16 . . Beautifully engraved, ultra¬ 

modern case fitted with a fully .guaran¬ 
teed movement. Open link bracelet 
to match. One of our greatest values' 
Sale Price Only $17.50 — $1.65 a mo. 


*16 95 


An ELGIN! 

Man — What a Watch! 


Only 5159 


*42“ 

9 DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT RING 

Only *4 1S a Mo) 

GO-17 . . Beautifully styleVl. new 1933 

creation! Hand engraved and daintily mil¬ 
grained, square prong mounting of 18-K 
Solid White Gold. Set with \a large, 
brilliant, genuine blue-white center dia¬ 
mond and eight (8) expertly matched gen¬ 
uine diamonds—four (4) on each Baguette- 
effect side. Made to sell for $67.30. Sale 
Price Only $42.50. $4.15 a montk. 


I Send for latest 
[ catalogue 

Illustrates hundreds of special values in 
genuine, blue-white diamonds. Bruiova, 
Benrus, Elgin, Waltham, Hamilton, 
Howard, Illinois Watches, and other 
standard makes from $12.50 and up- 
/ward. Special bargains in modern 
1 Jewelry, silverware and cameras. Send 
for your copy today. 


DIAMOND WATCH CO. 


Jddrers-din. 58-P 170 BROADWAY, NYC. 


*24“ 

"Only *2 3s a month 
New BENRUS 

W JUMP -WATCH 

GO-15 .. . First great watch improve¬ 
ment in 70 yearsl Face is metal; no 
more broket? crystals — no more bent 
hands. Diald- show hour, minute and 
second at a glance. Reads like a 
Speedometer. Dust-proof and Jar- 
proof. Guaranteed accurate, BENRUS 
movement. Modern, lifetime case. 
Latest style bracelet to match. Special, 
Price Only $24.50—$2.35 a month. 

Be the first In your community to 
wear a Benrut Jump-Watch. 






































